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ALFORD’S SCHOOL OF THE HEART. 


Tue first lovely Day of the season! 
Yet must we lose and neglect one 
and all of its delightful Hours, under 
the shade of this melancholy roof, 
in the heart of the city, while the 
very suburbs are redolent and reso- 
nant of spring. Lose and neglect 
them! Nay. We shall gain and enjoy 
their very souls and bodies, and be 
happy as the day is long, till wearied 
with dream and vision we sink into 
Tepose with sunset. A band of 
youths and maidens have just de- 
parted with our benison to pic-nic 
in a budding grove near the Hunt- 
er’s Tryst. They had hoped, as they 
said, for our company, a rural féte 
being nothing without Christopher 
North. Bless the hypocrites! The 
old man knew better, and excused 
himeelf on the plea of an east wind. 
Never blew balmier breezes from 
the west ;—but what knew or cared 
they for the airts?—for they were 
borne along on the gales of life’s 
sunny morning, and still as their 
winged feet touched the ground, the 
herbage blushed with flowers. Five 
minutes after they had left the 
Square, they had forgotten our ex- 
istence. Yet haply a few of the 
more thoughtful may now and then, 
during the merriment, think of us 
for a moment; and we know that 
our health will be drunk by allin bum- 
per of our own famous gooseberry 
champagne. To lads and lasses on 
the alert at love-making there is no 
such company as the absence of an 
old man. It is felt, without their 
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knowing it, to confer a freedom from 
restraint that sets all the best of their 
affections a-glow; and next day their 
eyes giving the sweetest lie to their 
lips, avow their gratitude to the most 
considerate of sages. Yet their lips 
too may be brought silently to con- 
fess the truth; and a kiss from the 
gay Louisa, if not offered yet un- 
withheld, tells that she loves him as 
well as if she were his own daugh- 
ter. At this moment they are miles 
off—yet we hear a singing voice— 
for Imagination is Fine-Ear—and ’ tis 
** the Angel’s Whisper.” 

Is it right to be always sad when 
we hear sweet music? If it be, 
then ’tis bad for us, for we are al- 
most always sad when we do not 
hear sweet music, and we would 
fain be cheerful sometimes, now that 
with us life has'so long been on the 
wane—and cheerful we are as a lark 
in a cage, who sings as freely as his 
brother in the sky. Forgetful that 
his feet are confined to a bit of turf, 
six inches square, in soul he as- 
cends with his song above the clouds - 
—and hears ‘‘the heavens around him 
ringing ” in the boundless ether. 

But we must descend frnm our alti- 
tude, for it has this moment occurred 
to us that we have our leading ar- 
ticle to write before dinner, and 
promised it should be a review. Of 
what book? Of verse or prose? 
Let us follow our own old mode of 
selection. Here is our Round Table 
on which is never suffered to lie any 
trash. We shut our eyes, and seve- 
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ral times circling it, lay our hand 
on the volume that happens, fortu- 
nately for itself, to be lying on that 
particular spot. Then finding our 
way—still blind—to our chair—we 
lie back—place the volume on our 
aged knees—impose spectacles on 
nose—conjecture for a while on 
what author we may have laid our 
clutches—and then fasten our eyes 
upon his frontispiece as if we would 
see into his very heart. And we do 
see into his very heart, and take 
possession of all its treasures. The 
richest and rarest we arrange, and 
hold up to the gaze of an admiring 
world. 

What have we got here? “The 
School of the Heart and other 
Poems, by Henry Alford, Vicar 
of Wimeswould, Leicestershire, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in two volumes.” Why, 
this is very odd. In certain cir- 
cumstances we have known one 
volume look like two—but even the 
President of a Temperance Society 
might stare tosee two volumes look 
precisely like one. Yet it is even 
so—lettered on the back too—Two 
Volumes. “Two single Gentlemen 
rolled into one.” In all, something 
under three hundred pages. One 
seldom meets with so voluminous a 
volume. ‘Tis like an egg with two 
yolks—which, though a double, is 
still a single egg, and as such sold 
in the market. We do not remem- 
ber having seen an egg with three 
yolks—but that is no reason why 
Mr Alford’s next apparent one vo- 
lume may not contain four. 

Gentle reader do not suppose that 
we are angry, and about to cut up 
the Vicar of Wimeswould. We have 
heard of him as a most accomplished 
scholar; and, in alate number of the 
Edinburgh Review, remember hav- 
ing read some extracts from “ The 
School of the Heart,” which we 
thought very beautiful. So let us 
take a glance over his productions, 
and select some specimens. A 

lance ? Yes—a glance. For we have 
earned to read a book like a land- 
scape. Some people will stand, With 
their mouth as wide-open as their 
eyes, for half an hour on end, in stu- 
pid astonishment, gazing at a land- 
scape, without having any compre- 
hension of its character, just as they 
will sit for even a longer period of 
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time, perhaps half a day, staring on 
a book with a similar result, leaving 
the one, and laying down the other, 
with no distincter idea than that 
they have been studying something 
probably very mountainous, or cer- 


tainly very flat. Set us on a hea- 
ven-kissing hill, and at a glance we 
are master of ten counties. Put 
the largest folio into our hand, and in 
a few twinklings of an eye, we know 
it from frontispiece to finis. Perhaps, 
while we perceive we also create; 
and to say the truth, we often feel 
as if we had written what we are 
reading, and blush to be betrayed 
into admiration of our own works. 
This may be the secret cause of 
the delight which we derive from 
almost every publication, whether 
in prose or verse, called new by the 
or and fondly believed to be so 
y the nominal author. It isa 
mirror dimly or clearly reflecting 
ourselves. There have been some 
exceptions—and among them per- 
haps the most conspicuous were the 
Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred 
Tennyson. They contained nume- 
rous beauties which we feel to be 
original and out of our sphere; and 
on our expressing our delighted ad- 
miration of them, we gave vent to 
the most unselfish and disinterested 
feelings that could expand a critic’s 
breast. Their follies were so pecu- 
liarly his own, that in printing them, 
almost without comment, we left 
them to speak for themselves, and 
they did so to the general scorn. 
For condact so judicious and be- 
nign, Mr Tennyson commissioned a 
midge to madden and murder us 
with its fatal sting. A billion midges 
attacking the face and hands of one 
old man ona summer twilight might 
annoy him sorely, and drive him 
from his avenue into his house. But 
one midge, the first and last of his 
race, could not rationally expect to 
send Christopher North to Hades. 
To do that it would have required 
one of those antideluvian creatures 
so powerfully described by Lord 
Brougham in his Treatise on Natu- 
ral Theology, and even he would 
have encountered an ugly customer. 
We survived the onslaught of the 
unhappy little insect, whoimpotently 
expired “ even in the sound himself 
had made,” to afflict, on the earliest 
opportunity, the ingenious Jyrict 
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with our intolerable panegyrics. 
We are not without hopes of driving 
him absolutely mad; for his genius 
is unquestionable, and no comfort 
he may derive from our ridicule will 
suffice to make his life endurable 
under the opprobrium of our praise. 
True that Wordsworth, Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Campbell, Crabbe, 
Byron, Moore, Bowles, Montgémery, 
and Elliot have received kindly what 
Alfred Tennyson “ with sputtering 
noise rejected ;” but they are glut- 
yous, he an Epicure— 

‘© He on honey dew hath fed, 

And breathed the air of Paradise.” 

We love the bright youths who 
have wooed and are wooing the 
Muses on the banks of the Cam 
and the Isis; and we think a better 
Poem might be written on the 
present rivalry of these famous 
streams, than Mason’s or Warton’s. 
We must now confine ourselves to a 
notice of Mr Alford’s poems—but 
where the deuce are they — and 
by what invisible agent have they 
been spirited away? The fairies 
that haunt “ our ain house at hame ” 
excel all the other Silent People in 
feats of legerdemain. We lay down 
our snuff- box within an inch of the 
edge of our paper, and even as we 
are eyeing it askance, it disappears, 
nor search as we will, is itany where 
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to be found, till, after half an hour's 
perplexity and despair, we discover 
it secreted below sume blotting pa- 
per, or lying bare and exposed in the 
bottom of the candlestick. Where, 
in the name of Satan, can these in- 
fernal snuffers have flown? To Ja- 
pan. Yet, there again, they are in- 
censing our very nose. The pro- 
blem at present to be solved, is what 
has become of “the School of the 
Heart?” Ha—here it is in this box 
of mignionette. We have a habit of 
hobbling about the room during per- 
usal of a poem, and find we have 
deposited it, at a turn, beside the 
Frenchman’s darling. No scent 
more sweet,—and it is felt as if it 
embalmed the leaves. 

There is poetry in the volume, and 
fine poetry too; and that is all one’s 
heart requires on such a day as this 
—nor cares it, whether they be there 
or no, for the graces of consummate 
art. Such graces are not wanting, 
yet they are not prevalent; and 
haply in congenial weather we might 
frown on some spots here and there 
on this young poet’s pages; but in 
the vernal sunshine even such ne- 
gligence is not without a charm, and 
seems to occur happily among the 
culture. Wecall Mr Alforda young 
poet, though he is a married man 
for he says at the close, 


“© Thus far in golden dreams of youth, I sing 
Of love and beauty ; beauty, not the child 

Of change ; nor love, the growth of fierce desire, 
But calm and blessed both, the heritage 

Of purest spirits, sprung from trust in God. 
Further to pierce the veil, asks riper strength, 
And firmer resting on conclusions fixed 

By patient labour wrought in many years. 

Here rest we then, our message thus declared, 
Leave the full echoes of our harp to ebb 

Back from the sated ear; teaching meanwhile 
Our thoughts to meditate new melodies, 

Our hands to touch the strings with safer skill.” 


He writes like a young poet, and we 
suspect will continue to do so for 
some few years, for he luxuriates in 
his own feelings with a spirit as yet 
untamed, as it seems to us, by very 
severe trials, and overflowing with 
delight and love. Assuredly his is 
no unthinking happiness — but 
thoughtful exceedingly; yet it at 
present pervades his being, and his 
poetry, though sometimes mourh- 
ful when painting the common lot, 


and truly pathetic, almost through 
out brightens with bliss, when he 
and his are its subjects, and the 
shades that embower their untrou- 
bled life. 

This is what we mean by calling 
hign a young poet—though in years 
he is ripe—and in understanding ; 
but had he not been so happy—had 
his heart been called on for a diffi- 
cult gratitude—there would, we 
think, have been something pro- 
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founder in its sadness than even the 
ure piety of the Six Lessons of the 
Rchool of the Heart. 

We wish you not to remember 
these words—for now that they are 
written they seem almost peevish; 
but we never blot, and in spite of 
them declare that we love the Poet, 
though to us personally unknown, 
for sake of his poetry, which flows on 
sincere as any stream in a pastoral 
land, and it is by its purity that the 
element has power over the beauty 
of its own banks and braes, and the 

lory of the heavens. Whata charm 
in truth! Here we have no affected 
raptures—no fantastic or distorted 
passions—no simulated sorrows—no 
carefully got-up agonies—no elabo- 
rate despair. Natural feelings, pure 
and high and good, find for the most 
part appropriate expression, and 
always expression animated and 
eloquent; our sympathies accom- 
pany all the moods of the poet’s 
mind; nor could even the sorrow- 
ful keep their hearts altogether un- 
affected by his happiness, for it can 
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never be truly called selfish; and 
we feel as we read that the Vicar of 
Wimeswould is not one who “ gives 
to misery all he has—a tear,” but 
that his is a heart and a hand open 
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for better benefactions. He is a 
Christian indeed. 

We were just about to give some 
specimens of the School of the Heart, 
but the Sonnets claim precedence, 
as first in order, and though some of 
them are not sufficiently compact, 
none are without much merit, and 
most of them are very beautiful. 
They do not constitute a series—yet 
though on different subjects, one 
sweet and solemn spirit gives them 
all a kindred if not a common cha- 
racter. From nearly fifty we take 
eleven, not because they are decid- 
edly superior to the rest, but because 
they read well in succession, owing 
to their prevailing spirit. They are, 
in the best sense, religious; nor 
less affectingly so those which refer 
to men, and things, and times before 
the Advent that has changed the 
civilized world. 


ACADEME. 


“ Before the day the gleaming dawn doth flee :— 
All yesternight I had a dreary dream ; 
Methought I walked in desert Academe 





Among fallen pillars—and there came to me 
All in a dim half-twilight silently 

A very sad old man—his eyes were red 

With over-weeping—and he cried and said 

‘ The light hath risen but shineth not on me.’ 
Beautiful Athens, all thy loveliness ° 
Is like the scarce remembered burst of spring 

When now the summer in her party dress 

Hath clothed the woods, and filled each living thing 
With ripest joy—because upon our time 

Hath risen the noon, and thou wert in the prime.” 





COLONOS. 


“ Colonos! can it be that thou hast still 

Thy laurel and thine olive and thy vine ? 

Do thy close-feathered nightingales yet trill “ 
Their warbles of thick-sobbed song divine ? 

Does the gold-sheen of the crocus o’er thee shine, 
And the dew-fed clusters of the daffodil, 

And round thy flowery knots Cephisus twine, 
Aye oozing up with many a bubbling rill ? 

O might I stand beside thy leafy knoll 

In sight of the far-off city towers, and see 

The faithful-hearted pure Antigone 

Toward the dread precinct leading sad and slow 
That awful temple of a kingly soul 

Lifted to heaven by unexampled wo.” 
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** Slowly and softly let the music go, 

As ye wind upwards to the grey church tower ; 
Check the shrill hautboy, let the pipe breathe low— 
Tread lightly on the pathside daisy flower. 

For she ye carry was a gentle bud, 

Loved by the unsunned drops of silver dew ; 

Her voice was like the whisper of the wood 

In prime of even, when the stars are few. 

Lay her all gently in the flowerful mould, 

Weep with her one brief hour ; then turn away,— 
Go to hope’s prison,—and from out the cold 

And solitary gratings many a day 

Look forth: ’tis said the world is,growing old,— 
And streaks of orient light in Time’s horizon play.” 


The Funeral Sermon was on the text ‘‘ The Master is come, and calleth for thee.” — 
St John, xi. 28. 





** Rise, said the Master, come unto the feast :— 
She heard the call, and rose with willing feet : 
But thinking it not otherwise than meet 

For such a bidding to put on her best, 

She is gone from us for a few short hours 

Into her bridal closet, there to wait 

For the unfolding of the palace gate 

That gives her entrance to the blissful bowers. 
We have not seen her yet; though we have been 
Full often to her chamber door, and oft 

Have listened underneath the postern green, 

! And laid fresh flowers, and whispered short and soft : 
But she hath made no answer, and the day 

From the clear West is fading fast away.” 





HEU QUANTO MINUS EST CUM RELIQUIS VERSARI, QUAM TUI MEMINISSE. 


‘* The sweetest flower that ever saw the light, 
The smoothest stream that ever wandered by, 
The fairest star upon the brow of night, 
Joying and sparkling from his sphere on high, 
The softest glances of the stockdove’s eye, 
The lily pure, the marybud gold-bright, 

e The gush of song that floodeth all the sky 
From the dear flutterer mounted out of sight ;— 
Are not so pleasure-stirring to the thought, 
Not to the wounded soul so full of balm, 
As one frail glimpse, by painful straining caught 
Along the past’s deep mist-enfolded calm, 
Of that sweet face, not visibly defined, 
But rising clearly on the inner mind.” 





DEATH. 


§¢ Still as a moonlight ruin is thy form, 

Or meekness of carved marble, that hath prayed 
For ages on atomb ; serenely laid 

As some fair vessel that hath braved the storm 
And past into her haven, when the noise 

That cheered her home hath all to silence died, 
Her crew have shoreward parted, and no voice 
Troubles her sleeping image in the tide. 

Sister and Saint, thou art a closed book 

Whose holy printing none may yet reveal ; 

A few days thou art granted us to look 

On thy clasped binding, till that One unseal, 
The Lamb, alone found worthy, and above 
Thou teach sweet lessons to the Kings of Love.” 
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‘** On thy young brow, my cousin, twenty years 
Have shed their sunshine—and this April morn 
Looks on thee fresh and gladsome, as new-born 
From veiling clouds the King of Day appears : 
Thou scarce canst order back the thankful tears 
That swell in thy blue eyes—nor dare to meet 
The happy looks that never cease to greet 
Thee, the dear nursling of our hopes and fears. 
This Eastertide together we have read 

- How in the garden when that weeping one 
Asked sadly for her Lord of some unknown, 
With look of sweet reproof he turned and said, 
MARY—sweet cousin, when thy need shall be, 
That word, that look, so may he turn on thee.” 


TO THE SAME. 


‘* Cheeriest of maidens, who with light of bliss 
That waneth never, in thy gladsome eye, 
Passest all lightly Earth’s sad sorrows by, 
Scarce crediting report of aught amiss 

In the wide-wasted world; on thee the smile 
Of heavenly Peacefulness doth ever rest, 

And thou art joying in a region blest 

With tempests raging round thee all the while. 
So mayst thou ever be, if thou shalt keep 
Unfailing communings with him above ; 

And in thy sunshine hours of wakeful Love, 
And the unchecked confidings of thy sleep, 
With pure distilment be thy spirit fed 

Of holiest influence, from His presence shed.” 


TO THE WOOD PIGEON. 
WRITTEN IN PASSION WEEK. 


** Tell me, thou mild and melancholy bird, 

Whence learnedst thou that meditative voice ? 

For all the forest passages rejoice, 

And not a note of sorrow now is heard ; 

I would know more—how is it I preferred 

To leave the station of my morning choice, 

Where with her sudden startle of shrill noise 

The budding thorn-bush brake the blackbird stirred ? 
Sweet mourner—who in time of fullest glee 

Risest to uttering but so sad a strain, 

And in the bleak winds, when they ruffle thee, 

Keepest thee still, and never dost complain ; 

I love thee—for thy note to memory brings 

This sorrowing in the midst of happiest things.” 


EASTER EVE. 


‘*T saw two women weeping by the tomb 

Of one new buried, in a fair green place 

Bowered with shrubs ;—the eye retained no trace 
Of aught that day performed,—but the faint gloom 
Of dying day was spread upon the sky ;— 

The moon was broad and bright above the wood ;— 
The distance sounded of a multitude, 

Music, and shout, and mingled revelry. 

At length came gleaming through the thicket shade 
Helmet and casque—and a steel-armed band 
Watched round the sepulchre in solemn stand ; 
The night-word past, from man to man conveyed ; 
And I could see those women rise and go 


Under the dark trees, moving sad and slow.” 
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‘* Saviour and Lord beloved—what homage new 
Shall thy Church give thee in these latter days, 
When there is nothing new ?—no song of praise 





That ages have not sung—nor worship due 


That hath not long been paid? 


Faithful and true 


Our hearts are beating to thee—can we raise 
No monument for victories of grace— 

Must all our efforts be so poor and few ? 

O vain and earthly wish—that would be great 
In over-serving—rather may we lie 

In meekest self-devotion at thy feet, 

And watch the quiet hours as they pass by, 
Content and thankful for occasion shown 

To make old service and old faith our own.” 


Mr Alford, it will have been al- 
ready seen, is like all our true young 
poets, a reverential admirer of 
Wordsworth, of whom he finely 
says, 


‘¢ That reverend Priest of Poesy, 

Whose presence shines upon these twilight 
times, 

Hath in the CuurcHYARD IN THE Moun- 
TAINS done 

One sacrifice whose scent shall fill the 
world.” 


But he is no imitator. Inspired 
by the sympathy awakened and 
enlightened and developed in his 
soul by that great poet, with all 
manifestations of the fair and the 
good, some of his strains are not 
unworthy of being read even along 
with those of “ higher mood” in the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets or in the 
Excursion. Some simple little 
poems, too, there are in this volume 
which are very lyrical ballads, and 
no doubt owe to them their exist- 
ence. But only ina fine mind and 
a feeling heart could they have so 
been generated. It is not always 
essential. to true poetry that it shall 
be original; genius itself is privileged 
to draw light from golden urns, 
which it knows how to make shine on 
spots that then for the first time are 
seen invested with a touching beauty; 
and a new colouring, wheresoever 
drawn, given to familiar thoughts or 
things, is itself creation. This may 
be truly said, we think, of the two 
following little poems, which had 
never been written by Mr Alford, 
had he not deeply felt the simplest 
strains of Wordsworth, yet, which 
nevertheless could only have been 
written by one “with an eye that 
broods and sleeps in its own heart.” 


A DOUBT 


Wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop 
Than when we suar.—WorDSWORTH. 


‘* T know not how the right may be :— 
But I give thanks whene’er I see 
Down in the green slopes of the West 
Old Glastonbury’s towered crest. 


‘* T know not how the right may be :— 
But I have oft had joy to see 

By play of chance my road beside 

The Cross on which the Saviour died. 


** [know not how the right may be :— 
But I loved once a tall elm-tree 
Because between its boughs on high 
That Cross was opened on the sky. 


‘“* T know not how the right may be :— 
But I have shed strange tears to see, 
Passing an unknown town at night, 

In some warm chamber full of light 

A Mother and two Children fair 
Kneeling with lifted hands at prayer. 


‘* 1 know not how it is—my boast 

Of Reason seems to dwindle down ; 
And my mind seems down. argued most 
By forced conclusions not her own. 


‘*T know not how it is—unless 
Weakness and strength are near allied ; 
And joys which most the spirit bless 
Are furthest off from earthly pride.” 


EVERY DAY’S EMPLOY. 


‘* T have found Peace in the bright earth 
And in the sunny sky: 

By the low voice of summer seas, 
And where streams murmur by ; 


‘*] find it in the quiet tone 
Of voices that I love : 

By the flickering of a twilight fire, 
And in a leafless grove ; 
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**7 find it in the silent flow 
Of solitary thought : 

Tn calm half-meditated dreams, 
And reasonings self-taught ; 


** But seldom have I found such peace 
As in the soul’s deep joy 

Of passing onward free from harm 
Through every day’s employ. 


** Tf gems we seek, we only tire, 
And lift our hopes too high ; 

The constant flowers that line our way 
Alone can satisfy.” 


AN ANCIENT MAN. 


‘*¢ There is an Ancient Man who dwells 
Without our parish bounds, 

Beyond the poplar avenue, 
Across two meadow-grounds : 

And whensoe’er our two small bells 
To church call merrily, 

Leaning upon our churchyard gate 
This old man ye may see. 


*¢ He is a man of many thoughts, 
That long have found their rest, 
Each in its proper dwelling-place 
Settled within his breast : 
A form erect, a stately brow, 
A set and measured mien— 
The satisfied unroving look 
Of one who much hath seen. 


** And once, when young in care of souls, 
I watched a sick man’s bed, 

And willing half, and half-ashamed, 
Lingered, and nothing said ; 

That ancient man, in accents mild, 
Removed my shame away— 

‘ Listen!’ he said; * the Minister 
Prepares to kneel and pray.’ 


*¢ These lines of humble thankfulness 
Will never meet his eye; 

Unknown that old man means to live, 
And unremembered die. 

The forms of life have severed us— 
But when that life shall end, 

Fain would I hail that reverend man 
A Father and a Friend.” 


A DIALOGUE. 


*6¢ Child, whither goest thou 
Over the snowy hill ?— 
The frost-air nips so keen 
That the very clouds are still : 
From the golden folding curtains 
The Sun hath not looked forth, 
And brown the snow-mist hangs 
Round the mountains to the North.’ 
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‘¢ ¢ Kind Stranger, dost thou see 
Yonder church-tower rise, 
Thrusting its crown of pinnacles 
Into the looming skies ? 
Thither go I:—keen the morning 
Bites, and deep the snow ; 
But in spite of them, 
Up the frosted hill I go.’ 


**¢ Child, and what dost thou 
When thou shalt be there ?— 
The chancel-door is shut— 
There is no bell for prayer ; 
Yester morn and yester even 
Met we there and prayed ; 
But now none is there 
Save the dead lowly laid.’ 


** © Stranger, underneath that tower, 
On the western side, 

A happy, happy company 
In holy peace abide ; 

My father, and my mother, 
And my sisters four— 

Their beds are made in swelling turf, 
Fronting the western door.’ 


“* ¢ Child, if thou speak to them 
They will not answer thee ; 

They are deep down in earth, — 
Thy face they cannot see. 

Then wherefore art thou going 
Over the snowy hill ?— 

Why seek thy low-laid family 
Where they lie cold and still ? *— 


“¢ Stranger, when the summer heats 
Would dry their turfy bed, 

Duly from this loving hand 
With water it is fed ; 

They must be cleared this morning 
From the thick-laid snow— 

So now along the frosted field, 
Stranger, let me go.’ ”” 


It is easy to catch the peculiar 
style of a great poet in his hum- 
bler compositions, nor difficult to 
catch even something of his pecu- 
liar spirit. But it is not easy—it is 
very difficult—nay, it is not pos- 
sible—for a man who is no poet at 
all to catch both, so as to produce 
@ composition that shall be not a 
mere imitation or parody, but a poem 
of the same family, not with out- 
ward featuresof resemblance merely, 
but affecting the heart by the same 
inward character. In proof of this, 
we refer to the witlings who have 
been so silly as to suppose that they 
could play like Wordsworth, even 
while the chief musician was show- 
ing the power of his divine art by 
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sounding on the pastoral pipe the 
lowest key inthe gamut. They felt 
not the sweetness of the monotone 
that yet could thrill men’s hearts. 
We doubt not that the witlings and 
the worldlings would sneer at the 
above quotations; but none such 
are readers of Maga, and they alone 
can feel the beauty of such lowly 
strains who can comprehend the 
grandeur of the highest, knowledge 
and love being comprehensive, now 
pleased to be instructed by the in- 
nocence of a child, and now elevated 
by listening to an angel’s song. 

Here are some exquisite lines 
that possess, perhaps, more of a 
character of their own—yet they 
too must surely resemble some lines 
of which the words are now by us 
forgotten—for we feel in reading 
them, as we have often felt in listen- 
ing to some mournful air that, only 
because it was so very mournful, 
went into the heart as if it were 
some melody heard of old, and ac- 
companied with something like a 
faint remembrance of tears. 


LAST WORDS. 


‘* Refresh me with the bright blue violet, 
And put the pale faint-scented primrose 
near, 
For I am breathing yet : 
Shed not one silly tear. 
But when mine eyes are set 
Scatter the fresh flowers thick upon my 
bier, 
And let my early grave with morning dew he 
wet. 


‘* T have passed swiftly o’er the pleasant earth, 
My life hath been the shadow of a dream ; 
The joyousness of birth 
Did ever with me seem : 
My spirit had no dearth, 
But dwelt for ever by a full swift stream, 
Lapt in a golden trance of never-failing 
mirth, 


** Touch me once more, my father, ere my 
hand 
Have not an answer for thee ;—kiss my 
cheek 
Ere the blood fix and stand 
Where flits the hectic streak ; 
Give me thy last command, 
Before I lie all undisturbed and meek, 
Wrapt in the snowy folds of funeral swath- 
ing-band.” 


_ Had the poet, speaking in his own 
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character, spoken thus of the dying 
girl, we should have felt, probably, 
that he had unduly indulged his 
fancy, and that his heart was unaf- 
fected by any passion of grief—by 
much emotion of sorrow. But we 
feel very differently on hearing such 
images from lips in an hour to be 
silent for ever; love stronger than 
death, of all that had been so fair to 
her eyes and so dear to her soul, 
beautifies, even to her parting spirit, 
what else were in itself so doleful, 
and she thinks, as if it were but an- 
other happy bed, of the grave wet 
with morning dew; death seems not 
to be death, and her life, even at the 
moment it is seen to be mortal, to 
be inextinguishable, bedecked so 
sweetly is the mould; while her 
filial piety prevailing in the midst 
of her holy resignation, in these few 
words, “ Give me thy last com- 
mand,” tells what the sacredness 
of duty had ever been in her soul, 
and that she has been sent for to re- 
ceive her reward. 

Here are two Hymns—one to the 
Sea and one to the Sun—and as we 
wish to show all Mr Alford’s powers 
as exhibited in this volume, we shall 
quote both of them entire. We 
think we said something, not long 
ago about Hymns and Odes in an 
article on Coleridge’s poetry—and 
though we could say a good deal 
more now, without risk of repeating 
what we have as clean forgot as all 
the rest of our writings, we abstain ; 
and refer you to the January Num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, where, 
in an article on Alford, you will find, 
we believe, something of what we 
gave utterance to in the aforesaid 
article, about Pindar, Milton, Gray, 
Collins, Wordsworth, and the rest. 
We are so far from priding our- 
selves on our knowledge of the 
principles of such very lofty strains, 
that we humbly confess we never 
could understand them, though we 
have never read a Greek Ode without 
a sense of something very glorious; 
and therefore we shall pronounce 
no judgment on those of the Vicar 
of Wimeswould. That to the Sun 
seems to be splendid, that to the 
Sea sonorous; and both Hymns 
have a rich assortment of apparent- 
ly appropriate images, so that you 
could not make them change names 
without confusion, and serious in- 
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jury to their respective merits. We 
suspect that the Hymn to the Sun is 
the better—it has to our eyes and 
ears a classical look and flow—and 
had it been written for that end, 
would have been the favourite of a 
fair field, in a race for a College 
Prize. 

The Hymn to the Sea—let us out 
with it at once—appears to us to 
contain a pretty considerable quan- 
tity of nonsense—but for all that 
may be exceedingly sublime. We 
have good reason to know that the 
sea had much rather that our present 
poets would not write about her at 
all—and has been heard to threaten 
that if she ever catch Barry Corn- 
wall in particular, she will duck him 
over head and ears to cure him of 
his fever-fits of inspiration, just as a 
housewife ducks a hen who has been 
discovered losing her time in sit- 
ting on a dozen addled eggs, from 
which hope in her wildest frenzy 
might not dare so to insult nature 
as to dream she heard the chirp of 
a single chick striving to chip the 
shell which it was for a while to 
carry attached to its little bottom. 
The sea justly thinks it very hard to 
be thus pestered by the popinjays; 
and of late has lost her temper. Let 
Barry, then, and others who keep 
crying out and getting set to music 
‘the sea! the sea!” &c. beware of 
getting into a bathing machine; or 
if he will be so rash, of permitting 
the driver, on any account whatever, 
to take ont the horse. For in that 
event the mighty deep will either 
drive the machine on a lee-shore till 
it become a total wreck, and the 
soul on board perishes; or she will 
call upon the chops of the Channel 
to swallow it with the whole shriek- 
ing crew, whose poor mother will 
never again be able to lift up her 
head. 

Here are the Hymns. 


HYMN TO THE SEA. 


‘* Who shall declare the secret of thy birth, 
Thou old companion of the circling earth ? 
And. having reached with keen poetic 
sight 
Ere beast or happy bird 
Through the vast silence stirred, 
Roll back the folded darkness of the primal 
night ? 
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** Corruption-like, thou teemedst in the 
graves 
Of mouldering systems, with dark weltering 
waves 
Troubling the peace of the first mother’s 
womb ; 
Whose ancient awful form 
With inly-tossing storm 
Unquiet heavings kept—a birth-place and a 
tomb. 


*¢ Till the life-giving Spirit moved above 
The face of the waters, with creative love 
Warming the hidden seeds of infant 
light : 
What time the mighty word 
Through thine abyss was heard, 
And swam from out thy depths the young 
day heavenly bright. 


“¢ Thou and the earth, twin-sisters, as they 
say, 
In the Po were fashioned in one day ; 
And therefore thou delightest evermore 
With her to lie and play 
The summer hours away, 
Curling thy loving ripples up her quiet 
shore. 


“© She is a married matron long ago 
With nations at her side; her milk doth 
flow 
Each year; but thee no husband dares 
to tame ; 
Thy wild will is thine own, 
Thy sole and virgin throne— 
Thy mood is ever changing—thy resolve the 
same, 


** Sunlight and moonlight minister to 
thee: 
O’er the broad circle of the shoreless sea 
Heaven's two great lights for ever set and 
rise ; 
While the round vault above 
In vast and silent love 
Is gazing down upon thee with his hundred 
eyes. 


** All night thou utterest forth thy solemn 
moan, 
Counting the weary minutes all alone : 
Then in the morning thou dost calmly lie 
Deep-blue, ere yet the sun 
His day-work hath begun, 
Under the opening windows of the golden 
sky. 


‘* The Spirit of the mountain looks on thee 
Over an hundred hills; quaint shadows flee 
Across thy marbled mirror : brooding lie 
Storm-mists of infant cloud 
With a sight-baffling shroud 
Mantling the grey-blue islands in the West- 
ern sky, 
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** Sometimes thou liftest up thine hands on 


Into the tempest-cloud that blurs the sky, 
Holding rough dalliance with the fitful 
blast : 
Whoee stiff breath whistling shrill 
Pierces with deadly chill 
The wet crew feebly clinging to their shat- 
tered mast. 


‘* Foam-white along the border of the shore 
Thine onward-leaping billows plunge and 
roar ; 

While o’er the pebbly ridges slowly glide 
Cloaked figures, dim and gray 
Through the thick mist of spray, 

Watchers for some struck vessel in the boil- 


ing tide. 

‘* Daughter and darling of remotest 
eld— 

Time’s childhood, and Time’s age thou hast 
beheld ; 


His arm is feeble and his eye is dim : 
He tells old tales again— 
He wearies of long pain :— 
Thou art as at the first—thou journeyedst 
not with him.” 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 


** Methinks my spirit is too free 
To come before thy presence high, 
Obtruding on the earth and sky 
Aught but their solemn joy at greeting 
thee ; 
Methinks I should confess 
Some awe, at standing in the way 
Of this thy pomp at birth of day, 
Troubling thy sole unrivalled kingliness. 


** Glorious Conqueror, unfolding 
Over the purple distance 
Thy might beyond resistance 
Upon the charmed earth: that waits behold- 


ing 
The fulness of thy glory, ere she dare 
To tell thee she rejoices 
With all her myriad voices, 
Too modest-meek thy first-born joys to 
share. 


** As the mingled blazing 
Of a pomp of armed bands, 
Over a strait into other lands, 
Gladdens the sea-boy from the cliff-side 
gazing ; 
Watching the dazzling triumph pass, 
Rolling onward deep and bright 
With shifting waves of light, 
From floating of crimson banners, and horns 
of wreathed brass ; 
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** As the beacon to that scout of old 
Searching the benighted sky 
With watch-wearied eye, 

Brought sudden gratulation manifold ; 

Bridging all the furrowed waves between 
Ida and Athos, and the Lemnian steep, 
And Agiplanctus, and the deep 

Roll of the bay of Argos, with a tfack of 

sheen ; 


** So joyous on this Eastward-fronting lawn 
After the keen-starred night 
The lifting of thy light 
Fulfilleth all the promise of the dawn; 
Like the bursting of a golden flood 
Now flowing onward fast 
Over the dewy slopes, now cast 
Among flushed stems on yonder bank of 
wood. 


** With such a pomp methinks thou didst 
arise 
When hand in hand divinely fair 
The fresh-awakened pair 
Stood gazing from thick: flowered Paradise : 
Uncertain whether thou wert still the same 
They saw sink down at night, 
Or some great new-created light, 
Or the glory of some Seraph as he down- 
ward came. 


* Thus didst thou rise that first unclouded 
morn 
Over the waters blank and still, 
When on the Assyrian hill 

Rested the ark, and the new world was 

born : 

And when upon the strange unpeopled land, 
With hands outspread and lifted eyes 
Stood round the primal sacrifice, 

Under a bright green mount, the Patri- 

archal band. 


‘* With seven-fold glory thou shalt usher in 
The new and mighty birth 
Of the latter earth ; 
With seven days’ light that morning shall 
begin, 
Waking new songs and many an Eden- 
flower ; 

While over the hills and plains shall rise 
Bright groups, and saintly companies, 
And never a cloud shall blot thee—never a 

tempest lour.” 


We come now to “ The School of 
the Heart,” a poem in six Lessons. 
The title is not a good one, and there 
is no propriety in calling its parts 
Lessons. Mr Alford, perhaps, did so 
to let us understand that he knew 
it had no regular plan. In truth it 
has no plan at all—and therefore is 
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not a poem. But itis poetry; dip 
into it where you will, you soon 
begin to find it very delightful read- 
ing; and there can be no doubt that 
Mr Alford may—little doubt that he 
will yet produce a poem that shall 
be, inthe best sense, popular, and 
range, though at a distance, on the 
same shelf with the Task and the 
Excursion. He is not a proud man 
—but he has a noble ambition to be 
numbered among 


** The Poets who on earth have made us 
heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays ;” 

and powers such as his, animated and 

guided by such a spirit, are equal to 

the performance of such service as 

will fulfil his soul’s desire. 

In a prefatory sonnet, after allud- 
ing to the themes on which poets 
had lavished even heavenly power, 
he says— 

** My harp and I have sought a_ holier 
meed 3 

The fragments of God’s image to restore, 

The earnest longings of the soul to feed, 

And balm into the spirit’s wounds to pour. 

One gentle voice hath bid our task God 
speed ; 

And now we search the world to hear of 
more.” 


That one gentle voice is the voice 
of his life’s partner, and his im- 
mortal hopes; “ The School of the 
Heart” may almost be said to be 
his own vicarage; and he seeks to 
effect the holy purposes announced, 
by revelations of his own inner 
being, from the first disturbances 
of the soul, by thought, and passion, 
through many of its subsequent 
temptations, trials, defeats, and vic- 
tories, on to that “season of calm 
weather” when it has found repose 
in faith, to which it has been led by 
the light of immortal and of mortal 
Jove. These revelations are all ad- 
dressed—directly or indirectly—to 
her ear whose 
‘© Gentle voice hath bid our task God 

speed,” 

The poet has not feared—nor had 
he any reason to fear—to describe 


all their course of love —how he. 
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wooed and won and wed his Christ- 
ian Muse —and all the happiness 
with which it has pleased heaven 
to fill their united life. 

He is, like every other poet we 
ever heard of good for any thing, 
a worshipper of nature—and cer- 
tainly has no ordinary power of de- 
scription—but he indulges himself 
in it without stint or measure—is by 
much too diffuse—and seldom— 
though sometimes—lightens up a 
landscape by a few felicitous flashes, 
or shows its essence concentrated in 
gloom or glory by some one prodi- 
glous line that makes the heart quake 
with fear, or leap up in exultation. 
Who does? Milton and Homer and 
Shakspeare. 

Nevertheless he hasa fine eye and 
a fine ear—and he always infuses 
sentiment, or thought, or passion, 
into the imagery of nature—call her 
not inanimate—for, when seeming 
dead, she will start into life at a 
touch or a breath. If, sometimes, 
his descriptions be from diffusion al- 
most feeble—say rather ineffective 
—they are never false; he has been 
from boyhood too familiarly ac- 
quainted with nature, and loves her 
too well ever to commit any of those 
blunders and sins against her, of 
which the poetasters are so perpe- 
tually guilty, that fortunate is it for 
them that they have no souls. 

Slight hints these of the nature 
of the poem —for after all it is a 
poem—which we had intended, at 
the commencement of our article, 
to have recommended to the lovers 
of poetry, by the best of all proofs 
of its excellence, analysis, and ex- 
tracts. Yet we have room for little 
more—but some fine specimens ;— 
and the first we offer is one which, 
although it loses much by being pre- 
sented apart from the context, is 
surely pitched and sustained on a 
key at once sweet and solemn, and 
of itself sufficient to show that Mr 
Alford is a poet. You will remem- 
ber who it is whom he addresses, 
and that he is speaking of her, of 
himself, and of the aspect of nature 
round about their home. 


‘* There lie around 


Thy daily walk great store of beauteous things, 
Each in its separate place most fair, and all 

Of many parts disposed most skilfully, 

Making in combination wonderful - 
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An individual of a higher kind; 

And that again in order ranging well 

With its own fellows, till thou rise at length 

Up to the majesty of this grand world ; — 

Hard task and seldom reached by mortal souls, 
For frequent intermission and neglect 

Of close communion with the humblest things ; 
But in rare moments, whether memory 

Hold compact with Invention, or the door 

Of Heaven hath been a little pushed aside, 
Methinks I can remember, after hours 

Of unpremeditated thought in woods 

On Western steeps, that hung a pervious screen 
Before blue mountains and the distant sea, 

A sense of a clear brightness in my soul, 

A dayspring of mild radiance, like the light 
First-born of the great Fiat, that ministered 
Unto the earth before the sun was made. 


‘* Evening and morning—those two ancient names 
So linked with childish wonder, when with arm 
Fast wound about the neck of one we loved, 
Oft questioning, we heard Creation’s tale— 
Evening and morning ever brcught to me 
Strange joy ; the birth and funeral of light, 
Whether in clear unclouded majesty 
The large Sun poured his effluence abroad, 

Or the grey clouds rolled silently along, 
Dropping their doubtful tokens as they passed ; 
Whether above the hills intensely glowed 
Bright lines of parting glory in the West, 

Or from the veil of faintly-reddened mist 
The darkness slow descended on the earth ; 
The passing to a state of things all new— 
New fears and new enjoyments—this was all 
Food for my seeking spirit: I would stand 
Upon the jutting hills that overlook 

Our level moor, and watch the daylight fade 
Along the prospect : now behind the leaves 
The golden twinkles of the western sun 
Deepened to richest crimson : now from out 
The solemn beech-grove, through the natural aisles 
Of pillared trunks, the glory in the West 
Showed like the brightly burning Shechinah 
Seen in old times above the Mercy-seat 
Between the folded wings of Cherubim ;— 

I loved to wander with the Evening star 
Heading my way, till from the palest speck 
Of virgin silver, evermore lit up 

With radiance as by spirits ministered, 

She seemed a living pool of golden light ;— 

I loved to learn the strange array of shapes 
That pass along the circle of the year ;— 
Some, for the love of ancient lore, I kept ; 
And they would call into my fancy’s eye 
Chaldean beacons, over the drear sand 

Seen faintly from thick-towered Babylon 
Against the sunset—shepherds in the field 
Watching their flocks by night—or shapes of men 
And high-necked camels, passing leisurely 
Along the starred horizon, where the spice 
Swims in the air, in Araby the Blest ;— 
And some, as Fancy Jed, I figured for‘th 
Misliking their old name;—one circlet bright 
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Gladdens me often, near the Northren Wain, 
Which, with a childish playfulness of choice 
That hath not past away, I loved to call 

The crown of glory, by the righteous Judge 
Against the day of His appearing, laid 

In store for him who fought the fight of faith.” 


Our next extract is perhaps even finer—for though the thought is old 
as profound, its illustration is admirable, and it wins its way through 
the imagination into the credence of the heart. 


*¢ The dews descend—the soft and gentle dews ; 
Over the homeward meadows, stretching forth 
Far into the grey mist, the cattle lie 
Most tranquilly ; the river’s silver swathes 
Move not, nor slumber silently along ; 
The cups of the water-lilies are not stirred 
By pissing eddies, but with countenance 
Turned up to Heaven, they lie and let the dark 
Come down on them, and then they pass beneath 
Into their wat’ry bed, till the young morn 
Looks slant upon the surface of the stream. 
And there among the golden company 
Floats like a queen that grand and ancient flower, 
With name that passing from the charmed tongue 
Reminds us of low melodies in sleep, 
So honey-sweet, so musically soft— 
Like Artemis on Erymanthus’ ridge 
Taking her pleasure in the mountain chase, 
With the field-nymphs around her playing blithe, 
Her beautiful brow she lifts among them all, 
And easy to be known, though all are fair :— 
That flower of many honours, dwelt upon 
By old prophetic light, in time of yore 
A mighty parable of mystic things, 
All sacred, leaf and bud and banded stalk, 
And root that struck into the bed of Nile, 
Or by the lake Meotis—or perchance 
Under the bank of Jordan fringed with palms :— 
Fit and accepted emblem of that first 
Great resurrection of the chosen few, 
When from the waters blank and desolate 
They rose like thee; and token not unknown 
Of other and of deeper tendencies 
Of all things on this earth-—how in the track 
And visible procession of events 
One tale is told, one moral figured forth— 
Birth, death, and resurrection—birth and death 
And resurrection, ever and anon 
Held up in clearest light to human thought. 
The milky tender seed is fashioned first 
From the flower that dies in birth; through cruel blights 
And under adverse skies, with pain and toil 
If not self- known, yet rendered evident 
By the careful nurture that it looketh for, 
It ripens into age; and then it dies 
In the brown ground, and chilly nights and snows 
Pass over it—at last the kindly Sun 
Bursts out upon it, and it breaks its grave, 
And issues forth, a beautiful green thing, 
A fresh and lively scion. And in things 
That look less like our own humanity, 
If we would search, the same great parable 
Is ever taken up and told abroad, 

. And will be till the end. Beauty and Truth 





— 
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Go hand in hand—and ’tis the providence 

Of the great Teacher, that doth clearest shew 
The gentler and more lovely to our sight, 
Training our souls by frequent communings 
With her who meets us in our daily path 

With greetings and sweet talk, to pass at length 
Into the presence, by unmarked degrees, 

Of that her sterner sister; best achieved 

When from a thousand common sights and sounds 
The power of Beauty passes sensibly 

Into the soul, clenching the golden links 

That bind the memories of brightest things, 

So to that queenly virgin on the shore 

Of old Pheacia, neither mortal man 

Nor woman might be likened, but one branch 
Of budding palm, in Delos that upsprung 

Fast by Apollo’s altar from the ground. 

Thus, irrespective of all names of kind 

Is heavenly Beauty—spread along the earth, 

In all created things, always the same.” 


Finer still than either of the passages that have been quoted is this one 
—which will be felt by every religious mind, but could have been written 
but by a man of genius. 


‘* Even the Love of Him 
Now mingled in my bosom with all sounds 
And sights that I rejoiced in—and in hours 
Of self-arraigning thought, when the dull world 
With all its saws of heartlessness and pride 
Came close upon me, I approved my joys 
And simple fondnesses, on trust that He 
Who taught the lesson of unwavering faith 
From the meek lilies of green Palestine, 
Would fit the earthly things that most I loved 
To the high teaching of my patient soul. 
And the sweet hope that sprung within me now 
Seemed all-capacious, and from every source 
Apt to draw comfort ;.I perceived within 
A fresh and holy light rise mildly up ; 
Not morning, nor the planet beautiful : 
That heads the bright procession, when the Sun 
Hath sunk into the West, is half so fair :— 
This was that Light which lighteth every man 
That comes into the world; from the first gleam 
Of momentary joy, that twinkles forth 
Brightly and often from the infant’s eye, 
To that which seldom comes on common days,— 
The steady overflow of calm delight 
In the well-ripened soul ; all thoughts which spring 
From daily sights and sounds, all active hopes 
Brought from the workings of the outer world 
Upon the life within, here have their fixed 
And proper dwelling-place. 





—— 





“ As on the front 
Of some cathedral pile, ranged orderly, 
Rich tabernacles throng of sainted men, 
Each in his highday robes magnificent, 
Some topped with crowns, the church’s nursing sires, 
And some, the hallowed temple’s serving-men, 
With crosiers deep-embossed, and comely staves 
Resting aslant upon their reverend form, 
Guarding the entrance well; while round the walls, 
And in the corbels of the massy nave, 
All circumstance of living child and man 
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And heavenly influence, in parables 

Of daily passing forms is pictured forth : 

So all the beautiful and seemly things 

That crowd the earth, within the humble soul 
Have place and order due ; because there dwells 
In the ihner temple of the holy heart 

The presence of the Spirit from above : 

There are his tabernacles ; there his rites 

Want not their due performance, nor sweet strains 
Of heavenly music, nor a daily throng 

Of worshippers, both those who minister 

Tn service fixed—the mighty principles 

And leading governors of thought ; and those 
Who come and go, the troop of fleeting joys— 
All hopes, all sorrows, all that enter in 

Through every broad receptacle of sense.” 


We conclude our extracts with perhaps the most affecting strain of all 
—and the Poet who could write thus is privileged to call Wordsworth 
friend, and to walk with him in spirit through the “ Churchyard among 
the Mountains.” 


‘* Stand by me here, Beloved, where thick crowd 
On either side the path the headstones white : 
How wonderful is death—how passing thought 
That nearer than yon glorious group of hills 
Aye, but a scanty foot or two beneath 
This pleasant sunny mound, corruption teems ;— 
And that one sight of that which is so near 
Could turn the current of. our joyful thoughts, 
Which now not e’en disturbs them. } 








*€ See this stone, 

Not, like the rest, full of the dazzling noon, 
But sober brown—round which the ivy twines 
Its searching tendril, and the yew-tree shade 
Just covers the short grave. He mourned not ill 
Who graved the simple plate without a name: 

* This grave’s a cradle, where an infant lyes, 

Rockt faste asleepe with Death’s sad lullabyes.’ 
And yet methinks he did not care to wrong 
The Genius of the place, when he wrote ‘ sad :’— 
The chime of hourly clock,—the mountain stream 
That sends up ever to thy resting-place 
Its gush of many voices—and the crow 
Of matin cock, faint it may be but shrill, 
From elm-embosomed farms among the dells,— 
These, little slumberer, are thy lullabyes : 
Who would not sleep a sweet and peaceful sleep 
Thus husht and sung to with all pleasant sounds ? 





** And I can stand beside thy cradle, child, 
And see yon belt of clouds in silent pomp 
Midway the mountain sailing slowly on, 
Whose beaconed top peers over on the vale ;— 
And upward narrowing in thick-timbered dells 
Dark solemn coombs, with wooded buttresses 
Propping his mighty weight—each with its stream, 
Now leaping sportfully from crag to crag, 
Now smoothed in clear black pools—then in the vales, 
Through lanes of bowering foliage glittering on, 
By cots and farms and quiet villages 
And meadows brightest green. Who would not sleep 
Rocked in so fair a cradle ? 


“ But that word, 
That one wordew‘ death,’ comes over my sick brain 
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Wrapping my vision in a sudden swoon ; 

Blotting the gorgeous pomp of sun and shade, 
Mountain, and wooded cliff, and sparkling stream, 
In a thick dazzling darkness. — Who art thou 
Under this hillock on the mountain side ? 

I love the like of thee with a deep love, 

And therefore called thee dear—thee who art now 
A handful of dull earth. No lullabyes 

Hearest thou now, be they or sweet or sad— 
Not revelry of streams, nor pomp of clouds, 

Not the blue top of mountain—nor the woods 
That clothe the steeps, have any joy for thee. 


‘* Go to then—tell me not of balmiest rest 
In fairest cradle—for I never felt 
One half so keenly as I feel it now, 
That not the promise of the sweetest sleep 
Can make me smile on death. Our days and years 
Pass onward—and the mighty of old time 
Have put their glory by, and laid them down 
Undrest of all the attributes they wore, 
In the dark sepulchre—strange preference 
To fly from beds of down and softest strains 
Of timbrel and of pipe, to the cold earth, 
The silent chamber of unknown decay ; 
To yield the delicate flesh, so loved of late 
By the informing spirit, to the maw 
Of unrelenting waste 5 to go abroad 
From the sweet prison of this moulded clay, 
Into the pathless air, among the vast 
And unnamed multitude of trembling stars ; 
Strange journey, to attempt the void unknown 
From whence no news returns ; and cast the freight 
Of nicely treasured life at once away. 


** Come, let us talk of Death—and sweetly play 
With his black locks, and listen for a while 
To the lone music of the passing wind 
In the rank grass that waves above his bed. 


** Ts it not wonderful, the darkest day 
Of all the days of life—the hardest wrench 
That tries the coward sense, should mix itself 
In all our gentlest and most joyous moods 
A not unwelcome visitant—that Thought, 
In her quaint wanderings, may not reach a spot 
Of lavish beauty, but the spectre form 
Meets her with greeting, and she gives herself 
To his mysterious converse? I have roamed 
Through many mazes of unregistered 
And undetermined fancy ; and I know 
That when the air grows balmy to my feel 
And rarer light falls on me, and sweet sounds 
Dance tremulously round my captive ears, 
I soon shall stumble on some mounded grave ; 
And ever of the thoughts that stay with me, 
(There are that flit away) the pleasantest 
Is hand in hand with Death: and my bright hopes, 
Like the strange colours of divided light, 
Fade into pale uncertain violet 
About some hallowed precinct. Can it be 
That there are blessed memories joined with Death, 
Of those who parted peacefully, and words 
That cling about our hearts, uttered between 
The day and darkness, in Life’s twilight time ?” 
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THE DYING FLOWER. 
By Freperick Riickert.* 


‘* Have hope; why shouldst thou 
not ?—the trees 

Have hope and not in vain, 

Stripped by the rough unfriendly 
breeze, 

That spring shall come again. 

Thou too, within whose secret bud 

A life hath lurked unseen, 

Shalt wait till spring revive thy 
blood, 

And renovate thy green.” 


“ Alas! no stately tree am I, 

No oak, no forest king, 

Whose dreams of winter prophesy 
A speedy day of spring. 

A daughter of an humble race, 

A flower of yearly blow, 

Of what I was remains no trace, 
Beneath my tomb of snow.” 


“ And if thou wert the frailest reed, 

The weakest herb that grows, 

Thou needst not fear, God gave a 
seed 

To every thing that blows. 

Although the winter's stormy strife, 

A thousand times bestrew 

The = with thee, thou canst thy 
ife 

A thousand times renew.” 


‘Yes, thousands after me _ will 
blow 

As fair—more fair than I, 

No end can earth’s green virtue 
know, 

But each green thing must die. 

Though they shall share in mine, no 
share 

In their life waits for me, 

Myself have changed—the things 
that were, 

Are not, nor riore may be. 


** And when the sun shall shine on 
them, 

That shines on me so bright, 

What boots their coloured diadem, 

To me deep sunk in night? 

That sun, whose cold and frosty 
smile 

Mocks at my honours brief, 

Seems he not beckoning the while 

A future Summer’s chief ? 


“ Alas! why did my leaves incline 

Unto thy faithless ray ? 

For while mine eye looked into 
thine, 

Thou filch’dst my life away. 

Thou shalt not triumph o’er my 
death, . 

My parting leaves I close 

Upon myself—receive my breath 

Not thou that caused my woes. 


“_ Yet dost thou melt my pride 
away, 

Change into tears my stone !— 

Receive my fleet life of a day, 

Thou endless one alone ! 

Yes! thou hast made my pride to 

ass, 

Mine ire hast sunn’d away, 

All that I am, all that I was, 

1 owe it to thy ray. 


“ Each zephyr of each balmy morn 

That made me breathe perfume, 

Each sportive moth on bright wing 
borne, 

That danced around my bloom, 

Each shining eye that brighter shone 

My magic hues to see, 

These purest joys I owe alone, 

Eternal One, to thee! 


“ As with thy stars thou didst be- 
girth ; 

The never fading blue, 

So didst thou deck thy green of earth 

With bright flowers ever new. 

One breath I have not drawn in 
vain 

For thee—be it no sigh! 

One look I have for earth’s fair 
plain, 

One for the welkin high. 


“ Thou world’s warm-glowing heart, 
be spent 

My life’s last pulse on thee! 

Receive me, heaven’s bright azure 
tent, 

My green tent breaks with me. 

Hail! to thee, Spring, ia glory bright! 

Morn with thy thousand dyes! 

Without regret I sink in night, 

Though without hope to rise.” 








* The author of this beautiful poem—which need fear no comparison with the 
choicest pieces of Goethe or Wordsworth—is no Jess distinguished among the living 


lyrists, than among the Oriental scholars of Germany. 


We translate from a volume 


of poems,— Gesammelte Gedichte von Friedrich Riickert,—published at Erlungen in 


1834. 
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BALLADS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


THE STUDENT. 


As by Salamanca’s city, 
Once | sate within the vale; 
And while birds were round me sing- 
ing, 
Read in Homer’s master tale, 
How in gay and rich apparel, 
Helen mounted Ilion’s wall ; 
And so wondrous seemed her beauty 
To the Trojan elders all, 


That each greybeard to his neigh- 
bour 
Muttered, gazing on her face: 
‘“ Trust me, never was there woman 
Seen so fair of earthly race!” 


And I deeper read and deeper, 
Marking nought that passed a- 
round, 
Till the leaves beside me rustled, 
Then I started at the sound. 


On a neighbouring balcony, 
What a wonder there I saw! 

There in gay and rich apparel 
Stood a maid like Helena. 


And an old man was beside her, 
With so strange, yet kind a mien; 

That I could have sworn—the elder 
Had of Priam’s counsel been. 


Then was I a bold Achaian, 
For from that remember’d day, 
Ever near the haunted dwelling, 
Like another Troy, I lay. 


Simply to relate my story— 
Many a week of summer long, 
Came I every evening thither, 
With my lute and with my song ; 


Told in many a mournful ditty 
All my love and all my pain, 

Till from out the lofty lattice 
Came a sweet response again. 


Thus exchanging word and music 
Passed we half the fleeting year— 


Even this was only granted 
While the dotard did not hear. 


Often from his couch he wandered 
Restless, pane and awake ; 

But unheard by him our voices, 
As the songs the planets make. 


But at last—the night was fearful, 
Starless, gloomy as the grave— 
To my well-accustomed signal 
No response the loved one gave ; 


Only one old toothless lady 
Heard me evermore complain— 
Only that old maiden, Echo, 
Sent me back my call again. 


Vanished was my love—my beau 
Empty chamber, room, and hall! ; 

Empty was the blooming garden— 
Cold and desolate were all ! 


Ah! and ne’er had I discover’d 
Where her home, or what her 
name; 
For by word and sign she threaten’d 
Never to disclose the same. 


Then I went about to seek her, 
Far and near, my lot to try ; 

Homer’s tale I left behind me, 
For Ulysses’ self was I! 


But I took my Jute te guide me, 
And beside each castle door, 

Under every lattice window, 
Made I music as before; 


Sang the strain in field and city 
Which, in Salamanca’s grove, 

Every evening | had chanted 
As asignal to my love; 


But the hoped-for, longed- for answer 
Came not back to bless my ear, 
Only that old lady, Echo, 
Travelled with me, ever near. 


MIDNIGHT MUSIC. 


‘‘ What wakes me from my heavy 
sleep 
With tones so low and sweet? 
O mother, see, who can it be 
So late within the street ?”— 


*T hear no sound—I see no form, 
O slumber soft and mild! 


No midnight music comes for thee, 
My poor and sickly child.” 


“It was no music of the earth 
That sounded in mine ear; 

The — call me with their songs: 
Good night, O mother dear !” 
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THE DREAM. 


In fairest garden wandered 
Two lovers hand in hand: 
Two pale and phantom beings, 

They sate in a flowery land. 


On the cheek they kissed each other, 
They kissed with mouth to mouth; 


They lay in close embraces, 
They were fair and full of youth. 


Two dismal bells were pealing, 
The dream had passed away— 
She in her convent chamber, 
He in a dungeon lay. 


DURAND. 


To the ancient house of Balbi, 
With a bosom music-swelling, 

Came Durand, the gallant minstrel ; 
Soon he nears the lofty dwelling. 


There a fair and youthful maiden 
To his harp will fondly listen, 
And her cheeks will glow with crim- 
son 
And her eyes will fill and glisten. 


Underneath the Linden’s shadow, 
Now his greeting softly ringeth, 
With a full-toned voice, the sweetest 

Of his many lays he singeth. 


From the lattice—from the window, 
Blossoms wave to greet the Jover, 

But the mistress of his music 
Nowhere can the youth discover. 


And aman came out to meet him— 
Sad he!ooked and heavy hearted,— 

** Trouble not the dead who slumber, 
Lady Bianca hath departed!” 


But Durand, the gallant minstrel, 
Hath no word in answer spoken. 
Closed are his eyes for ever, 
And his noble heart is broken! 


In the distant cloister chapel, 
Where the lovely corpse reposes, 

Torches all around her burning, 
And her body strewed with roses. 


Fear and wonder, hope and trem- 
bling, 
All the crowd of mourners seizeth, 
When, the darksome bier forsaking, 
Lady Bianca slowly riseth. 


From the gloomy trance awaking, 
In her beauty hath she risen, 

Like a blushing bride she cometh, 
Shrouded from her narrow prison, 


Still of what had passed unconscious, 
Still, as if by dreams surrounded, 
Asks she gently—* Young Durand— 
~— hot here his music sound- 
ed?” 


Yes, indeed, ’twas his that sounded, 

But that song is past and spoken; 

He hath broke thy death-like slum- 
ber, 

His shall never more be broken! 


To the home of saiats and angels, 
Hath he gone to seek the lady, 
Seek his own beloved maiden, 
Who he deemed was there al- 
ready. 


All the bright and glorious mansions 
To his heedless glance are given— 
Bianca! Bianca! calls he ever, 
Through the empty halls of Hea- 
ven. 
W.E. A. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
BY WILLIAM HAY. 
I. 
( MeLeacer. ) 
Tavrars wai, NioBamen. 7 A. 


NIOBE. 


DavucurTer of Tantalus, lorn Niobe, 

Sad are the tidings which I bear to thee,— 

Words fraught with wo :—ay, now uubind thy hair, 
The streaming signal of thy wild despair : 

For Phebus’ darts, grief-pointed, reek with gore, 
Alas ! alas!—thy sons are now no more. 
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But what is this—what means this oozing flood ! 
Her daughters, too, are weltering in their blood. 
One clasps a mother’s knees: one clings around 
Her neck : and one lies prostrate on the ground : 
One seeks her breast: one eyes the coming wo 


. And shudders: one is trembling, crouching low : 


The seventh is breathing out her latest sigh, 

And life-in-death is flickering in that eye. 
She—the wo-stricken mother, reft, alone, 

Erst full of words—is now mute, stiffened stone. 


Il. 
(MELEAGER. ) 
Evdus ZevePirc, revPepor bcLreg.—x. T. As 
TO ZENOPHILE. 


Thou luscious bud of beauty,—dear to me, 
Zenophile, 

Would I were wingless sleep, to press by night 
Thine eyelids bright, 

That thus, even he, who lulls the eyes of Jove 
In realms above, 

Should not approach thee,—but the maid divine, 

Even in her slumbers, should be wholly mine. 


Ill. 2 
(LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. ) 
Aorece MEY nce vgnetm—n. T. Ao 
ON HOMER. 


The fiery sun, upon his axle turned, 

Bedims the stars and the moon’s holy light : 
The Muses’ brilliant orb in Homer burned, 

And every star of song was lost in night. 


Iv. 
(PLATO.) 
Aroos as ixaprctes Bubvonior—n. T. rs 
ON CUPID SLEEPING IN A GROVE, 
1, 


The shady grove 
We reach, and there we see 
Cythera’s son,—and like was he 
To apples blushing on the tree. 


2. 


His bow unstrung 
And quiver—from the leafy spray 
Suspended hung, 
Where ne’er the garish eye of day 
Through the deep foliage darts its ray. 


3. 


On couch of roses 
He os smiles :—to that ripe lip, 
While he reposes, 
The bees are swarming,—and they drip 
Their nectar—whence they nectar sip. 
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ws Vv. 
(THauivs, THE MiiesiAn.) 
A yrcigd wrardvicroes—n. T. As 


See a meet spot for longing lovers’ vows 

’Neath this green platane’s overarching boughs, 
Where the ripe clusters of the clasping vine, 

Well pleased, amid the greenery recline. 

Grow on, thou platane !—may thy sheltering boughs 
Conceal fond iovers breathing tender vows! 


VI. 
(THauius, THE MILEsIAN. ) 
Ai werent re Tlaviim—x. 4. A, 

ON A FOUNTAIN SACRED TO PAN. 


These elms and willows, with long pointed leaves ; 

This plane, where bough with bough its foliage weaves ; 
This fountain, with its water trickling clear ; 

These rustic drinking cups, for ever near— 

To Pan are sacred all: drink, passer-by ! 

Thou’lt find it med’cine—if thy throat be dry. 


VII. 
(TuEocritUvs.) 


Ato work tev vuMPaY—K. T. A. 





Tell, by the Nymphs! wilt thou for me essay 
Some sweet, sweet lay 

On thy twain pipes ? while I, on scrannel reed, 
Skilless indeed, 

— prelude—and while our neat-herd frees 

is harmonies 

From their wax-jointed prison, we will stand, 
With pipe in hand, 

Near this oak-mantled antre, and will kee 

Goat-feeding Pan—from even a wink of sleep. 


Vill. 
(TayYMoctes. ) 


Mien pov, peépevyemmens Te As 
BEAUTY, A FADING FLOWER. 


1, 


Remember thou 
The solemn words which once I said; 
Remember now— 
“ How bright thy beauty, fairest maid ! 
But, ah! how soon its hues must fade !” 


2. 


ee Oh Fs more _— 

s the bird’s wa through the air 
Than the frail gift ; 

Of beauty’s flower that bloomed se fair, 

But now, alk wan and withered—there. 
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Ix, 
(From THe Pyrravs or Paiiemon.) 
* Of PirsroPes Curiver, ws dxnnesomn, T. Ar 
THE SUMMUM BONUM.~ 


Much time philosophers have spent in vain, 
As I have heard, in trying to explain 

What is the real good, but all their lore 

Has left the question where it was before. 
Some call it virtue, prudence others call, 
Some join the two, but find no good at all. 

Here, in these fields, in digging up my ground, 
Have I, at length, the sought-for treasure found— 
Found it in Peace—thy daughter, gracious Jove, 
Born of good-will to man, and heavenly Love. 
Peace gives us marriage, children, feasting, wealth, 
Friends, kindred, pleasure, wine, and corn, and health ; 
Take these away, and life than death is worse, 

And man himself a merely breathing corse. 


x. 
(Luctanvs.) 
Mircmrays bn. T. As 


AN ENIGMA. 


Hater of poverty, and scourge of those 

Who live in wealth and indolent repose, 

Borne on another’s feet, and not thine own, 

Thou sittest where the poor are never known, 
Wreathed and sostenel the all-delighted guest 
Art thou—where Mirth and Bacchus rule the feast, 
And hovering ever at the rich man’s door, 

Thou shunn’st the humble dwelling of the poor. + 





* “ But as to peace, he loved it—he sought it—he ‘ ensued it’—he was largely gifted 
with the ‘ sweetest phrase of it ;’ because to himself, as well as to some unknown personage, 
in a work which he read with fondness, peace seemed to include all the constituents of that 
good which philosophers have vainly sought in other quarters, and speciously represented 
under other names.” “I will quote the passage, because I have again and again read it 
with the most exquisite delight. "— 


Of Pirdeopos Curciiciv.m x. Tre 


Thus speaks the magniloquent Dr Samuel Parr of these lines, in his Character of 
Char'es James Fox, by which Greek-loving statesman they were, it should seem, most 
especially admired. What, however, any one of the three—the Greek, the Doctor, and 
the statesman—exactly understood by the word peace, it is not very easy to comprehend. 
—Vide The Works of Dr S. Parr, edited by J. Johnstone, M.D., vol. iv. pp. 49 and 
319. 

t The gout is treated in much the sanie way by Martial, lib. xii. 17. 

Quare tam multis a te, Lentine, diebus, &c., and its parentage is not unphilosophically 
given in the following distich, by Edylus :— 

Avoisrods Bdxyov, xai Avoimsrors ADgodirns 
eivedras buydrng AvoimsArns wodeyen- 

Says limb-relaxing Bacchus to limb-relaxing Venus, 

A daughter, limb-relaxing gout, is now begot between us. 
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xI. 
(Luctanus.) 
Inte Ths tuol.— x. Te ds 


His darling son a certain Doctor brought 

To be by me in the delles lettres taught. 

The lad began—“ Achilles’ wrath the spring 

Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing.” 
When to the following line he onward went, 

* Of souls to Ades prematurely sent "— 

“* Friend,” said the leech, “ no use in this I see, 
This lesson he may learn as well of me, 

Who souls to Ades prematurely send, 

* Without the aid of grammar rules, my friend.” 


xi. 
(NicaRcuvs.) 
Hy TriQuves wroyes xnwevs O ctuc—n. T. A. 


1. 
A dealer in cabbage and rue, 
Oh! Stephanus once was his name, 
But as soon as so purse-proud he grew, 
Philostephanus then he became. 
9° 


cee 


Five letters have swollen out that name, 
And his pride may come to this pass, 
That soon he may alter the same 
To Hippocratippidias. 


3. 
Yet though he should call himself—even 
Dionysiopeganodorus, 
In his Adileship’s book he’s plain Stephen, 
—Now strutting so stately before us. T 





* Among the ancients, all subjects connected with rhetoric and the belles lettres were 
included in the term grammar. 

+ Demosthenes even, in some of his withering sentences against Aischines, did 
not disdain this kind of satire. ‘ It is but lately—lately, I say, but yesterday—that 
he commenced at once Athenian and rhetorician. By the help of two additional 
syllables he transformed his father from Tromes to Atrometus, and his mother— 
what a splendid idea!—he dignified with the stately name of Glaucothea, who every 
noe kuows was called Empusa,” (i. e. hag or spectre). Vid. Demosth. pro Corona. 
bio wiv oby nal wecdinymmd. T. As 
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THE MARRIAGE AND REGISTRATION BILLS. 


Tue Reformers, having succes- 
sively tampered with every prin- 
ciple of the constitution, have now 
applied themselves to shake the 
principles of society, and have 
at once assailed parentage, mar- 
riage, the reverence for the grave, 
and the religion of the living. Of 
this we shall hereafter speak. At 
present we proceed to make some 
preliminary remarks on the “ griev- 
ances” which have filled the Dis- 
senting trumpet with such dissonant 
sorrows. One prominent ground of 
this lamentation is their abhorrence 
of being married in the parish 
church. Now this, in ninety-nine 
instances out of a hundred, is alto- 
gether a pretence. The Socinian, it 
is true, may in his unhappy and pre- 
judiced ignorance object to a service 
in which the Trinity is mentioned 
with due reverence. The Jew and 
the Quaker have distinct marriage 
services suited to their own tenets, 
but the great multitude of Dissenters 
have no more distinct notions of 
their dissent than that it allows them 
to boast of having a will of their own, 
to abuse “ prelates, pluralists, and 
prebendaries, according to the re- 
ceived verbiage,” and that it relieves 
them from the propriety of going to 
church on a Sunday. Ia this, we 
really offer no disrespect to the more 
recognised classes of the Dissenting 
community. Disliking their dogmas, 
and censuring their passion for 
schism, we yet can make sufficient 
allowance for the intractableness of 
human notions, and admit their sin- 
cerity, while we are ready and able 
to expose their error ; but dissent is 
a name as “ general as the embracing 
air.” There are tribes of Dissenters 
as remote from each other as the 
eagle fromethe oyster. We have the 
Dissenter who fits up a gilded cradle 
for Johanna Southcote’s offspring. 
The Dissenter who believes that 
Irving was Elias, and that the gib- 
berish which he taught a dozen fool- 
ish women, and more foolish men, 
to chatter at six in the morning, in 
West’s painting room, was direct in- 
spiration. The Dissenter who be- 
lieves with Drummond that the mil- 
lennium is to come precisely on 
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midsummer-day next, by St Paul’s 
clock. The Dissenter who believes 
the world to be the work of Lucifer 
in person, and laughs at the millen- 
nium. The Dissenter who distri- 
butes the whole Bible; the Dissent- 
er who cuts out St Paul, and denies 
his authority. The Dissenter who 
is content with one wife, and the 
Dissenter who claims the advanta- 
ges of a plurality. The Dissenter 
who clothes himself in the sanctity 
of a capeless coat and brown beaver ; 
and the Dissenter who regards his 
natural liberty as being insulted by 
the policeman’s compelling him to 
walk the streets in coat and breeches. 
Every rambling folly of the human 
mind, every arrogant defiance of 
authority, every kuavery of the 
vilest faction, may range itself under 
this banner. Like all other pretexts 
for Republicanism, which is itself 
but a-pretext fer rapine, the whole 
revolutionary mob march under the 
name of lovers of civil and religious 
liberty, and loving true liberty no 
morethan the felon loves the lash that 
keeps him in order, and true religion 
no more than those, “ whose deeds 
are dark, love the light”’ that detects 
them; Dissent is the one capacious 
cover for the privilege of insulting 
thelaws. This outrage has gone to 
an extent which ought to attract the 
vigilance of all Dissenters who de- 
sire to retain any degree of respecta- 
bility attached to the name. If they 
have conscientious scruples on the 
doctrine and discipline of the 
Church, let them have the full ad- 
vantage of those scruples. No 
Christian Church will ever find itself 
authorized in Scripture to coerce 
the conscience; but it would well 
become the honest Dissenter to draw 
the distinction broad and deep be- 
tween himself and the knave. And 
they may be assured that, until this 
is done, their honour for religion 
will be not only liable to be ques- 
tioned, but religion itself will be 
vilified in the national eye by its as- 
sumed connexion with men and 
things, which all know to be abhor- 
rent to the spirit of religion. What 
is the actual state of the matter at 
this moment? If some lawyer, too 
2a 
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base for his profession, disdained 
and publicly shut out of that pro- 
fession, branded and blackened by 
universal contempt, determines to 
revenge himself ou universal society, 
and breed revolution, he instantly 
declares himself a champion of the 
Dissenters. What is to be thought of 
both, if we never hear a syllable from 
the most scrupulous of their body ut- 
terly abjuring the alliance ? If some 
notorious scoffer at religion, a man 
who openly ridicules all the defer- 
ence which almost the basest pay to 
the Divine name, who, living with- 
out even the faith that “ believes and 
trembles,” can have no hope but in 
the grave of the brute, comes for- 
ward to struggle by faction for an 
influence denied to his principles or 
his abilities, he instantly enlists 
himeelf in “the Dissenting interest.” 
How is it possible to extricate them 
from the abomination of this alliance 
while undenied and unrepelled? If 
a rude, profligate, and rebellious tri- 
bune, covered with obloquy, all over 
blistered with disgrace, inflamed by 
the spirit of merciless rapine, and 
breathing the drunkenness of a san- 
guinary superstition, exulting in the 
prospect of a full feast of vengeance 
and confiscation, desires to assail 
the noblest institutions of the em- 
pire, he makes his way at ence to 
the lines of the Dissenters, solicits 
their commission, and proclaims 
himself through life and death their 
sworn ally; what is to be said if the 
alliance is acknowledged, if the fra- 
ternal embrace is given, without a 
single writhe of disgust at the sans- 
culotte wickedness of the new ac- 
complice, if all is congratulatory 
insolence, and the revel of triumph- 
ant corruption ? 

Thus we find, too, on a scale which 
we admit to be more decorous, that 
every measure of public life which 
threatens peculiar evil to the State, 
is brought in as a relief for some 
“ grievance of the Dissenters.” The 
population of England and Wales is 
about twelve millions. The whole 
body of the recognised Dissenters 
(who attend chapels or any place of 
worship) does not number more than 
700,000 ; or, including the Wesley- 
ans, who, however, profess them- 
selves friendly to the establishment, 
hostile to republicanism, and are in 
general quiet people, about a million 
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nine hundred thousand. They are 
chiefly shopkeepers, but the poorest 
of the shopkeepers; generally con- 
temptuous of all that bears the name 
of mental acquirement, almost 
wholly destitute of scholarship; but 
from their jealousy of rank and 
wealth, republican, and from their 
position in the towns, factious, agi- 
tating, and fond of partisanship. 
Thus they have an influence at elec- 
tions greatly beyond their numbers, 
weight, ability, or principle. Thus 
every man, stimulated by an eager- 
ness for public money, an ambition 
of figuring in public life without 
talent, or a zeal of rapine in the garb 
of reform, instantly courts the Dis- 
senters. Thus a Ministry, conscious 
that it is entitled to no hold on the 
nation, instantly courts the Dissent- 
ers. Thus every session of an in- 
secure Cabinet, for the last hundred 
years, has been marked by the in- 
vention of some dissenting grievance 
in the hands of the Ministry, and 
some promise of a remedy sufficient 
to keep them fast and firm as the 
ministerial crutch. Thus we now 
have the whole marriage law about 
to be subverted, as a new boon to 
the Dissenters, of whom nine- tenths 
care not a straw upon the subject, 
but whom it is necessary to keep in 
clientship by keeping in clamour. 
Two bills have been already laid 
on the table of the legislature, for the 
purpose of introducing changes in 
the most important principles of per- 
haps the most important portion of the 
whole legislation of society. Nogreat- 
er error can be committed by the 
nation than supposing that these bills 
are mere ordinary affairs of form, 
municipal regulations, or even relief 
for the calamities of Dissenters con- 
strained to live under the tyrannies 
of an English code. They are total 
changes in the sacred law of mar- 
riage, and the sacred influence and 
celebration of baptism. , We shall 
now, in a general way, give some 
idea of the clauses of these bills. 
The “ Bill for Marriages” enacts, 
that after the first of January, 1837, 
the publication of banns shall no 
longer be required, but that one of 
the parties shall give notice to a 
registrar appointed in each district 
or poor-law union, of the names, 
residences, &c. of both. The party 
applying being accompanied by a 
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third person who knows and is known 
to the registrar. A certificate is then 
to be given by the registrar, and after 
the lapse of twenty-one days, the 
parties, on producing the certificate, 
may be married at any church, or 
chapel, or registered building for the 
purpose, within the district. 

The advantages of banns were a 
publicity which, in the country 
parishes, almost totally obviated the 
hazard of clandestine marriages. 
The residence of at least one of the 
parties on the spot, the open publica- 
tion for three successive Sundays ; 
the general knowledge in villages 
of every matter of the kind, brought 
before them as it is by the notice of 
the parish officers, &c. were effectu- 
al in practice. In some churches of 
the great towns, the banns were less 
marked from their number, but these 
instances were comparatively few, 
and might be easily provided for by 
the simple contrivance of having a 
book kept at the principal chureh 
of the town, where all banns and 
licenses must be entered immediate- 
ly on their being applied for, and to 
which all persons might have re- 
course ; thus giving parents and 


guardians a double chance of know- 


ledge. But by the bill all chance of 
publicity is out of the question. The 
district of the registrar may consist 
of fifteen or twenty parishes ; and 
from the size of many of the country 
parishes, this may extend over a 
very large space. The registrar's 
office may be several miles from the 
residence of those interested in pre- 
venting an improper marriage. There 
is no publication, in church or other- 
wise, to give-them or their neigh- 
bours any notice of the. intended 
marriage. Having no suspicion, they 
will scarcely think of wasting their 
time and trouble in periodical visits 
to the registrar, to investigate an 
evil of which they have no appre- 
hension. The concealment lasts 
twenty-one days, and at the end of 
that time the marriage takes place ir- 
revocably. It is not even solemnized 
in the parish church, where now it 
might be stopped at the last mo- 
ment; but in any church of the fif- 
teen or twenty of the district, or in 
any chapel, or even in any howse 
registered for the purpose, and 
registered by any fanatic or impostor 
for any form of belief, however ex- 
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travagant. In this bill the practical 
effect will inevitably be to favour 
clandestine and corrupt marriages. 
By the 24th clause, marriage by 
license goes through the same du- 
bious process of the visit to the 
registrar. But the license is not in 
any case to be available before the 
expiration of seven days. Thus the 
ceremony is to be retarded in both 
instances a week longer than at pre- 
sent, the banns now taking up but 
three Sundays, or ‘a fortnight, and 
the present licenses allowing the . 
marriage immediately to take place. 
Unnecessary delay being a cause of 
breaking off many marriages, and 
giving room for other evils, and, 
therefore, to be anxiously avoided. 
But even those are the more deco- 
rous form ‘of marriage. The )2th 
clause enacts, that ‘‘ It shall be law- 
ful for any proprietor of any build- 
ing, on the signature of twenty 
housekeepers attesting its having 
been a place of worship for one 
year, to have that house registered 
for the solemnization of marriages.” 
Now, what may be, nay, must. be 
the consequence? It is known that 
any map, let his habits, or calling, or 
acquirements be however unfitting, 
may, through the liberality of the 
present era, be entitled to set up a 
religion for himself, and a chapel for 
his religion, and both without apy 
possible control, bis whole trouble 
being an oath before a magistrate, 
and his whole expense five shillings. 
His chapel may have been a stage or 
a stable, and may be a stage or a 
stable again. Consecration is out of 
the question—the touch of a bishop 
would scandalize the spirit of free- 
dom, besides hurting the conscience 
of the founder of the new religion. 
Of course it is. not supposed that 
those things would occur among the 
more decorous order of Dissenters— 
the Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists.. But dissent is a general 
title. If it now covers fifty seets, it 
may next year cover five hundred. 
From the time when the emoluments | 
of marriages, of which there are 
probably 100,000 a-year in England, 
are found capable of being diverted 
to those places, they will be opened 
for the simple purposes of a marriage 
trade.. Twenty householders may 


-easily be found in any low quarter 


in any town, ready to give their sig- 
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natures for a license which will bring 
this trade into their vicinity, with its 
attendant concourse of carousals. 
There is nothing in the law to pre- 
vent this marriage- house from being 
a joint-stock speculation. There is 
nothing to prevent its being a regu- 
lar appendage to the gin-palace, and 
a bait for drawing popularity to the 
leading mart of poison. There is 
nothing to prevent its being a preli- 
minary to abominations of every 
kind. ‘ 

Another matter of remarkable im- 
portance, but which has probably 
escaped our legislators, respects the 
nature of the celebrations within 
these marriage-houses. At present, 
the extravagances of Sectarianismare 
generally kept in order by opinion, 
combined with the absence of all 
peculiar emolument from any pecu- 
liar folly. But let the day come, 
when the hope of making a hand- 
some profit by the popular attrac- 
tions of the marriage: house shall ex- 
ist, a totally different scene may be 
displayed. Of course, there will be 
at all times sincere enthusiasts, who 
follow absurdity for its own sake. 
But common experience teaches, 
that where gain is to be made, it too 
will be followed by a class who fol- 
low it for its own sake. We shall 
soon see a competition in the mar- 
riage-houses. The speculators in 
those matters will not be content to 
lose their money for the grim piety 
of any forbidding master of morals 
at their counter. They will adopt 
the popular contrivances of compe- 
titorship. We shall see glitter, and 
lights, and placardings without, and 
vice and vileness within. There is 
nothing in the law to prevent their 
turning marriage into any kind of 
celebration that suits their profits. 
The marriage-house may be decora- 
ted into a ball-room, an opera-house, 
any thing. The ceremonial may be 
followed by a dance, a concert, a 
lottery, a féte, or scenes of still more 
startling festivity. This seems to have 
been the case in Paris during the pe- 
riod of the civic marriages. We have 
already our Jumpers and Shakers. 
America has her love-feasts, her 
camp-meetings, and her revivals, 
gocmeaneses sufficiently obnoxious. 

n es the managers will have 
the additional stimulus of money; 
and, as the law leaves the boundary 
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to be marked by those whose interest 
it is to transgress it, we may judge 
with what decorum it will be obser- 
ved. Half of the abominations of 
heathenism arose from this species 
of competitorship. The more showy, 
festive, and profligate the shrine, the: 
more it drew the populace. This 
at once corrupted the populace and 
the ceremonial, and corrupted both 
by a perpetual gradation. The rival 
religions were probably as many as 
our rival sects—the law allowed 
them all, and all to make their own 
exhibitions. The eclipsed shrines 
tried all means to eclipse their thri- 
ving rivals. Those efforts were ail 
in the shape of new profanations,— 
fiction and impurity, with novelty 
and accumulation in both, were the 
acknowledged sources of success, 
until the profanation amounted to 
horrors which demanded the sword, 
and were cut short by the sword. 
We may deny, if we will, that such 
can be the results in England, but 
impurity and impunity are the ori- 
= elements of public evil, aud 
uman nature, intoxicated with mo- 
dern liberalism, may be as flagrant 
and foul, as in the most drunken su- 
perstition of the Pagan world. 

By the 14th clause, the marriage 
in those houses is to be with open 
doors, in the presence of the Regis- 
trar, the hours being from nine till 
three in the afternoon, according to 
any form, or none, the only words 
actually necessary being, “I call 
upon those persons now present, to 
witness, that I, A. B., do take C. D. 
to be my lawful wedded wife (or 
husband)” a fee (yet undetermined ) 
being payable to the Registrar. 

But, in order to provide for all 
delicacies of conscience, in the case 
of individuals who decline recogni- 
sing a God, or any thing relative to 
any religion in marriage, it is enact- 
ed, by the 15th clause, “ That any 
person who may object to marrying 
in one of those registered houses, 
may marry in the presence, at the 
office of the Superintendent Regis- 
trar, and in presence of the Re- 
gistrar and two witnesses.” For 
those persons, even the rankness of 
the marriage- house is too refined,and 
the law tenderly takes care that their 
feelings shall be shielded from any 
impertinent intrusion of the most 
simulated form of homage, The 
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same officer who keeps the paupers 
in order presides over the rapid 
junction, and the civil contract is 
completed, it must be owned, ina 
manner worthy of its conception. If, 
in the vengeance of Heaven, this 
rash, odious, and insulting proposi- 
tion should ever pass into the sta- 
tute-book, there is an end of the 
morals of England. 

The bill for registering Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England, is 
longer, consisting of 46 clauses, but 
more compendious in its meaning. 

By the 2d clause, it is enacted 
that a General Register Office for 
births, deaths, and marriages, shall 
be -established in London or West- 
minster. 

By the 19th—That the occupier 
of every tenement in which a birth 
or death shall happen, shall, within 
eight days after the birth, or three 
after the death, give notice to the 
Registrar of the district; and that 
every occupier refusing to give 
such notice, or give a reasonable 


cause for the delay, shall be fined, 
not exceeding twenty shillings. 

By the 20th—Every particular re- 
quired by the Registrar to be known 


relative to the birth of the child, must 
be furnished by the parents; or, in 
case of their death, by the occupier, 
within fifteen days of the birth, on 
being required by the Registrar. 

By the 22d—That no birth shall 
be registered by the Registrar 
after the fifteen days. The child, 
however, may be brought before the 
Registrar within six calendar months, 
and an oath being made, and half-a- 
crown given as fee, may be regis- 
tered. 

By the 23d—No birth shall be 
registered after six months, under a 
penalty of fifty pounds. 

By the 27th—No burial can take 
place until the Registrar’s certificate 
of the death has been given to the 
clergyman, or the person by whose 
authority the grave is dug. The 
other clauses consist of provisions 
for the appointment of officers, 
clerks, &e. 

The direct result of this bill would 
be, in the first place, to establish an 
inquisitorial power of compelling 
persons to give notice, and of enter- 
ing houses, even to the sick chamber 
of mothers, or the apartments of the 
dying and dead. No house is to be 
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closed against the officers of police 
at any time, or under any circum- 
stances. The officer is to be entitled 
to make the most minute and of- 
fensive enquiries ; if he will, he may 
ask particulars respecting the father 
and mother, which it may be pain- 
ful to their feelings, or even injuri- 
ous to their interests to disclose, re- 
lative to their marriage. 

The demand that every birth shall 
be registered within fifteen days, 
will have the results, either that the 
child, while still too tender to be ex- 
posed to the open air, must be sent to 
the church to be baptized (the usual 
time at present being a month or 
more, according to the strength of the 
infant and the season of the year), 
or must be baptized at home, which 
is contrary to the practice of the 
church, and to the spirit of a rite 
eminently religious; besides, in the 
larger parishes, compelling the 
clergyman to be constantly employ- 
ed traversing his parish in this oc- 
cupation alone ; or if the baptism be 
deferred, as it generally will be, the 
child must have a name for the Re- 
gistry ; which, being before baptism, 
will not be his christian name. If 
even at present, parents exhibit 
great indolence in bringing children 
to the font (frequently being urged 
to it only by the earnest request of the 
clergyman, and the necessity of a 
baptismal certificate for getting their 
children into public schools), how 
much more likely is this indolence 
to prevail where a name has been 
already registered? Butunless the 
christening has taken place, the 
child cannot be regarded as a Chris- 
tian. If the baptismal name should 
be different from the registered, 
there must be great confusion in 
consequence when the measure is 
brought to act on the scale of a coun- 
try of twelve millions of people. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
action of large country parishes, 
know the difficulty of preventing the 
most singular negligence in matters 
of baptism. The probable effect of 
registry before baptism would be to 
increase that negligence until it be- 
came a custom to forget the neces- 
sity of a rite, for which a substitute, 
however imperfect, had been pro- 
vided by the law. 

The declared object of this bill 
has been to relieve the Dissenters. 
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The Dissenters already have regis- 
ters that answer every legal pur- 
pose. The actual consequences of 
this bill and its coadjutor will be to 
tempt away the people from the 
church, by giving a loose to every 
caprice to extinguish all the consti- 
tutional rights and uses of the 
establishment, and to putting on a 
level with a learned, loyal, nume- 
rous, and regulated body of scho- 
lars and divines, the whole miscel- 
laneous multitudes who with a 
hundred angry varieties of opinion, 
and with no public bond to the 
state, claim to be masters of a 
church, which outnumbers them, 
even in population, sixto one. The 
bills are wholly corrupt. They ad- 
mit of no modification ; their princi- 
ple is mischievous; they must be 
thrown out altogether. The grie- 
vances of the Dissenters are imagi- 
nary ; but if they were real, and the 
question was whether they are to be 
left as they are, or the Established 
Church, the pillar of the morals, the 
liberties, and the religion of the em- 
pire, to be broken down before them, 
what man of honesty or virtue, 
of constitutional feeling or religious 
knowledge, would not say, let the 
Church of England stand ? 

In this summation of the proposed 
measures, we have left aside the cir- 
cumstances, and they are very im- 
portant ones—that the bills will re- 
quire a large number of clerks and 
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officers in addition to the poor’s law 
officials—a machinery which, in the 
first instance, and not yet extending 
beyond England, is estimated by its 
proposers at not less than from 
L.80,000 to L.100,000 a-year—(six-. 
teen clauses of the forty-six ot the 
registry bill being occupied in the 
construction of this machinery alone) 
—and that, in the next place, it will 
deprive the whole clergy of a por- 
tion of their income, and the clergy 
of cities and large towns—in many 
instances, of a very large portion, if 
not the entire, calculated at L.50,000 
a-year, a sum now paid without diffi- 
culty, but for which, unless those 
clergymen are to perish in the 
streets, public compensation must 
be provided. The bills, even in this 
point of view, having the fortune to 
combine the three evils against 
which the most vehement deciama- 
tion is raised at the present day— 
Government patronage, national 
waste, and personal spoliation. 
Whatever may be the motives of the 
inventors, those bills are the worst 
sign that bas yet been given of the 
progress of public danger. Their 
spirit menaces the worst and most 
hopeless kind of revolutions, a re- 
volution in the morals of the em- 
pire, one which alike precipitates 
all other overthrow, and leaves na- 
tional recovery, like the recovery 
from the grave, beyond all power, 
but miracle. 


ASCENSION DAY. 


Lirt up your heads, ye everlasting Gates ! 
And ye, eternal doors, where, light-arrayed, 
And breathing love, the attendant. seraph waits, 
Be lifted up: with conquering state displayed 


The Prince of Glory comes! 


Oh! thou of old 


In earth’s most humble form, and lowliest guise 
Veiling thine hallowed might from mortal eyes, 
Though Lord Omnipotent of worlds untold ; 
So—while the clouds of inward night depart, 
Within our willing breasts admitted, shine, 
Saviour, to whom the pure and contrite heart 
A nobler dwelling seems, and costlier shrine 
Than gates of orient pearl, by angels’ art 


With living gems emblazed, and types divine. 


J. F. Houuines. 
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ON THE CRITICAL. 


THE ACCURATE. 


We had intended to conclude our 
** Hints” with the last Number; bat 
as it has been suggested to us, that 
in case of failing in original compo- 
sition in any of the styles we have 
elucidated, the authors will infalli- 
bly betake themselves to the nobler 
craft of criticism, we have felt it our 
duty to give them the result of our 
observations on this interesting sub- 
ject. How people have taken it in- 
to their heads that reviewing is the 
easiest thing in the world, and needs 
neither thought nor study, we have 
never been able to imagine. But 
people nowadays take very odd 
notions into their heads. They will 
next be endeavouring to persuade 
us that it needs no imagination to be 
an entertaining traveller, or no me~ 
mory to be an original improvisa- 
tore. But whether they be right or 
wrong in their notions of reviewing, 
this we know, that we have always 
found it the most difficult of all our 
labours. A stupid book is just as 
tedious a subject asa good one: and 
how tedious a good one may be, wit- 
ness the weeks we have devoted to 
discover the beauties of certain won- 
derful authors, and how little our 
discoveries were appreciated after 
the search and fatigue they had cost 
us. The criticism we speak of is 
of course that which is guided by 
the rules of science, and requires 
this as the szne gua non of its success, 
that it proves the reviewer to know 
fifty times more of the subject than 
the author. Perhaps the criticism 
which people have agreed in consi- 
dering so easy, consists in merely 
giving a fair unbiassed opinion of 
the mevits or defects of a certain 
work, pointing out your reasons for 
the decision you have arrived at, and 
speaking, as the ancient dramatists 
have it, “ by the card.” This, weare 
happy to say, is not the style of cri- 
ticism to which our rules apply. 
Thiugs would have indeed come toa 
pretty pass if the judge were to act 


as counsel, cross-examine the wit- 
ness, and sift out the truth with the 
expertness of an Old Bailey lawyer. 
Where would be the dignity of the 
wig, if this were to be the practice ? 
Where would be the benefit of the 
immense superiority you have shown 
yourself to possess, if you were to 
strengthen your decision with proofs 
and arguments? The thing speaks 
for itself—you take up a book to 
pass sentence upon it. What does 
it matter to the public whether you 
assign any reason for your sentence 
or not? The sentence is a good sen- 
tence, and any one who hints a 
doubt of it, should be committed to 
custody for contempt of court. But 
the best plan, perhaps, in this as in 
the other lucubrations with which 
we have indulged the universe, will 
be to lay down certain definite and 
distinct rules, and afterwards illus-- 
trate them with appropriate exam- 
ples. We pass over the serious cri- 
ticism, the bantering, the severe, the 
honeyed, the polite, and a vast varie- 
ty of others, and come at once to 
the two which seem most in vogue 
at present; we mean “The Accurate” 
and “ The Gossiping.” 

The first step for the Accurate, as 
indeed for all other styles of criti- 
cism, is to give your reader a greater 
reverence for yourself than fer the 
author you are about to examine. 
If an author, for instance, treats of 
any thing connected with the East, 
be sure to begin your essay with an 
anecdote which implies your inti- 
macy with Ali Pacha: if, on the 
other hand, he treats of the North, 
quote from your manuscript notes 
during a six months’ residence in 
the crater of Mount Hecla. We have 
known avery ingenious criticism on 
‘* Meteorology, and gaseous exhala- 
tions,” which derived the whole of 
its value from an intimation in a 
note, that the reviewer had ascend- 
ed with Mr Green in his balloon. 
It was impossible to doubt that a 
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gentleman who had been two or 
three miles into the clouds, knew 
more of meteors and gas, than a 
philosopher who had never perhaps 
been nearer to the moon than the top 
of Arthur’s Seat. Another mode of 
producing this idea of your own su- 
periority, is, in your opening sen- 
tence, to say you detect sundry 
Scoticisms or Irishisms, as the case 
may be, in the volume you are re- 
viewing. This we know has an ex- 
cellent effect, and gives you at once 
the reputation in the mind of your 
reader of being a gentleman of the 
most exquisite taste in composition ; 
and persuades him that you are 
standing all the while up to your 
very lips “in the pure well of Eng- 
lish undefiled.” The reader has an 
esteem for you accordingly, and he 
little dreams, honest man, that your 
tongue is thrice dipt in the brogue 
of Tipperary, or that your tones in 
conversation are redolent of Aber- 
deen, and are formed on the model 
—all grunt and whistle—of your na- 
tional bagpipe. This piece of advice 
applies to all the styles of criticism 
—but the “accurate” has certain 
characteristics peculiar to itself. 

In the first place, keep a good sup- 
ply of old almanacks. When you 
meet with a statement ina book that 
any event happened on Tuesday the 
fifteenth day of August, sixteen hun- 
dred and four, instantly fly to your 
almanack, and if by good luck you 
discover that the fifteenth of August 
in that year fell on a Wednesday, 
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you have secured a most important 
fact, and can lay about you as one 
having authority. In the second 
place, always argue from dates to 
facts. You can very ingeniously 
prove, that all incidents, if they hap- 
pened at all, must have happened at 
some particular time ; and when you 
find it was utterly impossible for the 
event related to have happened on 
Tuesday the fifteenth, you have 
every reason to believe that the 
whole circumstance is the fabrica- 
tion of the author. Say something 
every paragraph in favour of dates. 
Names, particularly christian names, 
is another strong point for the re- 
viewer. John is a very different 
man from James ; in fact, so entirely 
different, as to render the whole 
achievement attributed to James a 
sheer invention. Any one will see 
in a moment the immense power 
which things of this nature give to 
the critic. The author, poor fellow, 
has perhaps worn his eyes out in 
poring among dirty old papers, and 
after a year or two of grubbing, 
comes out with some hitherto undis- 
covered incident, and plumes him- 
self on the issue of his labours; but 
lo! a single glance into the alma- 
nack upsets him, tumbles all his 
grand discoveries into the waters of 
Lethe, and fixes on him, for all the 
rest of his existence, the reputation 
of a very close relationship to Baron 
Munchausen. In elucidation of 
these remarks, we shall present our 
readers with a review of 


ARTICLE III. 


“ Tue Lives or Tae Hackney CoAcHMEN.” 
London: 1836. 


We have ever been of opinion, 
since we took our seat on the chair 
of criticism, that the only value of 
histery is its truth. Without this 
vivifying principle, the most gor- 
geous descriptions cease to please 
—the most eloquent language fa- 
tigues—and even the most beautiful- 
ly expressed reflections are deprived 
of the only foundation on which 
they can legitimately be raised. In 
proportion as we venerate those au- 
thers who remain constant to the 
only just principles on which his- 
tory is established—a rigid adhe- 


rence, namely, to facts and authori- 
ties—in exactly the same proportion 
do we abominate and detest those 
who swerve, in ever so slight a de- 
gree, from the rugged severity of 
truth. Perhaps, indeed, our indig- 
nation is more excited against those 
whose failings in this respect are the 
least glaring—whose works seem 
composed with just that degree of 
accuracy, in some respects, as to set 
the watchfulness of the reader 
asleep as to their inaccuracies in 
others. A work which shall contain 
no dates, and affix no particular va- 
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jue to the mode of spelling the 
names of the persons concerned, is 
certainly not so dangerous a book as 
one which, with the assumption of 
the minutest accuracy, confuses 
James-and John, and mistakes the 
very days of the week. It is indeed 
impossible for the student of history 
to attach too much importance to 
the particularity of the dates. With 
this the feeblest author is strong; 
without it the mightiest genius is of 
no avail. It was with a fine philoso- 
phical perception of this great truth 
that the giant in the Arabian nights 
is overthrown bya date. Nay, as 
if to show the power of dates in 
still stronger relief, the overthrow 
is occasioned by the weight of the 
mere shell of a date, thrown at hazard 
by the hand of a feeble mortal. 
These remarks we have thought it 
necessary to premise, before enter- 
ing on our very disagreeable task 
of pointing out the countless errors, 
both in dates and names, of the au- 
thor before us. In the memoir of 
the celebrated Samuel Jones, we 
have selected no less than thirteen 
mistakes in the first ten pages. 
This distinguished member of the 
whip fraternity, we had persuaded 
ourselves, was so recently before 
the public as to put it out of any 
one’s power to be ignorant of the 
principal incidents of his life. He was 
born at the village of Plassnnvwd- 
ddwmn, in Montgomeryshire, not 
Llwddmwddmswymn, in Cardigan, 
as this author most ignorantly as- 
sumes, on the first of April, 1772. 
His mother’s name was Mary Anne 
—not Marion—Davies; and if the 
author had merely taken the trouble, 
as we have done, to have a certified 
extract from the baptismal register 
of his native parish, he would never 
have fallen into the very glaring 
mistake of describing her as a wi- 
dow. “ Samuel, son of Mary Anne 
Davis, single woman,” are the pre- 
cise words of the entry ; and if, with 
this placed before him, the author 
can reconcile his statement with the 
truth, we shall give him credit for 
more ingenuity than his other Ja- 
bours have led us to believe him 
possessed of. We do not deny that 
there are some former accounts 
which state that she had been pre- 
viously married to a wandering 
tinker of the name of Simon Moss, 
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of whom we may perhaps relate a 
few particulars which have evidently 
escaped the researches of Jones’s 
present biographer; but the report 
appears to be unauthenticated. As 
Moss is the only individual to 
whom she is reported ever to 
have been married, it follows that 
if she at any period was a widow, 
it must have been after, and not 
before the death of her husband. 
Now, we can prove from the New- 
gate Calendar, that it was not till 
Samuel Jones was upwards of five 
years, three days, and fourteen 
hours old, that Simon Moss was 
executed for shooting an exciseman. 
How, therefore, young Jones could 
be the son of a widow whose hus- 
band was still unhanged, we leave 
it for our author to explain. But, 
indeed, this author takes so little 
pains to inform his readers of these 
incidents in which they would be 
most interested, that he hardly deigns 
to tell us by what means it was that 
Samuel, the son of Mary Anne, had 
any claim to the surname of Jones 
at all. Why did he not assume the 
name of his mother? Or why not 
take the name of him who, according 
to this author’s showing, had a 
prima facie right to bestow it, having 
been the husband of his mother ? 
But in the midst of such a multitu- 
dinous paucity of information, our 
questions might be multiplied ad in- 
finitum. What shall we say of the 
biographical capabilities of a person 
so loose in his information as to 
make a mistake in the very spelling 
of his hero’s name? For the first 
eighteen years of Samuel's life his 
name was spelt, according to the 
manner of his country, “ Johnes.” 
It was only when he first made his 
appearance before the magistrates at 
Bow Street, that the spelling was 
altered into the English “ Jones.” 
The pronunciation remained the 
same; and the subject of the me- 
moir being unable to detect the mis~ 
spelling, the warrants for all his 
succeeding apprehensions weremade 
out in the name of Jones. But this 
surely is no excuse for the author of 
shis memoirs, who was undoubtedly 
called upon to relate all the adven- 
tures of his youth, up to the very 
hour, indeed, on which the spelling 
of his name was changed, under the 
denomination of Johnes, and not 
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under a name which he did not ac- 
quire till long after those incidents 
were achieved. And even when he 
does allude to the great change which 
was thus effected on his surname, 
why does he hide the real reason of 
Samuel’s being unable to detect the 
mistake under the cloud of such 
bombastic expressions as “ peculiar 
circumstances of his early unac- 
quaintance with the literature of his 
country?” Is it not sufficiently 
well known that Samuel never, either 
in his youth or in his age, could read 
or write? A modest way, truly, of 
hinting a total ignorance of the 
alphabet, to mention that he was 
unacquainted with the literature of 
his country! And his country too. 
Had he a country? Is the princi- 
pality of Wales a country? What 
country is alluded to? Was England 
his country? Was Scotland his 
country? The author ought to be 
more specific and definite in his ex 
pressions. But this is only a very 
inadequate sample of the gross ne- 
gligence of this author. Will it be 
believed that a person professing to 
give the particulars of the career of 
Samuel Jones omits even the re- 


motest allusion to the incidents of 


his life while he drove a cab? That 
it was only for a short time he filled 
this comparatively humble situation 
we grant. We grant, also, that the 
adventures he experienced were 
neither numerous nor important, 
but certainly some allusion ought to 
have been made to the circumstance 
of his having been a cabman, though 
only for a few days; but the period 
of his cabmanship was longer than 
that. He drove cab number twenty- 
eight from Friday, the 9th of June, 
1815, till Sunday, the 18th of the 
same month, being a period of fully 
nine days. On the day of his leaving 
the cab the battle of Waterloo was 
gained. During that time we find, 
by the meteorological observations 
kept by the Royal Society, it rained 
ninety hours, giving an average of 
ten hours a-day; we may therefore 
conclude that his occupation during 
those days was extremely lucrative, 
and, in fact, we happen to know 
that on Monday the 19th day of 
June of that year he was in posses- 
sion of one pound, two shillings, 
besides fourpence in copper, and a 
roll of pigtail, uncut. But our 
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readers, we have no doubt, are by 
this time as tired as we are by the 
errors of omission as well as com- 
mission scattered through every 
page of this very flimsy performance. 
We shall therefore only string toge- 
ther a few of the more prominent 
of those errors, without wasting 
any words on the subject. In page, 
64, an anecdote is quoted from ano- 
ther account of Jones’s life, and 
the point of it attributed to the 
wrong person. When Samuel was in 
confinement in Bridewell, the over- 
seer said to him, “ Well, Sam, you 
see what you’ve brought yourself 
to,” and Samuel’s rejoinder was, 
“ What's the odds so lung’s we’re 
happy ?” In this author’s version of 
the story, the philosophical remark 
of Samuel Jones is attributed to the 
overseer, as if it were by any means 
likely that a prisoner, hard at work, 
would commiserate the situation of 
a superintendent at his ease! But 
this is a trifle. In page 97, we find 
the chariot, number eight hundred 
and six, described as a yellow one. 
It is green. The bay horse he was 
suspected of illegally appropriating 
was a chestnut mare! He wore xo 
gloves at his execution; and his 
body was not given for dissection. 
These, we think, are conclusive evi- 
dences of this author's total incom- 
petency for the task he bas assumed 
to himself; but, to crown the whole, 
he gives a wrong view even of the 
political principles of the subject of 
his memoir. He was neither, as 
this writer would insinuate, a bitter 
Whig, nor, as sometimes has been 
stated by the opposite party, a 
staunch Conservative. Like most 
other men of his disposition and 
morals, he was what is called an in- 
dependent member—a sort of poli- 
tical hermaphrodite, possessing nei- 
ther the feminine pliancy and de- 
pendence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, nor the manly firmness and 
consistency of the Vicar of Bray. 
In summing up our opinion of this 
most contemptible performance, we 
should be deserting our duty, and 
proving ourselves false to the inte- 
rests of science, morals, and religion, 
if we did not state our conviction 
that it is a compilation of all that is 
false in fact, and worthless in argu- 
ment; that it isa web of ignorance 
fringed with audacity; that it ap- 
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peals neither to our understanding 
by the carefulness of its dates, nor 
to our ears by the mellifluousness 
of its language; that it isa specimen 
of a history written in contempt of 
chronology; a biography written in 
ignorance of the subject; a memoir 
without incidents; a composition 
without one single beauty. 

If we proceed to the notices of 
some others of the most distinguish- 
ed of the fraternity, we shall find 
the same absence of correctness 
joined to the same assumption of 
particularization. In the life of 
Giles Scroggins, whe, by the by, 
furnished the subject of the well- 
known song called “ Giles Scrog- 
gin’s Ghost”—a circumstance, of 
course, never heard or dreamt of by 
this biographer—we find, if possible, 
a more plentiful crop of mistakes, 
to call them by no harsher name, 
than even in the memoirs of Samuel 
Jones. The very first sentence con- 
tains a most impudent and ground- 
less assertion. “ The year of this 
distinguished coachman’s birth, and 
even the name of his native place, 
are totally unknown.”’ To this con- 
ceited gentleman we grant the un- 


doubted possession of any imagin- 


able quantity of ignorance. We 
believe him to be perfectly correct 
when he assures us that, so far as 
he is concerned, the birthplace of 
Mr Scroggins is totally unknown; 
but if we might be allowed, we 
would medestly hint to him, that 
there may be many things of which 
he is totally uninformed, which are 
familiar as household words to the 
great majority of mankind. Giles 
Scroggins was born in the workhouse 
of St Giles’, April the first, 1769. 
Walter Scott, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Canning, and Mr Scroggins were 
all born the same year. ‘The locality 
of his nativity gave the hint for his 
Christian name, and it is still a point 
on which we entertain the greatest 
doubt whether or not the “St” was 
included in his appellation. The 
Saint, however, was so entirely lost 
sight of throughout the rest of his 
life, that we may safely enough as- 
sume that the title did not belong to 
him at any time. But still we can- 
not excuse an author of the life of 
this celebrated man for altogether 
passing over a matter so overwhelm- 
ingly important. Scroggins was 
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never married. Weneed, therefore, 
hardly say, that the description of 
his bride, and the particulars of his 
wedding, are drawn entirely from 
the biographer’s imagination. The 
name of the individual who first em- 
ployed him in the purchase of cat 
skins was Walter, not William Trigg 
—a gentleman who himself deserved 
a separate memoir more than many 
of the worthies with whom the au- 
thor has seen fit to burden his pages. 
As an article of mere curiosity, we 
have been at some pains to discover 
what was the colour of the first cat 
skin the great Scroggins actually 
purchased.. After long and perse- 
vering enquiry, we are enabled to 
supply the deficiency in the memoir, 
and assure our readers that it was 
the skin of a tortoise-shell tom cat, 
belonging to Sir Francis Burdett, 
and killed by his. erder—a rise in 
the price of milk having at that time 
obliged the patriotic baronet to di- 
minish his establishment. , 
An other error in the biography of 
this charioteer is so portentous, that 
if met with any where else it would 
not pass ‘* without our special 
wonder.” From a jocular boast of 
his hero, that he had often had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr Martin, the 
late kind-hearted member for Gal- 
way, he is foolishly led into the 
belief that they were on intimate and 
social terms. ‘The meaning of the ex- 
pression evidently is, that he was (in 
the technical language of his frater- _ 
nity) “hauled up for establishing a 
raw,” and underwent what may not 
unjustly be called one of the philip- 
pics of the benevolent member, and’ 
probably had to pay the usual penal- 
ty; but surely to argue from a speech 
of this sort, that they were on visit- 
ing terms, shows the lamentable ig- 
norance of the author, in which, in- 
deed, “none but himself can be his 
parallel.” There are fourteen other 
errors of date and nomenclature in 
a short life of fifteen pages. But 
enough of this. We have already 
alluded to the pomposity of the 
language in which these meager 
memoirs are composed. If blank 
verse has properly been described 
as “ prose run mad,” we may safely 
characterise the style of these. vo- 
lumes as prose in its dotage. With- 
out the energy which even bombast 
possesses, the words here trail after 
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each other with the silliness of ex- 
treme senility. There is palsy and 
rheum in every sentence, with a due 
admixture of what Shakspeare has 
included in his list of the symptoms 
of a fatuous old age “a plentiful 
lack of wit.” Many of his express- 
ions have puzzled us to discover 
even a vestige of their meaning, and 
others come upon us with the enig- 
matical gravity of a recondite con- 
undrum. The following sentence, 
“ we guess,” contains a classical al- 
lusion :—‘“ Hope, of all the mytho- 
logical divinities, was the deepest 
imbued with the true and perseve- 
ring spirit of a coachman. No dan- 
ger could daunt this glorious cha- 
rioteer ; when perils of all sorts 
surrounded her ; when all that could 
have rendered her position either 
safe or commodious had disap- 
peared, still Hope, immortal Hope, 
clung to the last to the place she so 
nobly occupied, and—never quitted 
the box!” Again, in page 39, we 
meet with something so like a cha- 
rade that we must refer its solution 
to some clearer sighted C£dipus than 
ourselves :—“ Those very things 
which the coachman handles with 
an air of such easy superiority, with 
what palpitation and anxiety have 
not the fairest and loveliest of the 
sex regarded them; with what an 
air of triumph have they worn them 
in their bonnets, or bound them 
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round their waists! With what 
ardour has not the parliamentary 
candidate for the suffrages of a free 
and unbought constituency flung 
them by barrowfuls among his sup- 
porters! With what earnestness 
has not the hero of many a well- 
fought field looked forward to the 
time when they should dangle from 
his bosom, and cast a new glory on 
the already splendid waistcoat, 
where stars and medals met in a 
constellation of martial magnifi- 
cence! Yet these, the delights of 
the fair, the ambitious, and the brave, 
the coachman, as we have previously 
remarked, regards with no peculiar 
admiration, and passes them heed- 
lessly through his fingers every hour 
of the day.” Our own conjecture, 
which, however, is not very likely 
to be the true one, is, that all this 
fine writing is poured forth on the 
slang name for the reins, namely 
“ribbons.” We have now done 
with this author. We flatter our- 
selves that the literature of this 
country has reached such a point of 
elevation that some more illustrious 
pen than the present will be em- 
ployed in chronicling the glories of 
a race of men whose virtues have 
hitherto been unknown. But where 
would have been the glories of 
Achilles, had there been no Homer 
to register his exploits ? 


THE GOSSIPING. 


This is a much more entertaining 
style than the accurate, though not 
quite so dignified. The other is the 
torte of your deep-thinking, clear- 
headed, and slow-speaking, ponder- 
ous-looking men, such as one meets 
with in the senior rooms of colleges, 
or intrenched in dark corners of 
the public libraries ; but the other is 
the peculiar ground of your “shin- 
ing” young men; people who speak 
very loud and fast, with a restless 


toss of the head and vast contortions 


of countenance; rising hopes of the 
Speculative of Edinburgh, or the 
Union of Oxford, with a power of 
spreading a pennyworth of butter 
over an incalculable space ; butter 
of such a dingy colour, that till you 
scrape a little of it off you don’t 
know whether it is an inch thick or 


as thin as goldbeaters’ leaf. It has 
been foolishly said, that “easy writ- 
ing ’s d—d hard reading.” Don't 
believe a word of it. We grant that 
it is a tremendous labour to read 
even the most flowing paragraphs 
on asubject which requires research 
orthought. It would puzzle Southey 
himself to make a readable book out 
of a dissertation on conic sections; 
but let no man say that easy writing 
is not also easy reading, when the 
writer has a choice of his subject. 
Taglioni could not dance in fetters. 
No shining young man can keep 
steadily to a given object. And for 
this very reason the gossiping style 
of criticism was invented. Here, a 
chartered libertine, the critic can 
steer, at his own sweet will, from 
gtave to gay, from lively to severe. 
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He stays not for scaur, and he stays 
not for stone. High with one bound 
he overleaps all bound ; and in short 
he writes whatever comes into his 
head, without the slightest regard to 
the proprieties of either time or ‘place. 
In this you will perhaps say that it 
is difficult to lay down rules for the 
guidance of so unmanageable an in- 
dividual; but that again is all non- 
sense. Did you never hear of 
“ concordia discors,” “ strenua in- 
ertia,” “ religio heretica,” ‘‘ metho- 
dical madness?” In the same way 
you shall now hear of an irregularity 
guided by certain rules, and a play- 
ful. thoughtlessness the result of 
considerable study. First of all, if 
you area shining young man, endea- 
vour to discover in what department 
you burn brightest, and trim your 
lamp accordingly. If the gods have 
made you poetical, let your whole 
lucubrations be redolent of flowers. 
If you have to give a notice of 
Euciid’s Elements, never mind his 
squares and triangles, but dash at 
once into the middle of Euripides. 
If you have a smattering of anti- 
quarian lore, and the editor of your 
magazine or review has sent you a 


volume of poems to be criticised, 
put the name of the performance at 
the head of your article, and give us 
an account of the different dynasties 
of Egypt, with your own conjectures 
as to the dates and uses of the pyra- 


mids. You will find Burton’s Ana- 
tomy very useful in supplying quo- 
tations, and the Divine Legation a 
famous repertory of the classical 
philosophy. But, at the same time, 
you are not to suppose that, because 
you begin upon any subject, you are 
to make an epic of it, and give ita 
middle and an end, according to 
certain canons of art; give it an end 
by all means, by starting off to some- 
thing else, but on no account waste 
one moment over it longer than you 
can make yourself extremely chatty 
and agreeable. In one short article 
we have observed the names of Py- 
thagoras, Jeremy Bentham, Cheops, 
Herschel, - Paganini, Jack Ketch, 
Cicero, and Huncamunca, and this, 
with aslight sketch, clever anecdote, 
or crushing sarcasm, applied to each 
in his turn, formed a most delightful 
and edifying review of a very ela- 
borate “ History of” Trade and 
Menufactures. As we had the honour 
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of writing that article ourselves, we 
may perhaps venture to hint that 
the author was profoundly ignorant 
of all sorts of trade and manufacture, 
and thought himself a very clever 
fellow to get so knowingly out of 
the scrape. That article nearly made 
our fortune. A cotton spinner, with 
a mill as large as Windsor castle, 
having seen the paper in the table of 
contents, and puzzled through our 
brilliant passages about the worthies 
above-mentioned, and having also 
discovered that we were author of 
the so much admired review, offered 
us a share in his business, which 
would have set us above the neces- 
sity of “ hinting” for the rest of our 
lives; but unfortunately his good 
intentions were overthrown by a 
deplorable mistake we made in sup- 
posing that calico was a colour, 
whereas that disgusting article is 
what the worthy gentleman swore 
was a “ fabric,” and thereupon we 
quarrelled. It will be seen that the 
principal aim of a gossiping critique 
is to relieve the duiness of the other 
articles in the number, and that, in 
order to attract attention in the first 
instance, some taking title should be 
assumed for the amusing paper. 
But, after all, it is the style, as much 
as any thing else, that gives its pecu- 
liar value to this species of criticism. 
Dr Johnson could not have done the 
gossiping department of the “ Gen- 
tleman’s ” any more than Mr Liston 
could dance LaSylphide. His long 
sonorous Latinities would have ex- 
tinguished the least attempt at play- 
fulness, and, indeed, in his days it 
had never entered into any one’s 
head to praise or damn, or show off 
one’s own good qualities with the 
charming lightness and juvenility of 
our modern times. Let your sen- 
tences be short and as epigrammatic 
as you can make them. Deal con- 
siderably in paradox and repetition. 
Try your ingenuity in discovering 
in how many ways you can illustrate 
the same remark. Ifa man, for in- 
stance, is to be condemned for rug- 
gedness and want of polish, go 
through the menageries, and prove 
him to be a beast in every sense of 
the word—a bear, dead to the charms 
of music—a carrion crow, scenting 
desolation from . afar—a baboon, 
with the appearance of humanity 
without its reason—a horse, fit only 
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for drawing manure—a cockatoo, 


pluming himself on his contemptible 





Pp ms—a parrot, repeating 
whatever he hears—a leech, sticking 
close to his victim, till he falls exa- 
nimate from inanition. In short, you 
have only to go through the index to 


Buffon to make your unfortunate 


Art. 
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subject a proper inmate of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. Our illustration 
of this style needs not to be very 
long, for we can’t deny that there is 
perbaps quite as much sameness in 
this frivolity and carelessness as in 
any other mode of composition 
whatever. 
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On the Principles of the Differential Calculus. By Professor Von Pozzie- 
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The Multiplication Table, an Epic Poem in Blank Verse ; with the Rule of 


Three and Fractions, in a Series of Lyric Odes. 
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Prejudices are like mud heaps at 
the side of the road. When first 
formed they offer no resistance. 
They are easily moved ; and are even 
made useful when scattered over 
the field. The sun shines; the mud 
hardens. What was formerly un- 
seemly isnow dangerous. You might 
have dirtied your shoe in stepping 
into it before; you would upset his 
Majesty’s mail if you drove against 
it now. And yet mud will crumble, 
prejudices will dissolve. The road 
will again be clear ; the human mind 
will yet be dispassionate. When 
mankind shall have arrived at this 
brilliant consummation of the hopes 
of the philanthropist, how splendidiy 
will the memories of sages, legisla- 
tors, and philosophers spring “ ra- 
diant from the tomb,” where at pre- 
sent they are buried beneath a mass 
of ignorance and opposition. Let it 
be sufficient for the patriot to know 
that, however he may be dishonoured 
now, the day will yet arrive when 
illimitable justice will be done to 
his merits. Let the poet, whose la- 
bours are unappreciated in a world 
so cold and calculating as it is in its 
existing phases, wait ungrudgingly, 
and possess his soul in patience, till 
the fiat of a tribunal, composed of 
the irradiated intellects of our uni- 
versal posterity, shall return a verdict 
in his favour. Among those who 
have the surest ground for hopes of 
this nature, three men, who have 
taken a prominent part in the public 
business of the last thirty years, may 

re-eminently be named, Warren, 
wiand, and Mechi! History has 
hitherto been silent as to their per- 


By Dennis Larper, 


sonel, Who knows more of Warren 
than that he manufactures blacking ; 
of Rowland than through the repu- 
tation of his Macassar; of Mechi, 
save through the instrumentality of 
his magic strop? The enquiring 
mind is delighted with minute de- 
tails. The minuteness of the detail 
increases its value. The great points 
of a character are known to all. A 
knowledge of the smaller points 
gives a more intimate acquaintance 
with the object of enquiry. Every 
one knows that Cesar conquered 
the Allobroges; he also took snuff. 
Napoleon promulgated the Milan 
decree; he never picked his teeth. 
Wellington defended the lines of 
Torres Vedras; he drinks rum 
punch. Little remains to be ga- 
thered of the sayings and doings of 
the immortal Warren. He wears a 
blue coat in summer, and a greatcoat 
in cold weather. He thinks black- 
ing; he makes blacking; he speaks 
blacking ; the civilized world is filled 
with his works. His polish is on 
every foot. The throne of the Czars 
reflects his lustre; the Celestial 
Empire outshines its neighbouring 
Japan. The musnud of Delhi is 
radiant with his beams; and the 
green breeches of the prophet are not 
more dazzling in the eyes of the 
Mussulman than the boots of the 
Sultan, from the labours of the 
Strand. And yet how little compa- 
ratively is known of the originator 
of all this splendour! He has two 
legs. But so has a turkey. This, 
then, is not a sufficient definition of 
so well-known an ‘individual. It is 


“elated that, in the abandon of in- 
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timate friendship, he once said to 
Brown, his neighbour in the Strand, 
“ Brown, I think itis raining to-day.” 
— Why ?” said Brown.—* Because 
I have seen agreat many people pass 
my window with their umbrellas 
up,” replied the other. These are 
traits which ought not to be for- 
gotten. They paint character ; they 
involve motives ; they discriminate 
thought. On another occasion, 
Smith of Leadenhall met him in 
Fleet Street. “How do?” said 
Smith.—* Pretty bobbish, thank ye,” 
said the other, and passed on. On 
seeing a cab demolished by an omni- 
bus at the foot of Ludgate Hill, he 
hurried into the Belle Sauvage, and 
ordered a bason of soup. It was 
mock turtle. A volume might be 
compiled of his sayings and doings 
from the pages of the contemporary 
press. But contemporaries are the 
worst of all informants on any sub- 
ject within their knowledge. A pro- 
phetic annunciation a hundred years 
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before, a retrospective guess a hun- 
dred years after, are a thousand 
times more to be depended on than 
@ statement at the time. History 
ought to be written prospectively. 
The historiographer ought to describe 
the incidents of the succeeding reign, 
and leave the facts which are actually 
occurring to the cares of some 
Niebubr of the three thousandth 
century. Warren ought to have 
been mentioned in Herodotus. He 
is not once alluded to. Is any other 
proof required of the negligence of 
the Hallicarnassian ? Livy is silent. 
What farther argument is needed of 
the Patavinian’s incompetence for 
his task? As an orator, or rather a 
rhetorician, whose proper province 
it is topersuade, the name of Warren 
stands high. As a poet he is un- 
equalled. What can be finer than 
his words to the tune of “ Kitty of 
Coleraine?” Catullus bas nothing 
finer; Anacreon nothing more spi- 
rited ; Ovid nothing more ingenious : 


As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping 
With a bottle of blacking, I met in Shoe Lane; 
When she saw me she stumbled, the bottle it tumbled, 
And all the jet liquid ran into the drain. 
“ Ah, what shall I do now? "twas looking at you now; 


Sure such a bottle I'll ne’er meet again; 
Ohone, botheration ! a new sitivation 
Ill sure have to seek, and turn out of Shoe Lane!” 


I stept up beside her, and gently did chide her 
For letting misfortune so sour her sweet face— 
Saying, “ Aisy, my darling; leave snapping and snarling; 
I'll show you a trick that will keep you your place: 
So, give me your hand, now, to Thirty, the Strand, now, 
Where Warren’s jet bottles are ranged on the shelf ; 
Take one to your master to cure this disaster, 
And tell him, my jewel, I use it myself.” 


Nothing is more interesting in late 
history than the meeting at Tilsit 
between the Emperors of France 
and Russia. There is no scene in 
Livy to be compared to the interview 
between Scipio and Hannibal. Have 
Warren and Rowland ever been 
face to face ?—Yes. They once met 
at the Bank of England. One was 
drawing money out, the other was 
putting money in. ‘ Mr Rowland 
—Mr Warren,” said the cashier; 
“ Mr Warren—Mr Rowland.” They 
bowed, made a mutual remark that 
it was a fine morning, and parted— 
never to meet again. So fortui- 
tously are persons thrown together. 
The atomic theory of Lucretius 
would make a world; but a world 


of mischief. According to that base- 
less but seducing philosophy, if 
these two individuals had been 
thrown together they could never 
afterwards have separated. They 
would have formed a copartnery 
indivisible by the Gazette; a one- 
ness—to use the quaint expression 
of Mr Coleridge—unequalled in the 
wholeness of its totality. But. the 
Lucretian fallacy is exploded.: Their 
atoms did not combine; they are 
two. After intense fatigue Rowland 
is sometimes thirsty. He drinks 
double X—he drinks stout—he is 
stout—and, strange as it may appear, 
he is bald. Every reader is aware 
of the accident that happened to 
Mary Pillion, his housekeeper. Mary 
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was of a certain age, had given up 
all thoughts of matrimony, and went 
three times a-day to church. She 
was celebrated for the tidiness of her 
appearance; even London smoke 
was unequal to the task of dirtying 
her face. Soap was her idol, and 
she almost worshipped Windsor 
cakes. But soap, unfortunately, is 
not always to be had, even by the 
sincerest of its worshippers. In 
complete ignorance of its effects, 
she bathed her face and hands in a 
large jar of newly prepared Macas- 
sar. Next day there was no remark- 
able effect; but in a week she per- 
ceived that the days of her youth 
and beauty had returned. She was 
ardently courted by a drummer of 
the foot guards, and a gentleman in 
the cast-off uniform of a beefeater. 
The drummer was dismissed. The 
gentleman in the gorgeous apparel 
gained her consent. She went no 


‘longer three times a-day to church ; 
she staid at home, and was busy in 
the manufacture of certain Lillipu- 
tian caps and diminutive garments, 
which struck her fellow servants with 
astonishment, as Mary seemed too 
staid and sober to occupy herself in 


clothing dolls. They were married. 
The beefeater was a discharged 
servant of Mr Polito, and started an 
oppostion show, with Mary Pillion 
for his stock in trade. ‘ The bristly 
Venus,” she is called. Her face is 
one forest of hair—her cheeks could 
supply three Pachas with their stand- 
ards. Polito is nearly deserted, and 
Mary Pillion and the beefeater drink 
champagne. All this was the result 
of mistaking Macassar for melted 
soap; and yet Rowland is bald. 
* Sic vos non vobis nidificatis, aves.” 
Mechi, on the other hand, emulates 
Mary Pillion in the vastness of his 
hirsutition. The wits of the East 
call him “the Aair apparent.’ He 
himself is a wit not to be despised. 
On taking his place at dinner, he sat 
down ona case of knives. “ How do 
you feel, sir?” said a gentleman 
present.—* Cursed angry,” was the 
reply; “never was so sharp set in 
my life.” This is good. If it were 
not a dangerous experiment, it would 
occasionally be worth while to sit 
down upon a knife tray. 

An ingenious essay might be com- 
posed on the awful effects to be ap- 
prehended from the enmity—if such 
a thing were to be apprehended be- 
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tween such master-spirits—of those 
three men. What if Rowland were 
slyly to apply his Macassar to the 
magic strop? One hour would suf- 
fice to cover it with hair. If Warren 
were to spread over it a brushful of 
his blacking ? The unequalled shin- 
ing of the strop would dazzle the un- 
fortunate wight who should be sharp- 
ening his razor. But happily this 
can never happen. There are so 
many bonds of union between them, 
that no considerations of se) f-interest 
are likely to have the least effect. In 
philanthropy theyare cosmopolitans. 
Yet Rowland has principally devot- 
ed himself to the polls of ail man- 
kind; and the other two have de-« 
rived the chief portion of their fame 
from their addiction to Polish ob- 
jects. The arts of Warren have 
added new glories to our Bluchers 
and our Wellingtons. And thus 
much we have felt imperatively call- 
ed upon to say upon the present oc- 
casion. On some future opportu- 
nity, we shall probably recur to this 
very interesting topic, being convin- 
ced, to use the words of Thucydides, 
“ That no nobler occupation is left 
for human exertion, than to hand 
down to posterity the memory of 
great men.” 


And now, our dear readers and 
disciples, we are about to take our 
leave. These short specimens will 
be sufficient to let you into a few 
secrets of the art of criticism. But 
as this is the last lecture we purpose 
giving, and we have received num- 
berless communications since this 
series began, we are unwilling to 
throw away the pen without making 
as much use as we can of a few of 
the best of the suggestions which 
have reached us. Amongst the mul- 
titude of enquiries, there are none 
80 frequent as those propounded to 
us, on the mode of being poetical. 
This we confess is somewhat of a 
poser. For poetry, we apprehend, 
is something like reading and writ- 
ing, and comes by nature. Butstill, 
we hold, with Flaccus, “ Nil tam dif- 
ficile est quod non solertia vincat,” 
and we do not despair of macada- 
mizing the way to the very summit 
of Parnassus. The principal diffi- 
culty, indeed, is to find which zs the 
summit of that many forked bill; for 
there is this peculiarity attending 
it, that there is not a little mole hill 
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in the neighbourhood, which does 
not, to some one or other, appear the 
very tip-top of the whole mountain. 
We have had specimens sent to us 
of the heroic, epic, dramatic, lyric, 
didactic, descriptive, sportive, ele- 
giac; and on fancy coloured paper, 
strongly scented, and sealed with 
delicate vermilion, several samples 
of the devout. The best, however, 
which we received, was a model of 
a new style of poetry called the me- 
taphysical. We have not studied 
it much previously, but we think 
there can be no mistaking the ingre- 
dients of which it is composed. In 
order to be poetically metaphysical, 
or rather metaphysically poetical, 
you mustas far as possible get rid of 
the idea that you have left off a pina- 
fore, and arrived at the dignity of 
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breeches. Secondly, you must be 
rather quick in your transitions, and 
ask questions and answer them your- 
self. Thirdly, you must not care 
much for the regularity of your lines. 
Fourthly, when in want of a rhyme, 
repeat the last line twice or thrice 
over, pretty much as a child does 
when its memory fails it in a repe- 
tition. Fifthly, be cloudy and con- 
fused, and if through the haze you 
can shew the slightest spark of actual 
talent, be assured thatthere is nothing 
80 exaggerates size as a mist. Here 
then we stop, and submitting the 
following specimen of the metaphy- 
sical to your attentive consideration, 
we wish you success in any branch 
of the science of bibliography which 
each of you may consider best suit- 
ed to his peculiar talent. 


“ THREE.” 


There are three children; children three; 
Three playful little children ; 


Pretty to look at, fair to see, 
Whose little children may they be ? 
And wherefore are they only three? 
Three only? ’tis bewildering. 
Ha! there is one 
Standing alone ; 
And there are two 
With eyes of loveliest, deepest blue; 
And added together, one and two 
Make three; and so the eum is true. 
There are three little children! 
One stands with a sulky face, 
Biting his thumb ; 
One moves with a speaking grace, 
The third is dumb! 
Dumb ? ay, for his tongue is stuck in his cheek, 
And therefore he can’t speak. 
And thcre are the three children ! 
There! there! there are the three, 
Don’t you see? 
There I say are the three children! 
They were all rock’d in cradles, 
They were all fed with wooden ladles, 
Some people live on land; some sail on the sea; 
Some do one thing, and some another; 
And every sister has a brother! 
And these three, 
When they sail on the sea, 
They will see old Neptune surging tremendously with his waves, 
And treating big oceans as if they were his slaves, 
Sending them down and up, 
Like a cup-bearer with a cup; 
But the three children all lay in cradles, 
All supt with wooden ladles— 
They will all lie in graves! 


II. 
Time passes on! The children are gone— 
Where are they gone to, who can tell ? 
VOL. XXXIX. NO. CCXLVIT. 
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I know very well ; 
But I will not tell. 
Where are they gone? Where are they gone ? 
1 see three people! 
One is stumpy, and short, and round, 
One is tall as a steeple: 
Don’t you hear the bells clanging ? 
And the clapper banging ? 
Swing ! swang! to and fro— 
How merrily the loud chimes go. 
And one is neither short nor tall, 
Nor round nor stumpy, ; 
Nor tall as a steeple, nor dumpy. 
Two have blue eyes, and one has brown— 
They all seem old; the three old men! 
Their hair is white, except that one 
Has a brown peruke, and if you look 
You'll see the springs that fix it on. 
They areold men. They have travelled ; 
Many lands they have seen; 
Canada’s summer Green ;— 
Russia’s winter, white with snows, 
Reddening the top of the nose ; 
And the wind as it blows 
Fearlessly, fearlessly, 
Through the crannies keeps howling cheerlessly. 
I wot they have the map unravelled ; 
And tales they could tell to us 
Of the ancient Caucasus, 
And Catapaxo, and Chimborazo, and Vesuvius, 
And Egypt the dry, and Greenock the pluvious ; 
And mighty plains where the lion and tiger 
Fight the unwieldy hippopotamus, 
And struggle and pant 
For the flesh of the dying elephant. 
And the lithe serpent swings at his ease 
From the old primeval trees, 
And girdles with his fulds the writhing rhinoceros. 
And the Nile and the Niger, 
(If indeed they are not the same, 
And don’t differ only in name), 
In the dry Sahara hide their heads, 
And loll at full length on their sandy beds. 
The three old men all this have seen, 
And a great deal more, I wean. 
But where are the children? Children three? 
Will you solve this riddle for me ? 
Riddle me, riddle me, ree? 
Those children three are now gree old, 
And my tale is nearly told. 
Buried in the hearts and memories 
Of each of these men a fair child lies ; 
One looking glum, 
And sucking his thumb ; 
And one with a pace 
Full of grace. 
And one with his tongue stuck in his cheek, 
So that he is dumb and can’t speak. 
Do you know where the children are gone to now ? 
You know where the children are gone to now? 
Why, the children —they were children then— 
Are now grown old and faded: They are three old men. 
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ALCIBIADES THE YOUTH. 
Scenes VIL—X. 


Arn, Who is he? 
Stran. He was the fairest and the bravest of 
Athenians. Look upon him well. 


TN He is 
More lovely than the last. How beautiful! 
Stran. Such was the curled son of Clinias. ‘ 
THe DeFoKMED TRANSFORMED. 


Socrates, short was thy reign! The subtle links of thy philosophy, and 
all subsidiary ties that could be brought to aid them—all were too weak 
to bind the soul of Alcibiades. The tactics of thy peculiar system were 
too quickly comprehended—the broad license of thy example, in some of 
its outward and most striking features, was too easily adopted and—per- 
verted—the austerities of thy patient self-denial, in many of the true es- 
sentials of ethic discipline, were too repulsive—to cast an enduring spell 
over the most nimble- witted, the most luxurious, the most volatile in tastes 
and fancies, the most ardent and steadfast in political ambition, of the 
500,000 inhabitants of Attica. What was to keep him beside thee? His 
life saved at Potidea? That story may possibly not be a lie—and Plato 
makes the most of it—but Alcibiades would have done—perhaps he did— 
the same for thee. Thy eloquent paintings of “ Virtue in her own shape 
how lovely?” He beheld, but “ pined zo his loss.” Thy fluent elocuticn, 
and sharp practice in the art of dialectics? For these he thanked thee, and 
—“ please God,” said he, “ I will better the instruction.” At the great 
Platonic banquet, he gives, as none but Plato—not even ourselves, nor 
Walter Savage Landor (who will not, like us, be modest enough to own 
it)—could have made him do, his reasons for at last running, with stopped 
ears, from the Satyr-Siren, as he calls him—the only man that had ever 
brought a blush into his cheeks ;—but they just amount to this, that his 
spirit felt rebuked by him—that he had gotten what he wanted out of him 
—and that thenceforth the son of Sophroniscus was—abore. And yet 
there was one other moving cause, dark to Plato, dark to Xenophon, and ( 
dark to Plutarch, which we shall have the merit of disclosing. 

We wonder what fool it was that first said—wherever there is a piece 
of mischief in the world, at the bottom of it there is sure to be—a woman ? 
Was it some pseudo- Christian of the St Anthony school, in the rage of his 
ascetic enthusiasm, dishonouring God’s work and God's purposes by a 
voluntary abdication—befitting a Malthus, and excusable had the object 
been a Martineau—of the last best gift of the beneficent Maker to his 
noble creature, yet unsullied, and worthy to receive the crowning bliss of 
an otherwise imperfect Eden? Was it some academic fellow, who had 
studied Woman, not in the pretty duodecimo of a living authoress, but in 
the quarto ugliness of a college bed-maker? Was the lie—the big, base, 
brutal lie—uttered by the skinny lips of solitude-affecting priggery, or 
eructated by the sour flatulence of crossed love? For ourselves we profess 
to cherish, in its utmost latitude, the contrary opinion. We hold that 
there never was good without a woman, and never a woman—not even 
Jezabel, Messalina, Catherine de Medicis, nor Mrs Brownrigg—without 
good. We like them at all seasons, except for an hour or two after din- 
ner, and adore them of all colours, though rather black than blue. Mis- 
chief !—there is more diabolical mischief in one Etonian of a year’s standing 
than in a whole community of Amazons. 


* How could we live without them, how forego 
Their sweet converse ?” 


Being neither whole-angel nor half-devil, we loathe loneliness, and doat 
upon companionship, and who make such companions as women? With 
what man is it possible to travel two days consecutively without quarrelling 
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for life? What trusty, tsue, untiring friend, ever wore a beard? What 
great thing, since the revival of letters, has been done without female in- 
spiration? Dante had his Beatrix, Petrarch his Laura, Moliére his house- 
keeper, Christopher North his Mrs Gentle. And vast as their achieve- 
ments have been under these solitary stimulants what might they not have 
done with a plurality of impelling powers, whose influence must have in- 
creased in geometrical poe Earthly poets talk of their muse, but 
nine were the partners of Apollo. Solomon—wisest of men—wrote amatory 
verses by the radiance of a thousand pair of eyes. Our own tendencies are 
decidedly polygamic; and, should our capital in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
railway turn out as we expect—300 per cent interest and a premium of 
L.3000 per share—four Mrs Joneses, at the least, shall soon preside at 
our hospitable board. Quote not against us Timothy or Titus—we are 
not a bishop, and have no immediate intention of abjuring Christianity in 
order to be made one by Lord Melbourne. If the law at present seem to 
frown on such proceedings, who can tell what is to be law in the third 
year of the most ungracious O’Connell I.! And as for domestic harmony, 
we beg to pledge ourselves beforehand that the dear creatures, jointly 
and severally, shall be made as happy as the day is long! 

The meaning of all this—which you may not at once perceive—is, that 
/ though Socratic dialogues are a very charming pastime, Alcibiades, not 
unnaturally, left them for Aspasia—and that, if you remember the sole 
object for which he had been studying, there was perhaps no great mis- 
| chief in the change. 

And how shall his fair apulogy be set before you? We tremble like the 
painter of old, when his brush drew near the face of daughter- devoting 
Agamemnon, and genius whispered him to substitute a touch of the su- 
blime :— 

** See! awe-struck Art her mantle round him throws, 
Nor trusts expression with a father’s woes.” 


But the hazard must be run, or the stage will be too long empty—a 
lamentable case for dramatists and coach-proprietors. Shall ske enter to 
the resounding melodies of Avon? 


“ Thou canst not see one wrinkle on my brow; 
Mine eyes are grey,* and bright and quick in turning ; 
My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow :— 
* * * * * * * * 
«© Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 
Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell’d hair, 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen : 

Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire.” 


Or is that not more like her—for very like her it undoubtedly is—as she 
first left Miletus, than after she had long reigned paramount in Athens ? 

The elaborate pencil of Gray may give us something better filled and 

— as beseems the matronhood of beauty’s “ bright, consummate 
ower: ”— 


‘ Slow melting strains the Queen’s approach declare : 
Where’er she turns the Graces homage pay ; 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 
In gliding state she wins her easy way : 

O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 

The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love.” 


Or Byron, if you don’t think of his immediate subject, the too-girlish 
Zuleika, may trick her off in hues poetical :— 





* “ What we now call blue eyes, were, in Shakspeare’s time, called grey, and were con- 
sidered as eminently beautiful,” —Matone. 
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‘¢ Fair as the first that fell of womankind, 
When on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling, 
Whose image then was stampt upon her mind, 
But once beguiled, and evermore beguiling : 


** Dazzling as that—O too transcendent vision— 
To sorrow’s phantom-peopled slumbers given, 

When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian, 
And paints the lost on earth revived in heaven ! ” 


Yet neither Gray nor Byron are specific enough for our purpose—and they 
hardly go beyond the superficies. Help us, then, Greek Professor, in the 
still unrevolutionized University of Glasgow :— 

* Aspasia! the Milesian courtesan, who became the sovereign of the 
sovereign of Attica—for whose hand the ambitious Pericles was fain to 
repudiate a wife of kindred blood—who taught Aim politics, and Socrates 
eloquence—for whose safety her philosophic husband shed those tears, 
which his own extremest danger never could extort—whose will was peace 
or war to Greece—from whose unrivalled features the artist stole a charm 
for his picture of the Graces—from whose exquisite judgment the poet 
learned the secret of success—into whose society the virtuous dame was 
led, that she might study fascination—who, after the meridian of her days 
was past, could captivate the brutal Lysicles, and convert, as if by magic, 
a coarse ignoble cattle-dealer into an orator and ‘statesman—who gave to 
even Athenian susceptibility and taste a new sense of the beautiful—who, 
had her lot been cast at Lacedzmon, would have enthralled the kings, 
ensnared the senators, bewitched the very ephors, and turned Sparta itself 
into another Athens!” 

“‘ That’s she indeed.— Well done, young gentleman!”—It wants only three 
strokes of our Promethean pencil;—and shall have them. A woman, to 
be perfect, must be a high Tory in politics—inclined to Popery in religion 
—and have a Grecian nose. Such was Aspasia. 

Poor Pericles! Hard it was to have his Juno serve him worse than 
ever her protoype did Jove. But the best of the Olympian orator was 
over. Fortune, who had so long upborne him on her wing, began to 
flag beneath the burden. The loss of Phidias, Anaxagoras, and other 
friends, sank deep into his heart. The people grew restive in his hand. 
His own son divided with the Opposition. Aspasia could not be the last to 
perceive that the old minister was failing. The kiss at parting and re- 
turn—for ¢hat she still received—waxed colder and colder. ‘ 

Pericles in the winter of his days—Aspasia in the summer of hers, or 
not impaired by a few mingling graces of autumnal maturity—Alcibiades 
in the pride and lustihood of spring! What an ominous array of the \ 
seasons! Again:—Pericles at his grand climacteric—Aspasia thirty years | 
his junior—Alcibiades just bursting from his teens! What an awkward / 
comparison of ages! And Alcibiades, too, favoured by all that familiarity / 
and freedom of access, which his connexion with Pericles allowed; yet! 
unchecked—or checked only for a moment—by thoughts of consanguinity |; 
As Mr Puff has remarked, “ there’s a situation for you!” 





Scene VIL. 
The Chamber of ASPASIA. 


AspasiA. ALCIBIADES. 


Asp, Peace—peace at last—thou wards mocking their credulity, as to 
everlasting prattler! For ten days swallow all these empty flatteries— 
always the same note! Do you take these words without emotions ? 
me to be so unknowing in your craft Alc, Aspasia, by all that’s sacred, 
of cheating female hearts, and after- not words without emotions, but only 
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the faint shadowings of those that 
are consuming me! O thou, more 
ravishing than heart can compre- 
hend, or tongue can utter! These 
eyes, these lips, this bosom—a very 
deity of love might—— 

Asp. (Laughing). Ha! ha!— 
Peace, I say again; or fetch me 
some Lethean draught to drown my 
memory. These Re these eyes, 
this bosom !—— hy yes, Alci- 
biades, it were a piece of proud hu- 
mility to deny, that all three were 
once so passable, that they not often 
used to show themselves without a 
triumph 

Ale, (Interrupting her). O, who 
feels that more potently than I do? 

ho— 

Asp. (Laying her hand upon his 
mouth). Used to show was the phrase, 
yeung man! But well know I too, 
that these lips had been kissed by 
Pericles, before the word kiss could 
have been syllabled by thine; that 
the first-born son, who lay upon this 
bosom, or might have lain there, 
would have been, had he survived, 
some two months older than thou, 
my smooth-chinned lisper. 

Alc, (Laughing.) Be it as thou 
wilt! Were I a flatterer, how easy 
were my answer: the graces grow 
notold! Butno; the next bungler 
who takes himself for a second Ana- 
creon, is welcome to that flight of 
fancy: plain, naked truth for me! 
Admitted, beautiful Aspasia—I can 
look steadily enough in its blue 
depths to guess that this eye once 
beamed yet brighter rays. This 
alabaster arm was once, perhaps, 
more round; and that which swells 
beneath thy swan-like neck, ten 
years ago, ‘tis possible, was less 
visible than now. But when I grant 
all this, canst thou guess what rises 
in my mind ? 

Asp. ( Whose eyes, during the few last 
sentences, have been cast down), If theu 
art my friend, compassion ; if thou art 
one of our ordinary striplings, scorn. 

Alc, Wrong guessed, thou once 
sharp-sighted politician! Nothing 
but gratitude and joy. 

Asp. (With indignant wonder). Art 
thou speaking in thy sleep ? 

Alc. O never, never, was I awake 
more vividly. Yes! Aspasia, with 
transports do I thank the foresight of 
the gods who have suffered me to 
gaze upon thy summer— not thy 
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spring.—( With the greatest warmth). 

irst of created beings! where’er I 
go or stay, my thoughts still turn to 
thee. In thee I live; with thee 
compare each object that surrounds 
me. When Isocrates lectures me on 
eloquence, what are his best rules to 
me? A few glowing words of thine 
rush into my memory, and pale his 
ineffectual fires. Would I sketch a 
Venus or a Muse? ’tis thy beauties 
breathe beneath my touch; nay, if I 
take Alcides for the model, from the 
Nemean hide itself thy features peep 
in mockery of my toil. Were body 
and soul more firmly knit in one, 
than Socrates and I? and how many 
days have glided by since I beheld 
him! And this—this in thy summer ! 
Ye gods, what had been my fate, had 
I seen thee, known thee, loved— 
adored thee—in thy spring ? 
( Throws himself at her feet). 

Asp. (Raising him). Do you really 
wish that your exaggerated praises 
should drive me out of the room ? 

Ale. No, Aspasia; by all the 

owers of heaven, if I exaggerate, it 
s that innocent exaggeration in 
which the eulogist seeks not to de- 
lude but is himself deluded—and the 
deluder, Love. Dost thou choose 
that I should prove it ? 

Asp. Why not! 

Alc. Tell me, then, might I not— 
without vanity—have hoped that 
Athens had grounds for reckonin 
me among her most accomplished, 
her most promising youth ? 

Asp. (Laughing). Ha, ha! Wel- 
come back from thy hiding place, 
darling pride! 

Alc, Not pride—at the most self- 
esteem. What! would you have me 
have eyes for others and none for 
myself? Must I eternally hold it 
for mere accident, that every one 
who wrestles a fall with me lies 
low? Eternally impute it to my 
horse that I am always foremost at 
the goal? Eternally be thanking my 
good luck because, in open theatre, so 
mapy a dame, that seems a Diana to 
all besides, gives me first greeting ? 
And still, Aspasia, for to this alone 
my whole preamble tends, still 
canst thou doubt how purely, burn- 
ingly I love thee, when I—to whom 
all stands open—tear myself from all 
—arena, race course, theatre, and 
damesall but for this, to look on 
thee, to hang upon thy lips ? 
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Asp. (Laughing). That does many 
a philosopher, without thinking it 
therefore necessary to tease me with 
his amorous proposals. 

Ale, Very possibly you only keep 
his secret. But were the case 
exactly as you state it, still such 
men have come to you with different 
intent; come to you atan age when 

rave philosophy is all in all, and 
ove a toy—— 

Asp, (Slyly interrupting him). Is love 
always 80 to a greybeard? 

Alc, At least it should be. My age, 
on the contrary, has free prerogative 
for follies and for joys. To renounce 
them, love only can inspire us. 
Judge then, how warm must mine 
be, that makes me such a prodigy of 
self-denial. 

Asp. Thou might’st almost outwit 
me, not by thy words but by thy fone. 
And yet, forgive me: just because 
this tone does not—perhaps—alto- 
gether displease me, it must remain 
—unlistened to. 

Ale, ( Surprised.) Just on that ac- 
count unlistened to ? 

Asp. Two minutes after it was 
listened to—’twould vanish. 

Alc. Sooner should Alcibiades cease 
to be Alcibiades! sooner shall this— 

Asp. ( With something of bitterness). 
What! even if this eye wax yet more 
dim ? this bosom yet more visible ? 
if the earliest wrinkle, so sure to be 
followed by the rest, appear ? 

Alc. Aspasia, Aspasia, thank the 
gods that dowered thee not with 
beauty alone, How blanched must 
these lips have grown, when the 
thick-coming fancies, that stream 
incessant there, shall not tincture 
them with roses to a lover's eyes? 
What an incarnate Satyr were he, 
whom, even amid the havoc of en- 
croaching age, the charms of the 
ever-lovely woman, and of her far 
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more lovely soul, should not bind 
eternal captive at thy foot? And 
dost thou not believe me ?—No ?— 


’ No?—(He kisses her, and she is silent). 


O Aspasia, my love, my soul! If 
thou fearest the flight of years, 
wherefore dost thou not enjoy the 
present hour? Wherefore wilt thou 
longer delay to bless the fieriest, the 
tenderest of lovers? Thou art silent 
—does this silence mean consent ? 
oe a + 

Asp. (Angrily). Alcibiades! Mad- 
man! leave me,or—— — 

Alc. (Laughing). Or you call for 
help? Aspasia, I should scarcely 
have looked for the coy damosel in 
thee.—Dearest! Best! If this anger 
be but art, away with it, this ill- 
timed art! 

Asp. By heaven, thou art the most 
reckless boy betwixt earth and 
moon! What, wouldst thou play 
Jove in the Iliad ? 

Alc. ’Twould not be the first time 
that they have called Aspasia Juno. 

Asp. Leave me, I say, or my anger 
will be earnest. 

Ale, Then must I even brave this 
anger. Leave thee, forsooth—to flee 
from me? 

Asp. ( Tenderly). I flee thee not; 
I hasten back. Wouldst thou have 
more f 

- Thy hand upon it, and thy 
kiss. 

Asp. What must | not do, to keep 
the pretty child from whimpering ! 
—( Returning)—Thoughtless boy, if 
thy father had come in! 

Alc. Who, say’st thou? My 
father ? 

Asp. Yes, thy father, Pericles. Is 
this the first time you ever heard him 
called so? 

Ale. (Hastily), O thank thee— 
thank thee—for so calling him.— 
(Rushes out). 





With all the softening we have given it, you have still there— 


‘* A groupe that’s quite antique ; 
Half-naked, loving, natural, and Greek :” 


and you have more, too, we take it, of the real Aspasia than is to be found 


in Plato’s Menexenus. 


And now for our moral. It is the unmasking of passion without principle. 
He that is virtuous by one impulse will be vicious by another; and, alas 
yw res human nature, no doubt which impulses will finally preponderate, 

8 


returns! 
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Scene VIII. 


As before. 


ALCIBIADES, AsPASIA. 


Alc. Ay, beautiful Aspasia, well 
mayst thou wonder, that I—the cri- 
minal—dare so soon to face thee 
again; but pardon me; the haste 
with which I tore myself away made 
me forget— 

Asp. Perhaps another outrage ? 

Ale, O no, no!—Only to crave 
mercy for the past. The acknow- 
ledgment of one’s offence is not 
enough; it is meet to seek forgive- 
ness from her one has offended. 

Asp, (With an irresolute tone and 
look). Aud whom—perhaps—one is 
willing to offend again ? 

Alc. Willing? O no, not willing ! 
And yet to ensure myself for ever 
from relapse — Aspasia, that were 
impossible.—Enchanting woman, be 
my boldness in confessing love for 
thee as great, as heinous as you 
please, yet the necessity of feeling it 
thou canst not deny. Beneath one 
roof with the fairest, the noblest, the 
wisest yes of Greece ;—day 
after day the interchange of souls 
between us ;—day after day her sil- 
ver accents melting on my ear;— 
her unveiled beauties feeding my 
hungry eyes ;—and not to love her! 
—What stock, what stone so dull 

Asp. (With an air of resentment— 
visibly feigned). No new mockery, 
Alcibiades! 

Ale, Accursed be the word of 
mockery that shall ever pass my 
lips towards thee !—And then, after 
avowal of my love, to see thee so 
oft alone, to sit by thy side, to in- 
hale the sweetness of thy breath, to 
touch the loveliest of all lovely 
hands.—O Aspasia, dost thou for- 
give my past audacity—now that I 
tell thee what I have felt? Dost 
thou forgive me? 

Asp. (After a short pause). 
hast—truly—felt it. 

Alc, And dost thou promise to 
forget it? 

Asp. (With a tender smile), Can 
one promise that ?—Can one pro- 
mise to forget a youth like thee ?— 


If thou 


And what would thy pride say to it 
if one could? 

Ale. Refrain, enchantress! O re- 
frain !—( Sinking on his knee).—One 
glance of thine eye, one word of thy 
mouth, one palpitation of that bosom 
—and I venture every danger, every 
crime.—Even the terrible thought, 
that Pericles might one day suspect 
my passion— 

Asp. (Laughing). One day? And 
what if he suspected it already ? 

Ale, (Amazed). Pericles !|—Impos- 
sible !—How could he? 

Asp. Say rather how could he 
not? Impetuous youth, art thou as 
great a novice in dissimulation as 
thou seemest to be in love, to dream 
that thy distracted air, thy drunken 
gaze, thy sighs, thy blushes, could 
escape such eyes as those of Peri- 
cles ?—Just as I found it not impos- 
sible to guess the secret—thou hast 
at last revealed—so he, my spouse, 
has already made thy inclination— 
(she stops). 

Ale. Good gods! 
what ? 

Asp. (Laughing). His sesr. 

Ale. (Springing to his feet). His jest ! 
—Aspasia? Jest? 

Asp. Why yes! 
else ? 

Alc. (Bitterly). What! do we jest, 
when somebody thinks to rob us of 
an inestimable treasure ? 

Asp. (Sportively), According as 
one fears this somebody, or not;— 
his power may be proportioned to 
his inclination—or the contrary. 

Alc. (With increasing bitterness). 
How, Aspasia?—And I seem to 
thee so utterly contemptible, that 
you hold me not even worth a 
fear ? 

Asp. Did I speak of my own feel- 
ing, Alcibiades? Or must I account 
to thee for the thoughts of Pericles ? 
—Well, then, although it should 
wound thy self-love an hundred 
times as much, I will tell it thee 
plainly: Pericles fears thee not;— 
the consort of Athens’ ruler should 


Has made it 


His jest—what 
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be—he hopes—firm enough, not to 
abandon the man for the stripling. 
—(Laughing).—Why, what makes 
thee turn so pale, thou vain one? 
Thinkest thou, because some dozen 
wanton nymphs salute thee; or be- 
cause I myself, a little while ago, 
was weak enough to listen to thy— 
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thy importunities, must I call them ?— 
that therefore a// mankind must see 
only with my eyes? 

Alc. (Seizing the word). And thou, 
then—thou didst look on me with 
favourable eyes? 


* * * * * * % 





Meissner, you are alucky doy! There are touches in that scene worthy 
of Shakspeare; and your translator has the discretion to stop before the 


poet is merged in the Silenus ! 


For a season, in the intoxication of triumph, under the magic of emo- 
tions which from their very intensity seemed something new in kind rather 
than degree, Alcibiades saw every thing in roseate light—Three moons 


flew by like days. 


But a smooth course of love—lawful or illicit—a woman never jealous 
—and a cavaliere servente giving her no cause—will be discovered in the 


same year with the philosopher’s stone. 


We take up our erotic extracts 


about the close of the fourth lunar revolution. 





Scene IX, 


Chamber of ASPASIA. 


. ALCIBIADES. 


Alc, (Suddenly breaking off from 
another topic). And now, some news 
for thee, before I go! Do you know, 
dearest Aspasia, that I have this day 
found out a means to tranquillize all 
your anxieties ? 

Asp. Pray, what anxieties ? 

Alc. QO, all you have felt about 
our love—as though its flame were 
not so lively as at first. Observe 
that J perceive not this fancied al- 
teration; but yet no one trusts less 
his own heart, and more thy words, than 
I do; and therefore have I taken a 
resolution, which I flatter myself 
will meet with your applause. 

Asp. (With an embarrassed air). 
From such an introduction I might 
almost fear the contrary.—Speak ! 
What resolution can you mean ? 

Ale. To embark in this expedition 
against the Melians.* 

Asp, (Alarmed). Against the Me- 


ASPASIA. 


lians ? (Embracing him). 
young man. 

Alc. Indeed I do not. My name 
has already been enrolled in full as- 
sembly. 

Asp. (Sinking back). Ha! Perfidi- 
ous, this thy aim? Dost thou call 
parting from me an improvement on thine 
infidelity 2 Go, inconstant, unworthy 
of my tenderness! Go, and atleast 
spare to mock, when thou art plan- 
ning to destroy me. 

Alc, Aspasia, you wrong me. Hear 
me, and decide! When have I flown 
with keenest rapture to thy snowy 
bosom? When have thy kisses 
burned like fire—yet sweet as is 
Ambrosia — on my greedy lip? 
When has our talk no end, our 
embrace no chill? Is it not always 
when for days we have not met— 
when irksome company has check- 
ed, or little journeys have divided 


You jest, 





* Every one, except Lord Plunket, knows that the expedition against Melos sailed in 
the year B.C. 416; and even fe will understand that this dialogue took place some time 
before B.C. 429 (the year of Pericles’s death) ; but again we claim the privilege of treating 
the old almanack after the fashion of soi-disant Whigs in 1836, 
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us? Why is marriage the very grave 
of tenderness? Why are those who 

erpetually meet so seldom fervent 
Friends ? O, thou mistress in the art 
of love, how canst thou forget, that 
this passion weakens by constraint, 
and renews its vigour, like the blithe 
year, by vicissitude ? 

Asp. (With the warmest tenderness). 
And if I forget it--love itself is to 
blame. 

Alc. The more easily wilt thou 
forgive me for reminding thee. 

sp. And the /ess, if thou speak of 
separation. — (Embracing him). No, 
fickle one, I know thee all too well 
not to pierce this thin disguise. 
Thinkst thou I cannot mark the 
symptoms of satiety —— 

Alc. Nay, no reiteration of this 
suspicion, Aspasia! The more un- 
just it is, ’tis so much the more 
painful. Pass one, two months, 
and again I lie at thy feet, again— 
so thou wilt deign to raise me—in 
thy arms, upon thy bosom. 

Asp. Impossible.— Thou darest 
not go from hence! Thy promise 
to love me 

Alc. (Interrupting). Was the word 
of a man, as well as that to embark 
against the Melians—and, therefore, 
both must be kept. Spare me these 
tears—they fall upon my heart, but 
I were unworthy of thee, did I yield 
to them. 

Asp. Unworthy of me, didst thou 
yield tothem? Ha! faithless—— 

Alc. Nay then, I have yet one me- 
thod left to silence thee (throwing 
open his cloak)—Know’st thou this ? 

Asp, What mean you by those 
withered sprigs ? 

Alc, Ay, withered indeed! ’tis long 
since they were plucked. Canst 
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thou not remember the laurel- 
wreath I won at Potidzwa ?—Alone, 
at an early hour this morning, I sat 
in my chamber ;—that garland fell 
of itself from the wall, and awoke, 
as it fell, my slumbering passion for 
renown. Il started up, and raised it 
from the ground. A fire indescri- 
bable ran through my every vein. 
An ocean of ideas swept before my 
soul.—Protectress of Athens, I ex- 
claimed, I understand thy call, and it 
shall be obeyed. My idleness displeases 
thee—and well may it displease. What 
—shall Pericles, the husband of As- 
pasia, have gathered so many lau- 
rels, and I, her Je/oved, no more than 
only this ?—O then were I unwor- 
thy of her love, nay even of her jea- 
lousy !—then—noblest of thy sex, 
ask thy own bosom, what thou thy- 
self wouldst have said, wouldst have 
resolved, wouldst have done!—Thou 
art silent! art silent, because thou 
thyself approvest my design. Come, 
then, take these sprigs as pledge for 
me! One other kiss, and let me 


0. 
. Asp. (Kissing him.) And why leave 
even this wreath with me ? 

Alc. That I may, if I return victo- 
rious, redeem it with a fresh one! 
Or that thy tears, if it be my lot to 
fall in this campaign, may even then 
recall its freshness, when I—shall 
have long mouldered away. ( Hold- 
ing it out to her, while she shudders). 
Silent ?—Thou disdainest my poor 
memorial? (As if going). 

Asp. (Eagerly snatching it). O no, 
no! If we must part, leave it with 
me. Even the slightest memorial 
of thee would I not exchange for 
aught on earth—but thyself. 





He went; and fought; and returned a conqueror. Renown preceded 
him: jubilee welcomed him home. 

But Aspasia’s suspicions had not wronged him. She shall be no longer 
the beguiled beguiler. If we have done her justice in the concluding 
scene, you will say she is herself again.’ 





Sceng X. 
The Chamber of AsPasta. 


AuciBiapEs, Aspasta,—Some company, in the act of withdrawing. 


Ale. (Looking earnestly after the des 
parling company ;=then turning round, 


and approaching Aspasia with open 
arms). At last, wonder of thy sex, 
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at last I have once more an oppor- 
tunity to greet thee with the saluta- 
tion of love ;—to cast at thy feet the 
laurels I have won ;—to ask thee if 
Aspasia be still my own Aspasia ?— 
oak to demand the kiss, with which 
—in the presence of strange eyes— 


the cousin has already been acknow-" 


ledged, but now the conqueror must 
be paid. 

sp. (Who has been adroitly avoid- 
ing his advances, and now gravely re- 
pels him). Away! I could bear to 
salute the cousin ; but nothing more! 
—Away, to thy face and hands the 
blood of the Melians is cleaving. 

Alc. (Astonished). What! would 
you rather have had mine cleaving to 
theirs ? or have seen me come back 
as I went forth? The blood of ene- 
mies—what better becomes the con- 
queror ? 

Asp. The conqueror, but not the 
murderer Say f or deny it rather; 
if deny it thou canst! Were not 
the male youth of Melos slaughter- 
ed when they had already thrown 
down their arms ? 

Alc. They were. 

Asp. And thou darest bring me 
this wreath, with which ’twere more 
meet Tisiphone, in room of her ser- 
pent-scourge, should one day punish 
thee? Thou art surprised that I re- 
ceive thee as a murderer ? 

Ale. I am surprised—amazed— 
because I have been wont to hear 
Aspasia judge — only when she 
knew the whole of an affair.—Dost 
thou not remember to have beard, 
that in the fight itself I remained 
unwounded ? 

Asp. Yes. 

Alc. And yet—didst thou ever see 
before this scar upon my breast? 

Asp. (somewhat moved). This scar ? 

Alc. I received it in attempting 
to restrain the raging multitude. 
Listen to my story, and then sue me 
for forgiveness. Exhausted by the 
toils of battle, I was seeking a mo- 
ment’s rest upon my couch, when 
the silly bravado of one of the 
prisoners roused his guards to fury. 
The flame soon spread throughout 
the army, and from words it quickly 
came to deeds. Thou knowest the 
Athenian when he maddens. I was 
wakened by the shrieks of the un- 
happy wretches who were fast fall- 
ing beneath the swords of their 
destroyers. I rushed to the spot. 
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I prayed—I implored—I threatened 
—I threw myself between the mur- 
derers and their victims—received 
this gash—and still remained un- 
heard. Nothing seemed more pro- 
bable than that the blood-thirsty rage 
of the people would speedily turn, 
with like unmanliness, upon the 
wives and children of the slain. To 
avert this, I seized upon an instant 
when they paused weary with 
slaughter. On then, my brothers! I 
shouted with a mien as joyous as if 
all had been right and laudable: On 
then, the foe is extinguished, and has 
left us his weirs. Let us divide the 
sPoIL! I was answered with an ac- 
clamation of delight—they dragged 
out women and children, cast lots 
for the trembling creatures, and bore 
them off as slaves. What, then, have 
I failed in?—that I did not stop an 
inundation ?—that I did not overawe 
a tempest ? 

Asp. No one would require it at 
thy hand. But before I pronounce 
thee guiltless, I have more questions 
yet to put to thee. Hadst thou not, 
in this division of bovty, a female 
slave as thy share ? 

Alc. Undoubtedly 

Asp. And her name? 

Alc. Miris. 

Asp. (Aside). As I had heard! 
(Aloud). Is she beautiful ? 

Alec, So beautiful, that she yields 
only to thee. (Smiling). Would I 
otherwise have chosen her for my- 
self ? 

Asp. (With evident displeasure). 
Excellently done, young man! 

Alc. What! loopendiiais that As- 
pasia can be angry at my saving one 
of her sisters. 

Asp. At your saving of her,cer- 
tainly not. But dost thou purpose 
also to retain her?—How now! No 
answer?—Candidly, such is thy 
purpose? 

Ak. Candidly, it is! 

Asp. And—smile not, mocker! 
you reproached me just now for 
condemning you unheard—and 
with what intention do you retain 
the charming Miris? 

Alc. No! Never has Aspasia to 
fear arival! Every comparison does 
nothing but exalt her—every little 
infidelity makes her lover only more 
devoted to her. I promised this 
unfortunate, at her own entreaty, in 
one of those minutes of absence 
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which she helped me to beguile— 
and who can blame me, if, when far 
from thee, I sought for some alle- 
viation of my misery ?—in one of 
those minutes I promised ever to 
abandon her. To give her freedom 
now would be abandonment. 
chanting Aspasia, ’tis impossible 
that you can be jealous of a wretched 
slave! Impossible that any man 
should prefer a Miris to thee. Even 
if 1 again embraced her, this would 
but point out to me the endless dis- 
tance between her and the first 
daughter of Greece—would but 
drive me with new fervour to thy 
feet. (He sinks on one knee, and throws 
his arms round Aspasta). 

Asp. (With a serious air). Arise, 
and give me thy kiss! 

Ale, (Eagerly embracing her). The 
kiss of forgiveness? Of reconcilia- 
tion? 

Asp. (Still more seriously, and now 
retreating). Of sEPARATION ? Know, 
young man, that Aspasia never yet 
shared the heart of a lover with any 
of her sex, and never will. 

Ale. (Attempting to embrace her 
again). O, Lleave thee not, inimitable 
woman! Couldst thou see how ra- 
vishing even this wrath—— 

Asp. Back! henceforth thou be- 
holdest no more Aspasia, but the 
wife of Pericles. Inconstant! never 
before did I for one of thy brethren 
what I have done for thee! To suf- 
Jer them to love me was my greatest 
favour; to few was it vouchsafed; 
and thee, thee alone, have I loved in 
return; ay, loved thee—to confess 
all my shame —/oved thee first. Thanks 
to thy perfidy, which has so soon 
plucked from my eyes the ignomi- 
nious veil! It gives me back what 
my heedlessness had nearly lost,— 
tranquillity of sou),and empire over 
man ! 

Alc. (As before). Aspasia! 

Asp. (Again breaking fiom him). 
Away—think not that I play the 
pouting girl! Were I again to em- 
brace thee—again to print a kiss of 
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love upon thy lips, the gods must 
sink me to the vilest of the vile. 
Go! the arms of thy Miris are 
rounder, perchance, than mine; in 
her thou wilt not yet find so visible 
—what thy quick glance has already 
marked in me. How cruel, then, 
were it to detain thee ten minutes 
longer from the beautiful Melian! 
( Exit.) 

Alc. ( Gazes after her for a long time 
in mute amazement,—at last, when he 
sees she is in earnest, breaks out into a 
bitter laugh). Excellent! A dismissal 
in the handsomest form! A thou- 
sand regular divorces could not be 
more solemn. And this to mE ?—to 
me from Aspasia? The autumn rejects 
the spring! Ha! ha! ha!—( Striking 
his forehead). And yet, by the immor- 
tals! since that moment when she 
first surrendered herself to me, 
never did she seem so worthy of my 
love, as in this, when she casts me 
from her. (A pause). Shall I pur- 
sue? To kneel and to implore ?— 
Fye on thee, Alcibiades! at this age, 
with these accomplishments, ’twere 
more degrading than twenty such 
dismissais. But by my dearest oath, 
Aspasia! as I am the only one of my 
sex whom thou hast loved, so shalt 
thou be the only one of thine, that 
shall break with me jirst—the only 
one that e’er. shall cheat me into 
such a kiss of separation! Love 
thee and hate thee wiil I at once, 
thou jealous sex! Thy weakness— 
thy folly—thy helplessness——Ha! 
fool, fool; why storm I thus? Why 
am I swearing and prating here? 
Is what has befallen me £0 rare an 
accident? Has a man like me, who 
would prove all, venture all, a right 
to rage, if out of the troops of women 
and maidens that allure him, one 
should now and then slip through 
the toile?—especially one that has 
abode in them so long ?—To Miris! 
—to Miris! The art of loving, which 
she learned so soon, she must have 
forgot still sooner, if in her arms I 
shall miss Aspasia. 


We may be forced to show, hereafter, that he was in earnest with his oath 
—more particularly, if we can, for the sake of our female admirers, muster 
sufficient resolution to give them 
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Early Rising. 


EARLY RISING. 


** Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Is the way tobe healthy, and wealthy, and wise.” 


So sayeth rhyme, if not reason— 
yet, notwithstanding this authorita- 
tive distich, would we venture to 
ask, if you ever saw the sun rise? 
“ Ever saw the sun rise! that is a 
strange question.” Not at all—start 
not, reader, masculine or feminine, 
fair or brown—nine-tenths of the 
readers of Maga never saw the sun 
rise. In the first place, it requires a 
gift—for every-day eyes never see 
it. To the greater part of mankind, 
sun, moon, and stars, are but as 
lamps and candles. The worship- 
pers of the sun are a race nearly 
extinct. The greatest compliment 
nowadays paid to that luminary is 
that of the French poet, who styles 
him Le Grand Duc de Chandelles. 
Yet is the rising sun a very magnifi- 
cent object; and those gifted with 
that second sight have travelled 
thousands of miles to stand tiptoe 
on the Andes and Alps to see the 
glory. Not that such extent of tra- 
vel is necessary; many a delightful 

limpse may be seen nearer home, 
if not so full a display of his majes- 
ty—and many a time have Christo- 


“ Buzziog round, torment awake, and say be starv’d or rising 


There is no creature that has so 
many enemies as sleep—“ innocent 
sleep.” Pleasure and pain, but 
mostly the latter— anxiety of a 
thousand kinds—ill-fortune, care, 
love—each in its turn, is the Mac- 
beth to murder it; and considering 
those natural and unnatural mala- “ 
dies that distemper it, it is worthy 
of our admiration, if, weak as we 
are, we can ever enjoy a half-hour’s 
doze in any real comfort. And 
therefore is it, that when it is to be 
had, it becomes the subject of so 
much envy, slander, and back- biting. 
The world that must be up are ever 
rating against the world that must 
not, and would, if they could, esta- 
blish a waking tyranny, enforce do- 
miciliary visits, assassinate repose, 
and attack us in our very beds. We 
are entirely amateur in that matter, 
and though not given to act the 


pher and he kissed hands to each 
other ; he from his orient cloud, and 
Christopher on leathery hill and 
burn side; and so have they smoked 
their calumet of peace, before the 
world knew of the rising of either. 
But the sight is altogether a luxury, 
and, like all luxuries, not to be had 
too cheap. 

Those who are compelled to rise 
early are not voluntary worshippers, 
not true Persians; and such are the 

reat mass of mankind, who are 
orced from their beds by poverty, 
toil, and duty, and walk forth with 
their heads bent downwards instead 
of upwards, and, in their daily repe- 
tition of irksome tasks, lament that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 
Gladly would more than half the 
world that stir betimes return if they 
dared, and hide them under their 
warm blankets again, particularly on 
cold winter mornings—but poverty 
will not let them lie, folded in that 
fond dream, and drags them out of 
bed, bidding them rise or starve— 
poverty with her myriad plagues, 
that 
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sluggard at any time, reserve the 
extra-early for a particular luxury, 
and enjoy it occasionally for its ra- 
rity; and we pronounce it very 
admirable, that is, in its way—but 
there is a season for all things. 

We strongly object to the unrea- 
sonableness of being required to 
obey, and throw off at all mornings 
on command. Early risers from 
necessity are apt to be envious—the 
few from choice are in general the 
most conceited of beings, because 
they presume to walk on two legs, 
and, imitating the cock that calls 
them up, strut their early hour or 
two, while others are unconscious 
of having any legs at all, but lie 
folded up, one resting body, without 
distinction of sensitive limb or 
muscle, identified only in the ely- 
sium of dreams. Your early risers, 
in the distemper of their minds, 
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fancy every sleeping brother a 
“ Lubber fiend.” They are a very 
conceited generation. Even those 
who, with a perfect inanity of mind, 
do nought but step methodically 
from grass to gravel, and from gra- 
vel to grass, rate their neighbours of 
the closed windows, whose very 
dreams may have more pith, mar- 
row, and life in them, than all the 
waking apologies for thought of the 
watchful. 

We took up, the other day, two 
works that ie, properly enough, 
close together, in enviable repose, 
which their authors never intended 
them to enjoy. Essays on early 
rising! We were amused by the 
strange volubility of the one, and 
the monitor absurdities of the other. 
They seem to think that they have 
caught the sleeping public napping, 
and that they can keep down, as a 
monster for exhibition, a Judibrium, 
the great Quinbus Flestrin, with 
their Liliputian cords; and so we 
have taken it into our heads to give 
them a cut with our knife—that is, 
the cords, not the man—that the 
great sleeping Quinbus Flestrin may 
rise as a balloon, if he chooses, and 
shake off the pins and needles of the 
Liliputians at his leisure, and drop 
lazily down to take his other doze. 

We must say, however, that these, 
as well as other writers on -this 
subject, are very excellent and pious 
meu, and breathe a spirit of devo- 
tion that, if it were not connected 
with this subject, would be truly re- 
freshing. But we protest against 
making religion a stalking-horse— 
we protest against forcing texts of 
Scripture to Nt on which 
they were never intended to bear, as 
authorizing a practice that may have 
very evil consequences, and which 
has been by the ill- disposed adopted 
against the Scriptures themselves, 
which, it is said, the evil one can 
quote for his purpose. We are 
afraid of even the appearance of 
levity on sucha subject as Scripture 
quoting; but it is such a dangerous 
absurdity in the hands of enthusi- 
asts, both in and out of religion, and 
which many serious persons abstain 
from in reverence of the sanctity of 
the Scriptures, that we must briefly 
show the utter unreasonableness of 
it—and the more so, as we find 
nearly the same quotations seized 
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upon by all who write on the duty of 
early rising—because it happened 
that Jacob rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and because “ the three Marys 
eame to the sepulchre early while it 
was yet dark.” This might be said 
in praise of night as well as morn- 
ing. In a learned note, to prove that 
the word “ morning” means ‘“ with 
all mental power,” it is singularly 
and somewhat ludicrously assimilat- 
ed with early rising—“ Behold, as 
wild asses in the desert, go they 
forth to their work, rising betimes 
for their prey.” The Psalms are 
quoted for David’s early prayer, 
omitting the nightly watchings. Ad- 
versaries to the order might as well 
quote, “ Why haste ye to rise up 
early, and so late take rest, and eat 
the bread of carefulness, for so giv- 
eth he his beloved sleep ;” or, “ let 
the saints be joyful and glad, let 
them rejoice in their beds.” If the 
modern saints who would enforce 
the practice of christian duty are 
shocked at these quotations, we are 
no less so at theirs; and we do it 
only to show them how dangerous 
an exercise they indulge in. There 
is something very whimsical in Mr 
Head’s way of treating this subject, 
in his “ Essay on Early Rising and 
Peayer.” Books ad infinitum might 
be written in this manner—they 
might as well treat of railroads for 
pages, and terminate by saying, 
*‘ how inferior all this to early ris- 
ing.” We have an example in a 
passage on music—which, by the 
by, independently of its not bearing 
on the subject, we think bad writ- 
ing, and very like the style of com- 
posing in riddles, of which we recol- 
lect a specimen in Hannah More’s 
** Eulogy on Prayer.” Having, fair- 
ly or unfairly, and rather roundly, 
rated music, described by riddles 
what it is and what it is not, and 
bade the world shut their ears, he 
takes the other tack, and quotes an 
eloquent passage from Hooker in its 
praise; and having called it previ- 
ously the ‘resource of a sickly soul,” 
with Hooker’s fine eloquence before 
him—he says—* Now all that is here 
said of music, as preparatory and 
instrumental to devotion, is appli- 
cable to early rising.” So, upon a 
parity of reasoning, is every art, or 
any thing which he may think fit to 
discuss ; though the same author 
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thinks he is advancing piety by (in 
several passages) decrying human 
learning, arts and sciences, all which 
is a pitiable mistake. It is true that 
these things, without the other, are 
little worth ; but why are they to be 
in opposition? The great apostle of 
the Gentiles denied them not, nor 
disdained to quote the heathen 
poets. 

We are glad to get rid of this part 
of our animadversions. The other 
little volume has run through we 
know not how many editions, and, 
if omens are of any value for the 
cause it advocates, it had better 
never been ushered into the world 
at all. The poor good pious au- 
thor—held forth as an example 
(whose brother edits this book on 
early rising )—died at the early age 
of 25, and the editor is “ the subject 
of long protracted illness ;” and this 
fasciculus of exhortations is backed 
by the authority of the “ amiable 
and afflicted Mrs Anna Williams,” 
in her “ Hints from an Invalid Mo- 
ther to her Daughter.” 

Now, really, young persons in their 
natural cheerfulness will not be very 
willing to enrol themselves in this 
doleful school of Martyrs, and will be 
glad enough to take the first oppor- 
tunity of —— off the melancholy 
impressions, and, like the ancient 
Greeks, open their windows and 
throw off their dismal omens to the 
sun, when they shall be sure he has 
risen, by pouring his flood of day- 
light through their curtains. 

We suspect that the style of this 
book will be adopted by the risin 
monitors of many an infant school, 
when advanced to literature practi- 
cally. It is the most exhortatory 
we ever met with—young as he was, 
none escape his admonitions. He 
visits an amiable family,a gentleman, 
his wife, and allowed number of 
children, and in return for his hos- 
pitable reception, enters into a cor- 
respondence to rouse them all, old 
and young, out of their beds. He 
ventures even to ask this respectable 
hospitable father of an amiable fa- 
mily, “ what he thinks of the glut- 
ton and the drunkard.” That though 
“ sorry to rank his friend on a level 
with such characters, yet he must in 
candour tell him,” &c. But let us 
probe the conceit of these early 
Tisers with a little reason, and see 
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the arguments brought forward— 
they are generally, such as these, 
which I select from published works. 
You are to rise early; Ist, Be- 
cause the sun does. 2dly, Because 
the lark does. 3dly, Because the 
dew is on the ground. 4thly, Be- 
cause the landscape is most beauti- 
ful at an early hour. 5Sthly, Be- 
cause the Utopians attended public 
lectures every morning before day- 
break. 6thly, Because pbysician 
Noodle says it is healthful. 7thly, 
Because it is a Christian duty. To 
the first, we answer—the sun gets up 
when he likes, and not always at the 
same hour, and is a notorious bed- 
lier during the winter months, and 
in certain disagreeable places, has 
been known to lie a-bed for months 
together. To the 2d, Because the 
lark is notoriously not a respect- 
able character, and we suspect has 
been up all night. To the 3d, Be- 
cause the dew is on the ground, is 
the very reason why we should wait 
till Aurora has swept it off, and pre- 
pared the green carpet for our feet. 
To the 4th, Because the landscape 
is not then most beautiful, but is so 
at all hours, to those who can see 
without picturesque spectacles. To 
the 5th, That when in Utopia, we 
will do as the Utopians do; that 
public lectures before breakfast are 
worse than bores, and finally, that 
England is no Utopia now. To the 
6th, That physician Noodle, being a 
noodle, his opinion is not worth a 
fee or a farthing. The 7th, We 
deny in toto and think the assertion 
an unwarrantably offensive liberty. 
Then we have continually forced 
upon us Lord Mansfield’s enquiry 
into the habits of witnesses who 
had attained great age, and we are 
told they were invariably early 
risers. Nothing can be more falla- 
cious than the inference. The fact 
is simply, examples of longevity 
must be sought from the mass of the 
population, who are of necessity 
early risers. And witnesses in law- 
suits are pretty sure to be men of 
business. But we doubt not, if you 
were to search the parish register, 
you would find the great number of 
those who die young, to have been 
early risers too. But how stands 
the matter on the score of health? 
Perhaps it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon, that sleep, “ the great 
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restorative,” like all other restora- 
tives, may be taken to excess. Some 
constitutions require more, some 
less. But every individual ought to 
find out his own measure; and if 
your advocates for “ early rising” 
would make that the foundation of 
their arguments, and, moreover, use 
early rising as a relative term, to be 
dated from the hour of sleep, their 
labours would be more rational 
and more beneficial. But now 
all theories upon the subject are 
whimsical. They hold night in 
perfect abhorrence, “‘ and pass it 
into the oblivion of sleep with 
all its galaxy, moon and stars, 
majesty and magnificence —so- 
lemn shade and silver light, and 
such thoughts of universal love, and 
thankfulness, and piety, as steal into 
the heart at no time so powerfully, 
as if heaven-sent through the still 
atmosphere. All these are nought 
to them. Their sensibilities are 
dead under the impression of the 
‘ wet blanket’ of the night. What 


to them are astronomy and astro- 
nomers, with their midnight praise 
and thankeciving to the Creator of 
myriads of bright worlds then invi- 


sible ? They treat the body and mind 
too at night as in a state of disease, 
and gravely ask if the mind can be 
active when the body is fatigued.” 
Though the fatigue is not then cer- 
tainly absolutely necessary, the ima- 
gination is never more busy than in 
sleep itself; and is then most ex- 
cursive, when the body is the least 
so. Oh! it is delightful when it 
thus steals away from reality, cre- 
ates a world, and embodies all things 
for itself. And when you feel it 
gently laying down your limbs, ex- 
tracting their very weight, and 
gifting them with a winged buoy- 
ancy, yet all alive only to a sense of 
repose, and the very soul gifted with 
powers of poesy unutterable. This 
a state of disease! The fancy dead! 
the intellect saddened! They are 
then in their very glory. Far deep 
into the night is the intellectual 
hour. We might perhaps rationally 
assert (if it were not theorizing), 
that the horizontal position, by ad- 
mitting the more ready flow of 
humour into the braii, has some- 
what encumbered its bright facul- 
ties, and thereby dimmed their high 
perceptions, and reduced them to 
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an every-day use; and at the same 
time, perhaps, left the body more 
elastic for its destined daily labour 
and activity. But, by night, the 
brain is cleared again of these juices, 
that return filtered to the body, 
having left in the seat of the soul 
their more vital essences, that give 
a strength, a vigour, enriching with 
busy industry the kingdom within. 
It is evidently the case with many, 
nay, with most studious men, and 
men of creative minds, that their 
mental faculties are more awake 
some hours, and those late ones, 
preceding rest, than at any other 
time. But you may urge this in 
vain. You will be answered by the 
cant of intellectual depreciation; 
and if it be admitted that studies 
protracted to a late hour be favour- 
able to acquirement, you are foolish- 
ly asked—*“ And is the advancement 
of intellectual improvement of such 
importance?” To be sure it is;— 
the highest, if it take not a very sad 
direction. In its highest condition 
it may constitute the great difference 
between us and angels, as it does in 
its lower between us and brutes; 
and may not the extension of these 
faculties be one of the rewards of 
the blessed, who will not praise their 
Maker the Jess for having improved 
their talent? But here the infant 
monitor will take you by the button, 
and, though solemnly asserting he 
had rather be serious than jocose, 
will attempt to fascinate you with 
wit. “ Will you believe the feeble 
glimmerings of the lamp, whose light 
is conveyed in fitful flashes, to be so 
influential upon the thinking facul- 
ties, so auxiliary to the intellectual 
pon as the pure unwavering 
laze of the orb of day? Would 
you rather your compositions should 
be scented with the odours of oil, 
than breathe the freshness and im- 
part the fragrance of the morn? 
Would you prefer the intended 
compliment of a comparison to 
the owl to the more pleasing com- 
parison with the lark? However. 
you may feel about the matter, my 
dear fellow, let me tell you that 
you shall have the blinkings and 
blindness, the screechings and squal- 
lings of the former, if I can enjoy 
the liveliness and loftiness, the me- 
lody and music of the latter.’ Now 
all such verbiage of alliteration we 
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should strongly suspect to smell of 
the lamp, and a bad one, ted, but 
that, by the way, lamps indeed with 
feeble glimmerings, where are they 
to be seen now-a-days? Is there 
any Apollo, Magnus or Parvus, ad- 
dicted to rushlights, or the fitful 
flashes of a chip dipt in foul oil? 
Now this is ever the way praters 
make out their case—doing worse 
despite, than turning Hyperion into 
asatyr. It is true Franictin did dis- 
cover, and publish to the world his 
great discovery, that the sun shone 
as soon as he was up; but what 
is that to the discovery of oa 
lights and wax-lights, that shine 
when the sun is down? Luxury 
has its origin from such, as we learn 
from the Hamiltonian Latin—luz cere 
—burn wax candles. But if that was 
true then of the sun, it is not always 
true now. Certain it is, he does 
not always shine as soon as he is 
up. He has been either shorn of 
his beams, or dreads a reform act 
of the Utilitarians to make him ripen 
cucumbers, and too often keeps his 
distance, and interposes a fog be- 
tween us and his splendour—and 
gives a very sly and suspicious look 
at the world before he throws off 


his nightcap, and lifts himself up 
for exhibition. ~ 


“ So when the sun in bed, 
Curtain’d with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave’ — 


But, leaving the Sun to vindicate his 
own honour, we must stand up for 
the poor ill-used owl. The poor 
owl is a most respectable travelling 
preacher, a poor abstemious mendi- 
cant friar, that humbly craves for 
his homily but the leg of a mouse, 
or such small matter as that, for bis 
whole convent. And as to his blink- 
ing blindness, does he not see farther 
into the night than most people? 
and many a one tries all he can to 
look very like him. And as to his 
screechings, that’s only between him 
and the moon; and those who do 
not understand his Gaelic need not 
be offended with the sense of it. 
But the lark we have shown to be 
the veriest debauchee, if keeping 
bad hours will make him one. He 
is the fuddled piper at the fairy re- 
vels; and it is they, the invisible, 
that lift him up in the morning early, 
that he shall not shame the chaste 
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cold earth; up they lift him, singing 
his rollocking songs the while, and 
then put him to bed upon a pillowy ° 
cloud, far out of sight and hearing 
too of his tipsy jollities. But now 
Mentor seems really to have been 
with the larks. “I will add but one 
quotation more, and can only say, 
follow the advice it contains.” Now, 
then, for the lark’s canon, an admi- 
rable rule of life. But here he be- 
comes enthusiastically an ultra, and 
is not content to rise with the sun, 
not subscribing, perhaps, to Frank- 
lin’s discovery, or fondly thinking 
he may shine before he is up. 


* Rise before the sun, 
And make a breakfast of the morning 
dew, 
Serv’d up by Nature on some grassy hill : 
You'll find it nectar.” 


There’s a breakfast to recommend 
to a stout et ge | gentleman up 
before the sun ! apy such would 
ensure a consumption, though not of 
viands. But we always suspect ad- 
vice in poetry to have a hidden 
meaning, particularly in blank verse. 
“ Death and the Exciseman.” We 
have it! Finding it to be served up 
on some grassy hill, we recognise it 
at once, and doubt not a moment the 
“mountain dew,” the place where 
Nature, /oco the gauger, clearly points 
out the illicit still, and we acknow- 
ledge that farther on we may fare 
worse, and find no such nectar. 

But there is nothing like maxims 
in verse; so Early Riser throws in 
your teeth a few scraps, that your 
children may learn them; and there 
is a pretty one enough by the learned 
Mr Beloe, but so sadly ominous, 
that the poor dear children, if they 
believe a word of it, will be afraid 
for their lives to pick a violet of a 
morning by the hedge-side, and fear 
death is hid and lurking for them, 
like the fox, under the colewort. 
It is “the Pursuit of Health.” It 
tells of a fairy waking the poet one 
April morning (we suspect it must 
have been the first,) and sending 
him forth from his warm bed in 
pursuit of health. Off he trots 
to the grove, but she is not there. 
He questions the violet, the prim- 
rose, the cowslip of her where- 
about, but finds her not with any 
of them; and it is rather extraor- 
dinary that they should have been 
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all sickly, but so it is; and, to the end 
of the poem, healthis not to be found, 
to the mortification of the poet, and 
the astonishment of all who look up- 
on the poetry as enforcing the prac- 
tice. 1t would have been far better 
to have scorned for an hour the 
sluggard’s reproof, “a little more 
sleep and a little more slumber, a 
little more folding of the arms,” than 
to rush out of a warm bed at four 
or five in the morning, to run after 
health; and no wonder she ran from 
him, frightened at the sight of the 
hunter, like Daphne from Apollo, 
whereas, had he lain still, she would 
have come of her own accord and 
smoothed his pillow for him, and 
kissed his eyelids and blessed him, 
for such is her wont to visit her pa- 
tients from village to village, the 
real poor man’s friend. We were 
foolish enough to try some such pur- 
suit once upon a time, and were up 
and on horseback for the hunt, morn- 
ing after morning before sunrise— 
and heartily repented of it. Our 
clothes became loose about us, we 
lost flesh sadly, and began to fear 
for the bone, for we rattled in our 
saddle; when luckily we recollect- 
ed the tombstone and the epitaph, 
“TI was well, | would be better, and 
here Lam.” And once on a walk- 
ing excursion in North Wales, our- 
selves and a friend grew very sick 
—till having slept at a wretched 
place somewhere at Snowdon, and 
tising very early in the morning, we 
found oyr host, who was a stone- 
mason, squaring a couple at his door, 
that would have just suited to tell 
our brief history. The man eyed us 
significantly, and we left off the prac- 
tice, and happily returned to our fa- 
milies in safety. 

Horrid rules! that would tie us all 
down to an hour, to a minute—to 
make us slaves, obedient to the fin- 
ger of a watch; it is not to be en- 
dured. But if there is an odious 
necessity of rising when we would 
gladly be in our beds, let us at least 
be convinced by good reasons—one 
good argument is worth a thousand 
bad ones, real modest, yet strict 
duty, will point out in each case the 
necessity, and that is enough ; there. 
is no contradicting, no arguing 
against “rise, or your family won't 
have bread”—and so up leaps the 
labourer, because he is satisfied with 
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But be sure duty will 
never plague any with fictitious ar- 
guments, and tell you to get out of 
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your bed, because the fish are be- 
ginning to wave their fins or wriggle 
their backs, or the tadpoles their 
tails; or because the tomtits are be- 
ginning to perk and to twit, but be- 
cause there are such and such tasks 
to be performed; and then if the 
called will not rise with a good grace, 
duty will not give them Jong indul- 
gence, for they will not have a bed 
to lie on. But duty never calls at the 
wrong door. That is the exclusive 
impertinence of advice that now- 
a-days has no scruples, as in Mil- 
ton’s time, “and never slumbers ;” 
but if it cannot come in at the door, 
will leap through the casement or 
down the chimney, and sit like an 
inquest or night-mare on the body 
of murdered and innocent sleep. 
Advice, that imp secretary to Lady 
Busybody, president of a thousand 
mumping societies; but duty, that 
** preserves the stars from wrong,” 
keeps pretty much to her own home 
and her own parish ; and if she meet 
praters of the advice school, gently 
puts her finger on their mouth and 
bids them mind their own business. 
Since the days that we left off wear- 
ing hair shirts, which were even 
worse than those can be when we may 
wear none; since the days of self- 
mortification, and penance, and self- 
flagellation (we remember with hor- 
ror hearing the groans of a Francis- 
can at a convent, about the hour of 
three in the morning, and, somehow 
or other, associate the cord with the 
hour), superstition has not endea- 
voured to exact a greater tyranny 
than this demand upon poor hu- 
man flesh, that would fain cry out, 
“leave me, leave me to repose.” 
Think buta moment on three or four 
o’clock in a winter morning, a cold 
damp air without, and a cheerless 
palpable darkness all around, and of 
warm sleep within, or a sensible 
slumber, better and warmer still— 
that sleep of which Sancho said, 
‘Blessed be the man that invented it, 
it wraps me up warm likea blanket.” 
Is there any luxury greater than 


repose ? The beggar, if he has it, is 
a king, and with his head under his 
covering, and his eyes closed, and, 
faney free, is ‘‘ monarch of all he 
surveys;" and can a greater pen- 
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ance be inflicted than, without an 
necessity but superstitious imposi- 


tion, to be forced from this illumi- 
nated Elysium of a dream, naked 
and shivering, into Tartarian dark- 
ness? Look at a dormouse wrapped 
in cotton, and folded up warmly, as 
it were within himself, and could 
you have the cruelty to take him 
out with cold fingers, and plunge 
him intoa half-frozen basin? If so, 
you are an inveterate early riser. 
We have an antipathy to the whole 
matter, and remember, even now, 
with pain, an occurrence that has 
ever made us detest it but upon ab- 
solute necessity. When we were 
about ten years of age (the very 
time when we love to lie like dor- 
mice, warm and happy), lying in the 
most sweet sleep, oblivious of ad- 
jective and noun, cape and promon- 
tory, troy-weight, pennyweights, 
slates, and rod, some big tyrants 
tore us from bed, and the blankets 
from beneath to toss us in them. 
Neither the meekness of tears nor 
the flattery of fourpence (all we 
were worth), could soften the ruf- 
fians—up we went, and thrice did 
the head and shoulders touch the 
ceiling, when, just as we were de- 
scending into the blanket for the 
fourth time, in came the school- 
master, cane in hand, and down we 
came, in our sweetest infancy, upon 
the hard floor. That descent was 
not seen by the ruthless master. 
The tyrants were active, and in bed 
in a moment. We were out, and 
the cane twisting about the bare and 
tender limbs without intermission, 
inflicting before unknown torture. 
It was about break of day, and from 
that hour we connect rising at that 
time with rising from the blanket 
and flagellation. 

There is a very curious state of 
happiness in lying a-bed of morn- 
ings, which, though perhaps many 
have experienced, few have been 
sufficiently thankful for. Letaman 
be too late for a coach at three or 
four o’clock in the day, and he will 
turn sulky, and be perhaps uncivil to 
all he meets, but let him have to 
rise at either of those hours in the 
morning, more especially if it be 
winter, and pouring or snowing, to 
start by the early heavy coach for 
an hundred miles or so, being at the 
time fatigued with previous business, 
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- and then let him lie half watchful, 


lest he be too late, a strange slum- 
ber shall pass over the “ spirit of his 
dream ’’—a consciousness that time 
is passing—that somebody will be 
too late. He makes a bet against 
his own identity, if passenger or 
coach will start but too late. He 
feels an intense pleasure, as of a 
gambler with little risk—has no no- 
tion but that it is an excellent joke 
—a few minutes more the Heavy 
will be off—how warm he is himself 
—how doubly sensible of repose, 
erfect enjoyment, and even delights 
n cheating himself. When broad 
awake, and aware that it is to his 
own loss—that he has paid his fare, 
lost his place, and broken his engage- 
ment—he is reconciled to all, and 
never will forget the happy moments 
—and thinks the luxury cheaply 
bought—thimself qualified for an im- 
perial reward for inventing a new 
pleasure. 

But what is pleasure, quoth Pari- 
tan Prim, who would have had the 
poor pilgrim flogg’d for boiling his 
pease, but a jade to be taken up on 
suspicion, and whipped ? 

ut be not all you who are up 
with the sun so conceited, as if he 
were your familiar, and were shining 
only for you, while you contemn the 
moon and the stars. Before he has 
been up with he: an hour or two 
the sun himself will be heartily sick 
of your company, and will be glad to 
hide his head behind his clouds,and 
coldly, and half in compas#ftn, look 
through a mist at you and your vani- 
ties. And do you think, when you 
riée at the transition hour, when it. 
is neither day nor night, and walk 
the earth like troubled spirits, ghosts 
scared out of Erebus, that it is you 
that have thrust the moon and the 
stars into a dark.closet, because they 
have thought fit to retire to their glo- 
rious chambers, wherein they will 
dress themselves splendidly for the 
ensuing sight, and will be again “ at 
Home” to their choice favourites, 
silvan revellers, and “ Maids who 
love the moon?” Bat what is all 
the beauty of the spangled night, if 
the eyes of al} mankind are to be 
sun- flowers, and clese and open only 
as that luminary riees and sets? In 
vain would all their glory be given. 
And how painful would be the idea, 
that Europe, or even this nation, 
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should be all dead asleep at the same 
moment—dead alive in somnolency, 
an idea that suggests an insurrection 
on man of the inferior creation of 
nature, animate and inanimate. Not 
an eye open, not a tongue with 
speech to tell of the encroachment 
of the mountains moving towards us, 
or the ocean overtopping our walls. 
But, happily, there is wickedness 
enough yet left in the world to se- 
cure us, by the sin of sitting up late, 
and not rising early. 

Then, notwithstanding your vitu- 
peration against the morning sleep- 
ers, youfancy yourselves the sweet- 
est tempered people in the world, 
and, smoothing your raven plumage, 
simper that “ early rising sweetens 
the temper;” when you know that 
half of you, not exactly before dawn, 
seeing which way to get out, get out 
of bed the wrong side, which is a 
proverbial sourness. And what is it 
but the acerbities of the busy, ac- 
tive, waking, jostling, world, early a- 
work for mischief, that spoil the tem- 
pers? A few hours stolen from all 
this turmoil after the sun is down, 
and spent in familiar, social, domes- 
tic pleasures, in delight and harmony, 
amid music, taste, and literature, 
are the real golden renovating mo- 
ments of life. How many would be 
glad to take refuge from troubles, and 
to their beds altogether! And though 
we have said that in general, and 
at the stirring time of life, too much 
rest is bad for the health, yet there 
are times and conditions of life, when 
the bed is a sure haven for the shat- 
tered vessel—the body that can 
scarce keep the “sea of troubles,” 
—and a very cell for meditation. 
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There is a very amusing account 
of some rich state given by Berni, 
as a memoir of himself. Fortune 
had not played very fairly with 
him,—for, being of an original ge- 
nius, and most unfit for the labo- 
rious service of others, he became 
secretary to Cardinal de Bibbiena, 
and afterwards to Giammatteo Gi- 
berte, Bishop of Verona, and others ; 
tired to death of writing, with his 
hands and pockets ever stuffed full 
of papers and his head with confu- 
sion, and all his resources failing by 
fire or flood, or Il Diavolo, he sup- 
poses himself to arrive at an en- 
chanted palace, where every one 
does as he likes. He instantly orders 
a bed, and such a one that up- 
holsterers should read the book to 
learn to make the like; it had pil- 
lows on every side, and was so large 
that he could swim in it, “come si 
fa nel mare.” Near to him, just 
leaving space for a table between, 
Master Peter, a French cook, who 
had not either made any great mat- 
ter by his art, had a similar bed. 
He was a good companion, ordered 
good dishes, and told pleasant sto- 
ries,—the usual routine being, to 
tell a tale, eat, and sleep, then eat, 
sleep, and tell a tale. But the Flo- 
rentine seldom speaks, and so de- 
tests fatigue, that nothing but his 
head is seen above the counterpane ; 
and that he might not move hands, 
feet, nor even his teeth, the attend- 
ants feed him by a silver tube made 
on purpose,on soups. Their great, 
and somewhat strange amusement, 
was to count the veins in the beams 
of the rafters overhead. 


“ Tl suo sommo bene era in jacere, 
Nudo, lungo, disteso, e ’] suo diletto 
Era non far mai nulla, e starsi in letto. 
Tanto era dallo scriver stracco e morto, 
Si i membri e i sensi avea strutti ed arsi 
Che non sapea in piu tranquillo porto, 
Da cosi tempestoso mar ritrarsi: 
Ne piu conforme antidoto, e conforto 
Dar a tante fatiche, che lo starsi 
Che starsi in letto, e non far mai niente, 
E cosi il corpo rifare e la mente. 


“ Tl letto era una veste una gonnella 

Ad ogni buona, che se la metesse 

Poteva un larga e stretta e lunga avella, 

Crespa, e schietta, secondo che volesse, 

Quando un la sera si spogliava i panni 

Lasciava in suo forzier tutti gli affanni.” 

InamoRATO, lib. 8, canto 7. 
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The Florentine and Master Peter 
the Frenchman were no sucli great 
fools. Perhaps by this refreshment 
of mind and body, they were laying 
in a stock of health, waiting tran- 
quilly until the weariness of both 
might peel off; and then they might 
come forth renovated, fresh, and 
glistening, leaving their old skins be- 
hind them. We have ourselves seen 
more than once the benefit of the 
practice; it has invariably led to 
longevity. The fact is, at a certain 
age, and especially after a life of la- 
bour (as overseers of the poor well 
know), there is no killing a regular 
bed-lier. If he even wastes, he be- 
comes a more concentrated vitality, 
asort of living mummy. He is as 
safe from the common slayer as the 
antideluvian toad in his block of 
marble, the difference being, that one 
has a warm, the other a cold bed. 
We knew two old men that had 
lived, or rather eat, dozed, and slept 
away years together in the same 
room, much like Master Peter and 
the Florentine, excepting that their 
fare was not quite so luxurious. 
Death came to the village his quar- 
terly and monthly visits, and disposed 
of young and old as busily as if he 
were a New Guardian of the Poor; 
but somehow or other, he always 
overlooked them—even when he 
stepped into the poor-house, just 
after the doctor. The fact is, their 
heads were seldom out of -the blan- 
kets, and their breathing was as soft 
and healthy as infants. Ever tran- 
quil Michael, happy Philip! They 
could scarcely be said to have had an 
external world; if there was one, 
their eyes were closed to it. Often as 
we visited them, we could not swear 
we ever heard Michael’s articulate 
voice; he never wasted bis breath, 
as if determined not to die for want 
of it. Philip was occasionally com- 
municative. So dead was he to com- 
mon cares, so was he out of the reach 
of vexations and emotions, that, as 
we learned from himself, though he 
had had a numerous family, and most 
of them settled within a few miles 
of the parish poor-house where he 
lay, he knew not if they were dead 
or living. He communicated the 
valuable secret of life preservation. 
“ Philip,” we said to him, “ you 
will live for ever.” 
“ Why,” quoth he, “ when young 
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I was but sickly, but I do think now 
my constitution is beginning to get 
strong.” 

“ And how old are you then, 
Philip ?” 

“ Aighty-nine.” 

Eighty-nine, and the constitution 
beginning to get strong, and without 
ever taking a single dose of Dr Mo- 
rison’s! ninety, ninety-one, ninety- 
two, ninety-three, ninety-four, and 
there was no visible alteration. 
There is no knowing how long they 
might have lived had it not been for 
an accident. One cold wintry morn- 
ing, very early, Michael thrust his 
left foot out of bed, whether in a 
dream, or that, like a grain of barley, 
he was growing out from keeping, 
never will be known. But at that 
moment Death or the Doctor pas- 
sing, a blast, with a sharp whistle, 
came through the casement. It was 
the fatal dart: Michael’s toe received 
it. It was nipt off before he could 
draw it in, the icy mortdlity crept 
upwards, and Michael’s thin breath 
was frozen, and “slit” in a moment. 

Philip slept through the death 
and burial of his friend Michael, 
and wot not of the matter. It was 
the only shock, they say, he ever 
was known to feel, when he awoke 
seven days after, and said, “ Mi- 
chael, a’n’t you hungry?” Theno 
answer would not have surprised 
him ; but the old woman coming in 
to feed him, and her. very particu- 
larly calamitous look, and the one 
mess instead of two, touched him,— 
and his appetite failed him. Man 
can bear age and all its infirmities, 
but he cannot bear solitude. In a 
few days he became weak. The 
curate’s wife was sent for. He had 
been a favourite; he wanted sup- 
port, and she raised him in bed. 

“ Philip,” quoth she, “ you are 
going; tell me your last wishes; 
what shall I do for you ?” 

Society had its charm ; Philip was 
comforted. 

“ What is your last wish?” re-« 
peated the good lady; “ whall I do 
for you?” 

‘* Give me,” said Philip, with as- 
tonishing strength of voice, “ sum- 
mut to eat!” 

The curate’s wife was too boun- 
tiful. She ran home, and brought 
him not only a plentiful meal, but 
a good stiff tumbler of gin and wa- 
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ter. This was injudicious. The 
slender threads of life, that, quies- 
cent and relaxed, would, with regu- 
larity, have long held the vital cur- 
rent, could not bear the sudden 
heat and extension from being thus 
wetted, and gave way, and the va- 
pour of life escaped. There was 
one fillip too much, and very soon 
one Philip less. He was killed by 
kindness. Thus were they cut off 
in the flower of their old age. One 
went off below zero; the other eva- 
porated at 180 of Fabrenheit. 

Examples from real life are worth 
a thousand theories. We will offer 
but one more. We knew an old 
lady that lived in her bed to a won- 
derful old age, and retained all her 
faculties and all her cheerfulness. 
Her heir, thinking she was too long 
‘ withering out,” not now “a young 
man’s revenues,” came to visit her 
near about her hundredth year. 
Whether it was that he was natu- 
rally or habitually an early riser, or 
could not sleep of mornings for 
thinking of his inheritance, he paid 
her very early visits to her room, to 
enquire if she slept well. She was 
a shrewd observer, and determiaed 
he should be up betimes. At three 
o'clock in the morning (and she 
kept awake on purpose) she rang 
her bell violently, and down came 
the half-dressed expectant heir. 

‘* My dear madam, I hope you 
are not very ill?” 
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She bade him come near. She 
laughed in his face, and said,— 

“ It is the first of April.” 

Now, what life and jollity was 
here—to make her heir an April 
fool in her hundredth year ! 

Now, let not any imagine that we 
are the advocate of sluggards, and 
indulge in sleep. As yet we find 
five or six hours quite enough, but 
care not when we take it ; and if we 
do wish occasionally to enjoy the 
sunrise, can be content with three 
winks and a minim, and are on tip- 
toe. Nor would we have any, like 
Thomson, play the hypocrite; for 
he wrote his panegyric on early ri- 
sing in bed at mid-day. But we 
have reached this conclusion—that 
when we do come to the “ sere and 
yellow leaf,” we will not let it hang 
shivering to the morning winds, a 
scoff and exhibition to every ram- 
— weed, to be blown off by the 

ret wintry blast, and trodden into 
the earth, but will have it carefully 
gathered up ere it be quite wither- 
ed; and we have seen many a leaf 
so carefully laid up between pages 
of love and poetry; and though the 
softer substance may wear away, 
how beautiful are the traces and ra- 
mifications of sensitive life! So 
may it lie, reflecting honour upon 
that stock of humanity on which it 
was once green, and flourished—a 
Cabinet specimen of a bed-lier. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN ALPINE TRAVELLER. 


No. IV. 


We left our baggage at Lansle- 
bourg, to be sent on by the diligence 
to Turin. We started next morning 
at 5 o'clock, and walked up the 
Mont Cenis by the old read; in an 
hour and twenty minutes we attained 
the Point Culminant, and in fort 
more reached the hotel of the Vielle 
Poste chez madame Francvise Boek, 
née Chapuy—as her name, cast on 
the iron plate at the baek of the 
fire-place, duly announced. 

Having seeured our chambers, we 
set off to visit, with a letter of intro- 
duction, the brother Dom Benoit, at 
the convent or hespice ef the Mont 
Cenis. He had left the establishment, 
we were told, because he was teo 


liberal to the poor and passengers, but 
Dom Michael, the i prndteal. did the 


honours kindly and well. He desired 
us te stay and dine at the convent ; 
we accepted the invitation, and met 
at table a elever medical man, wlio 
usually resides at St Michael in the 
Maurienne—a Monsieur Benjean, 
or, as he desired us to remember 
him by memoria téchnica, as Jean- 
ben (Jambon), a botanist of Cham- 
bery, who for thirty seasons had 
gathered simples and flowers during 
two months in the year on the Mont 
Cenis and in its neighbourhood— 
te these were added a young man, 
the pup of Bonjean, and an inyalid 
from Pignerol, recommended to 
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breathe the mountain air for a month 
or two, or, induced by dread of the 
cholera, to find this excuse for his 
stay on the Mont Cenis. He paid 
en pensionaire—the botanist, in kind, 
t. é. papillons and plants, which, 
however, the monks were not dis- 
posed to rate so high as their deli- 
cious trout—but Bonjean is also 
a bon gargon, privileged, by thirty 
annual intrusions upon the bed and 
board of the monks, to continue them 
as long as his health and strength 
can bear him to the Mont Cenis. 
Besides Dom Michael we had three 
other monks at table—one sensible, 
one stupid—one a glutton—but the 
ruddy good-tempered looks of the 
latter almost reconciled the stranger 
to Dom ——’s opinion of the only 
true purpose for which the eyes and 
the mouth were placed on the same 
side of thehead—the first, to enjoy the 
sight of the good things which enter- 
ed, by the second, into his stomach. 
His only reputation was that of being 
ahard eater and drinker—and we 
certainly had no reason to regret the 
opportunities he had of keeping him- 
self in practice, for the dinner served 
was excellent, and the wine deli- 
cious. We had soup (not maigre); 
fried trout (not those which had 
died in the reservoir); beiled mut- 
ton and beef; cutlets; cold boiled 
trout and salad; some dishes 
which I know not how to describe— 
fruit—cheese and coffee. The monks 
were hospitable and hearty, and 
had the good luck to fare better 
—and were enabled to give to a 
stranger a better table than their 
more devoted brethren on the Great 
St Bernard could either enjoy or 


ispense. 

But their hospitality to us, though 
not in ingratitude is it spoken, was 
no evidence of the utility of these 
monks on the Ment Cenis—their 
merits ought never to be men- 
tioned, when the praises of the 
excellent and devoted brethren on 
the Great St Bernard are spoken. 
The poor —_ may indeed re- 
ceive f at hospice on the 
Mont Cenis; but this, and shelter 
from the horrors of a wimter sterm, 
may be found under twenty roofs on 
the plain, from the Grand Croix to 
the Point Culminant. These monks 
neither go forth to seareh fer the 
overwhelmed or belated traveiler, 
nor risk their lives in the service of 
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humanity—their station is a sine- 
cure; or their chief duty, to take 
care of the fish in the lake, to which 
their right is exclusive, Here they 
have few, if any privations, and 
their comforts are more for them- 
selves than for the poor and desti- 
tute. They are a jovial jolly set, 
living in excellent and well furnished 
apartments, particularly those occu- 
pied by the King when he makes a 
progress, and rests here on his way 
across the mountain: The chief 
room is hung round with portraits 
of gaunt personages, that look like 
members of the family of Munchau- 
sen. 

After dinner we looked. into the 
reservoir at the hospice, and saw 
forty or fifty fine trout, ready to be 
dropped from their tank to the fry- 
ing-pan at the nod of the clavandier. 
We afterwards went to the reservoir 
near the lake, accompanied by one 
of the servants of the hospice. Here, 
in a tank, within a space of twelve 
feet by eight, through which a 
stream constantly ran, were at least 
five hundred trout, from half a 
pound to five pounds weight, cele- 
brated, or ought to be, in the alma+ 
nach des gourmands, as the finest fish 
that are eaten. We saw several ly- 
ing dead at the bottom; these were 
withdrawn by means of a rake, and 
taken to the hospice by the servant, 
to be ready for the market, either to 
be sent to the inus on the Mont Ce- 
nis, or to the towns on either side of 
the mountain—even to Turin. The 
fishery of the lake is one of the 
principal sources of revenue of the 
abbey of Novalese, to which the 
convent on the mountain appertains. 
Near to the reservoir which we vi- 
sited was a larger one, built about 
two years ago, at an expense of 
12,000 francs (L.480). It is built 
in the lake, but so near the shore, 
that in winter the depth of water 
was not sufficient to preserve the 
whele mass within the house from 
freezing, and with it all the fish it 
contained. The monks were there- 
fore driven to put the trout which 
they caught inte their old tank and 
the running stream. 

From this end of the lake we 
erossed a little hill to a smaller 
lake, eencealed from the high-road. 
Through this the waters of the great 
lake flow ; and thence, by a succes- 
sion of thirteen or fourteen falls, 
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varying in depth from ten to thirty 
feet, many of them very picturesque, 
towards the Grand Croix; it atter- 
wards descends into Italy as the 
river Cenissella, before it loses its 
name in the Doire. 

We rambled about the chalets, 
pasturages, and mountains; ren- 
countered Bonjean in pursuit of 
butterflies ; examined a hundred 
pitfalls and traps, laid by the pea- 
sant boys for small birds; and 
climbed nearly two thousand feet 
above the lake, and endeavoured to 
reach a pass leading to the Petit 
Mont Cenis. We were soon, how- 
ever, enveloped in clouds, and driven 
to find our shortest way to the inn 
by pelting rain, which “ moistened 
well our clay” before we reached 
the Vielle Poste, where a good fire 
in our chamber, and some tea of 
Mont Cenis (the flowers of the 
mountain) removed all fear of the 
consequences of our drenching, and 
gave us hope that the next day 
would be a fine one, and bring to 
us a guide recommended by Dom 
Michael, who was to conduct us by 
the Petit Mont Cenis and the Col de 
Clairée to Susa. z 

In the morning, when we looked 
out, all the surrounding peaks were 
wrapt in clouds—the vent de Lom- 
bardie—the bad weather wind—was 
blowing, and our hopes of depar- 
ture on that day were at an end. 
At five o’clock we were called by 
the servants of the convent to go 
with them to the island on the lake, 
and visit the ducks engraising for 
the monks, fat fellows! and to take 
up the nets which are laid every 
night for the trout in the lake. A 
tub—misnamed a batteau—took us 
in twenty minutes to where a 
Thames wherry and pair of skulls 
would have taken us in two. On 
our approach, an odd noise from 
one of the men was a signal to the 
ducks, who came off in a crowd of 
noisy expectants to meet the men 
whose duty it was to furnish their 
breakfast, and prepare them worthily 
for the table of the hospice. They 
swam with ease round the boat in 
its slow progress, and awaited, when 
we had landed, with noisy impa- 
tience their meal of bran and water. 
One or two exhibited a little mo- 
desty before us strangers, but the 
moment the mess was ready these 


gentle qualities disappeared. They 
leapt over each other’s backs, to 
drive theirs down among fifty bills 
already in the dish. 

On our leaving the island, which 
is a beautiful little spot, we rowed 
to the first net. Five fish, from one 
to two pounds, were entangled in 
it. Four successive nets had caught 
five, five, three, and twelve fish. I 
found it too cold an affair after the 
first excitement was over, and was 
put on shore: but learned from my 
companion, who stayed with them, 
that they took altogether forty-five 
trout. Some that were found dead 
were taken to the hospice, the living 
ones to the reservoir. 

The day began to hang heavily 
on us. Without an early start, 
and the certainty of a fine day, the 
excursion over the Clairée would 
be dangerous and useless. I had 
been three times disappointed, and 
I determined now to wait for fair 
weather. After writing and doing 
all that we could of indoor occupa- 
tion in our power, we went out with 
the servant boy of the inn to fish in 
the lower lake. The great lake is 
tabood by the worshipful company 
of fishmongers on the Cenis, and the 
Cordon of St Francis would stretch 
the poacher who violated it. The 
boy having obtained leave from his 
mistress to accompany us, con- 
sidered the ramble a holiday. He 
soon made us acquainted with all 
his useful qualities, except that of 
catching trout with a worm. He 
told us of his skill in snaring hares 
and marmots; entrapping small 
birds; tickling trout under a bank; 
frightening chamois, and helping 
Bonjean to catch butterflies and col- 
lect plants; and he compelled us to 
believe, by the numerous anecdotes 
which he related, that he was one of 
the most accomplished busy idlers 
on the mountain, and would any 
where else have made a poacher, a 
smuggler, or a brigand. We caught 
no fish, however, and were driven 
home by the rain. There was no 
billiard-table on the mountain, but 
we got out the bowls, and threw 
them about in the remise until we 
were tired. At length it held upa 
little. We walked to the hospice, 
about a mile from the inn. There 
we learned, with regret, that Dom 


‘Michael was unwell, and found 
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Bonjean drying his botanical books 
by the kitchen fire, and our guide 
ready to accompany us whenever 
the weather should encourage us to 
start. 

On leaving the convent, we met 
on the steps a young postilion wait- 
ing to address us, which he did in 
very tolerable English. “ He was 
always very glad to see de Eng- 
lish, and say, how do you do, 
sare?” He had been at Corfu in 
the service of Sir Frederick Adam, 
and now, after many changes, he 
was one of the postilions at the 
Hotel de la Poste on the Cenis. We 
were much pleased with his appear- 
ance and his manner. 

I walked on to the Grand Croix 
to explore the forsaken road which 
formerly skirted the plain of St 
Nicolas. I had great difficulty in 
—s the old road. The bridge 
which formerly crossed the Cenis- 
sella, immediately above the -fine 
cataract which descends into the 
plain of St Nicolas, had been blown 
up. I crossed the stream a cw 


way above, near the village calle 
the Grand Croix, and skirting the 
steep banks and rocks at length 


reached the oldroad. I soon passed 
beneath lofty precipices, which had 
been cut away to form a rocky ter- 
race upon which the road was con- 
structed. Towards the deep preci- 
pices which overhang the plain of 
St Nicolas, strong walls had been 
built. As I advanced I saw that 
only as much of the rock had been 
cut away above as served to form a 
road of the height and breadth re- 
quired, but impending masses over- 
hung in a most appalling manner. 
At length the road had been carried 
by a gallery or cavern, excavated 
through the projecting masses of 
these frightful precipices, and strong 
masonry filled up some interme- 
diate spaces beyond these. The 
road high on the mountain side 
above the plain had been so fatally 
exposed to avalanches, which had 
polished the course of their fre- 
quent descent, that after various 
attempts to guard against their irre- 
sistible force, the line of road was 
altogether abandoned. M. Ceard, 
the engineer of the route of the 
Simplon, undertook to form tourni- 
quets, which led down from the 
Grand Croix to the plain of St Ni- 
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colas, and through the centre of 
the plain a straight and perfectly 
safe road now passes; and to pre« 
vent travellers from making a short- 
er but dangerous path by the old 
road, the bridge and masonry, and 
whatever could be so destroyed of 
the gallery, were blown up. It is 
difficult to imagine so awful a scene 
of destruction as presents itself at 
the entrance of the gallery, where 
the effects of the explosions were 
the greatest. Enormous masses of 
rock and masonry were so heaped 
up in terrible confusion, that it was 
with much difficulty that I could 
pass beyond this part of the road. 
The solitude and wildness of it, 
when witbin the cavern and alone, 
were most impressive, and it was 
some relief from a harrowing feel-. 
ing when I again reached the ham- 
let of the Grand Croix. 

The next day the weather was 
worse. Morning, noon, and evening 
passed in incessant and hard rain, 
such as the people say is very unu< 
sual even here. 

Some peasants and passing car- 
men had adjourned for shelter and 
amusement to the remise. The 
bowls were again in requisition, 
but we were sick of them. 

How miserably the day was lost 
to us! No books—they were all 
sent to Turin—no means of passing 
the time. The rain fell so heavily, 
that the poor cows were driven-by 
it to attempt to shelter in the re- 
mise, and defied for some time the 
efforts to prevent their entrance. 
Crossing the road from the remise 
to the door of the inn opposite was 
enough to soak the person who 
passed over, The very ducks look- 
ed forlorn, and ceased to gabble; 
they crowded into a place of shel- 
ter, having evidently had “too much 
of a good thing.” We crawled list- 
lessly to our chamber in despair of 
occupation. However, we had the 
good fortune at last to find a French 
novel, in two volumes, the property 
of Mademoiselle Modeste, one of 
the maidens of the Vielle Poste. 
The trash had iseued from some 
Minerva press of Paris, and was 
about as worthy of having been put 
into type as the vapid balderdash 
which, under the name of “ fashion- 
able novels,” the scribbling nobility 
of England condescend to give to 
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the world for the cash of Messrs 

and Co., and in the hope of 
being mentioned in a future edition 
of royal and “ noble authors.” 

The following morning we were 
roused by the welcome knock of our 

uide, Ettienne Mestrallet of Nova- 
ese, better known on the mountain 
by the name of Le fils du jamb de 
bois. It was half-past three o’clock. 
He said that the wind blew from 
Savoy, and that we might safely start. 
We were soon ready, but still clouds 
hung heavily on the summits of La 
Ronche and St Nicolas; and as my 
object was to see the route, not 
merely to pass the mountain, I wait- 
ed for a fairer prospect of its clear- 
ing off. About six, however, we 
started for the Petit Mont Cenis. 
Soon after, it began again to rain 
hard enough to induce us to take 
shelter in a Barrague, a better sort 
of chalet. In half an hour it was 
evident that the clouds were fast 
rising. We set out,and reached the 
summit in two hours. Here, as the 
scenery of the Mont d’Ambin and 
Grand Vallon was a desirable fea- 
ture in our passage, we agreed to 
rest and wait again. 

We entered a chalet whence the 
voices of children proceeded, though 
the door was fastened without. We 
removed the bar of wood suspended 
across the entrance, and found with- 
in three little children, with inter- 
vals of not more than a year between 
them, around a cradle, in which was 
an infant, whom they were trying to 
amuse in the absence of the mo- 
ther. 

Their filthy condition was disgust- 
ing, yet they appgared to be so 
healthy, and certainly so fat, that if 
we had heard that the monks of the 
Mont Cenis were anthropophagi we 
should have considered this as an- 
other of their establishments for 
fattening. The bonne, a healthy, 
strong, cheerful woman, came in 
after a short time, and made up mere 
fire, which was not unwelcome. 

The fine peak of the Grand Val- 
lon, seen across the Val d’Ambin, 
began to clear off, and we proceed- 
ed, though much of the magnificent 
scenery around was still obscured. 
From the highest point, at least 500 
feet above the crest of the Ment 
Cenis, we looked down into the deep 
valley which leads from the little 
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Mont Cenis to Bramante, in the 
Maurienne, a distance of about four 
hours from the summit, by a toler- 
able mule path. It is a shorter road, 
direct from Bramante to the post- 
house on the Mont Cenis, than by 
the high-road through Lanslebourg ; 
but its elevation is greater, and it is 
fearfully exposed in the winter to 
avinds and storms, which render it 
impassable. 

At a very short distance from the 
crest of the little Mont Cenis, we 
turned off to the left, and climbed to 
the top of some rocks, whence we 
had a view of the Val d’Ambin, in 
all its course, down to the Valley of 
the Arc. A sight of the Grand 
Vallon was occasionally obtained 
through openings in the clouds, and 
its grandeur was perhaps increased 
by the mysterious veil. Beyond and 
below us lay the Coombe d’Ambin, 
the upper part of the valley, lying 
between the mountains—a narrow, 
savage glen, surmounted by glaciers, 
across which a chasseur’s path led 
to the Valley of Bardoneche. 
Through this sterile coombe a 
stream flowed, which appeared like 
a silver thread in a coarse tissue. 
We continued to ascend by the rocks 
on the mountain side, leaving the 
Val d’Ambin on the right; and after 
scrambling through scenes of a wild, 
and to me, singular character, we 
came upon the course of a torrent, 
which issues from the Sac Blanc, at 
the head of the valley of Savines, 
which we were now ascending. 

After elimbing for some time up 
this narrow, rocky glen, we arrived 
at the pasturages of Savines, where 
two enormous dogs, and one tiny one, 
that added much to the noise but 
little to the might of our opponents, 
insisted upon our going no further; 
however, we advanced, and a shower 
of stones, aided by the voice of the 
master, kept them ata distance. In 
this little Goshen we rested, and 
learnt from the shepherd that he had 
almost nightly visits from the wolves 
of the Ferest of Bramante, the suc- 
eessors of those ravenous rascals 
that gobbled up Walpele’s poor little 
dog Teby—as his master passed with 
Gray, at the foot of the forest, on his 
way —_ Italy. By night, - cals 
dogs of the pas es in the neigh- 
bourhood are queales with spik 
cellars, and the shepherd, with lead- 
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ed arms, is Fonerelly ready, at the 
first bark of alarm, to fire upon the 
invader. 

Having crossed the meadows of 
Savines, or Sevina, as our guide 
called the pasturage, we ascended 

tadually, by along but easy path, to 
the Lac Blanc, or Lac de Savines. On 
the right, the Mont d’Ambin was at 
no time quite clear, but the vast gla- 
clers, which streamed down almost 
to the lake, impressed _us with a deep 
feeling of its solitude and its im- 
mensity. On our left, enormous 
precipices prevented our seeing far 
up the mountain of Bard, of which 
they were the base. This mountain 
is often visited by chasseurs and 
botanists. In the hollows between 
its peaks there are numerous little 
lakes. Its summit can be attained 
by a difficult path, leading from the 
lower lake of the Mont Cenis, and 
passing by the Roches Rouges—the 
= where Laranza says that the 
plains of Italy can be seen, an as- 
sertion laughed at by Ettienne—who 
had been there a hundred times, he 
said, as chasseur and guide, and who 
observed, that the plains could only 
be seen from the Roches Rouges, 
when the Roche Melon, an enormous 
mountain on the other side of the 
valley of Novalese, was removed. 
Ettienne said, that by climbing to 
the glaciers of the Mont du Bard, 
which were higher than the Roche 
Melon, or rather flanked it, in clear 
weather the plains of Italy could be 
seen over the Coombe of Susa, and 
the view was very splendid, but it 
required five hours’ hard labour to 
attain the spot, and was inaccessible 
after snow, or in unfavourable wea- 
ther. Laranza’s assertion was made 
in support of his theory, that Hanni- 
bal passed by the Mont Cenis; but 
the mere view of the plains of Italy 
might have been obtained by de- 
‘scending the path, which existed 
ages before the new road was made, 
by Bard, Molaret, and St Martin— 
where, two hours from the summit, 
the pine might have been seen be- 
yond the Coombe of Susa; but it 
would have been too obviously ab- 
surd to send the Carthaginians past 
the spot where lay the chief difficul- 
ties of their descent, to see what was 
to encourage them to attempt to 
overcome those difficulties. 

From the Lac de Savines, a very 


gradual slope, sprinkled with gen- 
tianella, ranuncules glaciales, and 
other Alpine flowers, brought us to 
the summit of the Col de Clairée. 
Near it we met two peasants, cross- 
ing those mountains from Exilles 
and the Col de Fouilles. Upon 
learning that we were going to Jail- 
lon, they cautioned us, in so track- 
less a course, to keep carefully on 
the left, and seek traces on that side 
for our course. 

After descending by a steep stony 
path, we came to a place above a 
pasturage, by a bright, cold stream, 
where we were tempted to rest, 
and indulge in some goed things 
provided by Madame Bock; a cold 
gigot of mutton, which in a less hun- 
gry mood we should have condemn- 
ed for its flavour of garlic, some 
bread, cheese, and a bottle of wine. 
The gourmand knows nothing of the 
enjoyment of eating who has not 
feasted under a bright sky, with a 
mountain appetite; here Ude’s skill 
is despised—a clean stone, pure 
from the mountain torrent, serves 
for a plate, and the cold stream 
freshens whilst it dilutes the wine. 

Thence we descended to a pastu- 
rage below, where a magnificent 
scene burst upon us, Inthe distance 
we saw the plains and the superga 
above Turin—nearer, the mountains 
which on the right bound the torrent 
of the Doire Susana—nearer still, 
those of the valley of Exilles, and 
immediately below us, like a vast 
basin, the deep, abrupt valley of 
Clairée, in which the white clouds 
boiled and rolled as in a cauldron. 
We stood on the brink of enormous 
precipices, their outlines at our feet 
cut abruptly against the clouds, into 
which, through occasional openings 
made by the wind, we could see the 
black, deep, and shadowed valley. 
The scene was most impressive. 
Our guide was puzzled for a short 
time by the clouds which obscured 
the point for which we should make; 
at length he led us down the preci- 

ice by a most extraordinary path, 
ike winding steps, which wererude- ~ 
ly cut in a crevice ; it appearedlike 
a descent throughachimney. Below 
this rift, a steep, difficult, stony, and 
most fatiguing path brought us to 
some chalets. Though the cauldron 
of clouds seemed to sink as we de- 
scended, they sometimes in their 
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changes enveloped us, and we were 
glad to hear the voice of a boy, who 
shouted to us from the chalets what 
direction we should take. A still 
more difficult path led us to some 
other chalets, below which there 
were extensive pasturages on asteep 
slope. Having crossed these, we 
entered a wood, down through which 
the most abrupt and fatiguing part 
of our route lay, which would scarce- 
ly have been practicable but for the 
entangled roots. From the wood we 
emerged upon a rocky slope, and 
after a march of eight or nine hours 
reached a few scattered stone huts 
at the head of the Val de Clairée. 
On looking back, we appeared to 
have descended the face of a pre- 
cipice, down which the numerous 
streams of the Clairée ran from the 
summit, as if they issued from the 
sky, to the torrent by which we rest- 
ed. The white lines were traceable 
through four or five thousand feet of 
their descent. The pass of the 
Clairée is, on the Italian side, the 
steepest that I have ever traversed. 
This was one of the many difficult 
places by which the Vaudois, in 1687, 
under their pastor and captain, Henri 
Arnaud, returned to their valleys. 
They had, after entering Savoy, 
wandered by a course rather diffi- 
cult to trace, until they had crossed 
the Col de Bon homme, whence they 
descended into the Tarentaise, cross- 
ed the Mont Isiran into the valley of 
the Arc; thence by the Mont Cenis, 
the Petit Mont Cenis, and the Col 
de Clairée, into the valley of Clairée. 
Here they encountered the troops of 
the Grand Duke of Savoy, who pre- 
vented their entry into the valley of 
Exilles by the Clairée, and they 
were compelled to return and cross 
the Col de Fouilles, from which the 
southern branch of the Clairée, call- 
ed the Ciauri, flowed. The account 
of their sufferings before they clear- 
ed these mountain passes, and so sig- 
nally defeated their enemies at the 
Bridge of Salbertrand, forms a part 
of one of the most interesting nar- 
ratives ever published, which was 
wriften by Henri Arnaud himself, 
and translated not long since by the 
late Hugh Dyke Acland, from a rare 
copy, under the title of “ The Glo- 
rious Recovery by the Vaudois of 
their Valleys.” The recollection of 
their perilous adventures was vivid. 
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ly recalled whilst sitting on a spot 
which they had passed, and resting 
ourselves from a fatiguing descent 
which they had encountered, and in 
sight of the savage valley of the 
Fouilles, by which they were com- 
pelled to retreat, and encounter yet 
farther dangers. 

The few miserable huts near us 
were uninhabited, and neither afford- 
ed shelter nor food. Continuing 
our route, we kept close to the tor- 
rent, from which a large stream was 
separated for irrigation; by the side 
of the channel of this stream we con- 
tinued some way—then the road 
sunk below it, afterwards we as- 
cended rapidly by a steep path cut 
out at the foot of precipices, which 
tose in unbroken grandeur directly 
over us. Along the face of these 
rocks the channel for the water- 
course was cut, and though at our 
greatest elevation above the valley 
of Clairée, we were at least a thou- 
sand feet higher than the natural bed 
of the torrent, we were still below 
the head of the artificial channel 
whence the waters flowed towards 
us rapidly. It was difficult to believe 
the fact before our eyes; and as we 
looked back into the short, deep, 
narrow valley that we had left, and 
saw the Clairée foaming down its 
course, the aqueduct seemed to as- 
cend steeply trom the valley. This 
water was led round the brow of the 
mountain, to irrigate the meadows 
above Jaillon. From the highest 
point of our passage, the view up 
the valley of the Doire to Exilles 
was very fine, and immediately after 
passing this point, the Coombe of 
Susa opened to us, from the Roche 
Melon and the Col de Fenetre, to 
the plains beyond Turin. We soon 
fell into the high-road from the 
Mont Cenis; and about 7 o’clock, 
we reached the Hotel de la Poste at. 
Susa. 

Here we parted with our excellent 

ide Ettienne, an honest and intel- 
igent man, full of anecdote, spirits, 
and good temper; he had engaged 
to do this laborious day’s service for 
five francs, to which we added three 
as a buona mano; and he left us as 
happy as his acknowledged merits 
and a bottle of Vino d’Asti could 
make him. 

At Susa, we were informed that 
scarcely a single traveller, and no 
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English family, had entered Italy 
by the Mont Cenis for nearly three 
weeks, deterred by a dread of the 
cholera or the sanitory regulations. 

We were called at 3 o’clock, and 
informed that we could have places 
in the diligence for Turin; we got 
into it at 4 o'clock, and were drag- 

ed on at a snail’s pace, 54 miles an 

our, over a good and level road. 
What a treat to an English traveller ! 
it was 11 o’clock before we reached 
the capital, where we found the 
alarm of cholera excessive. The 
precautions taken by the authorities 
had been strictly attended to by the 
citizens; the houses had been visit- 
ed and purified—the streets made 
and kept scrupulously clean: hos- 
pitals, independent of those already 
existing, were established, and in the 
narrow parts of the city, the ancient 
Turin, and especially in the quarter 
of the Jews, the regulations were 
strongly enforced. For the latter 
people, a hospital had been prepar- 
ed apart from others, an attention 
paid to public prejudice as well as 
their own. 

Our quarters were at the Pension 
Suisse in the Strada Carlo Alberti, 
and having put our passports in a 
course of authorization with the mi- 
nister of the Interior and the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, I went to the 
Casa Cavour, where I found my 
friend the Comte de ——, who had 
returned about a month ago from 
his journey in England: he had on 
the morning of my visiting him just 
left the hospital, where he had visit- 
ed the first case of cholera that had 
occurred in Turin; it had ended fa- 
tally, the victim, a boatman. The 
Comte was president of the board of 
health of one of the sections of the 
city; over the central and general 
board his father the Marquis pre- 
sided. 

The public spirit with which many 
of the nobility remained in the city 
to take their chance with the inha- 
bitants, and generously devoted 
themselves to the establishment of 
public confidence, greatly and de- 
servedly increased the respect of the 
community for those men who so 
identified their interests and safety 
with that of their fellow-citizens, 
when they could have fled from the 
danger. At the head of these wor- 
thies is the Marquis of ——; his 


sons, and many of, the nobility of 
Turin, responded to the feeling. 
They remained in the city with their 
families and children around them, 
and it is so much the more honour- 
able of them, when the dreadful loss 
of life from the cholera, which raged 
so violently at Coni and Genoa, is 
considered. 

One of my earliest efforts was to 
recover my pistols, which had been 
taken from me at Port Beauvois. In 
this I was greatly aided by my 
friends, who went to the Douane, 
the chief of the police and the minis- 
ter of the interior. Having obtained 
the authority of the latter for their 
restoration, I had yet to get through 
so many Official regulations, that I 
went to a dozen different offices, 
and had papers signed, counter- 
signed, and exchanged, to the num- 
ber of at least twenty. At length, 
after paying a droit of two sous to 
his Majesty the King of Sardinia, 
they were restored to me, with a 
hint to keep them in future in my 
pocket, and not in my sack. I must 
say, however, for the authorities, 
that nothing could exceed the gen- 
tlemanly courtesy with which one 
and all aided my object, though they 
seemed to wonder at the import- 
ance which I attached to their reco- 
very, and the interest which I had to 
obtain them. 

The following morning we found 
that Monsieur D——, the proprietor 
of the Fabrica Reale, was in Turin 
from Pont, and having heard of my 
arrival, which he had been led to 
expect by my letter to his son, had 
kindly offered to delay his return 
until mid-day, if we could arrange 
our affairs so as to accompany him. 
With much effort we succeeded in 
making all our arrangements, and 
before two o’clock we crossed the 
beautiful stone-bridge, of a single 
arch and 150 feet span, which is 
thrown over the Doire just without 
Turin; thence we drove through 
Lemie, Valperga, and Courgne, to 
Pont, where we arrived at eight 
o'clock. My friend Camille D—— 
was absent; not expecting me to- 
day, he had gone into the mountains 
with some of his men from the Fa- 
brica, to assist at a mass with his 
bassoon, and afterwards with his 
squire upon these occasions, my old 
guide, Matteo, to the Chasse. 
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A messenger was immediately 
sent off to Riberdone, the village in 
the mountains where the festa was 
held, to which the bassoon, or the 
presence of its player, was such an 
acquisition. 

The following morning I walked 
out upon what had been a wilder- 
ness only two years since, but now, 
by. the taste and presence of Ma- 
dame D——, it had been converted 
into a beautiful flower-garden ; rocks 
and trees had been left in some si- 
tuations, from others they had been 
removed; there was more of wild- 
ness and beauty in it than in any 
jardin Anglais 1 had ever seen out 
of England. Upon enquiry for my 
old acquaintance the tame Bou- 
quetin, [ learnt with regret that it 
died a year ago. These animals, 
when bred up from young kids, 
rarely survive the third year of a 
state so unnatural to them. 

About mid-day Matteo returned 
with a grinning expression of plea- 
sure at my re-visit to the Fabrica, 
and announcing his young master’s 
return ina few hours. About three, 
M. Camille D—— made his appear- 
ance with a brace of grouse, and 


gave me a warm welcome to Pont, 
amused us with accounts of the per- 
formances at Riberdone, and pro- 
mised us, if we would accompany 
him, some diversion at a theatre at 
Pont, where there was to be a play 


“enacted” that evening. M. Ca- 
mille had been requested to grace 
with his presence and his bassoon 
the orchestra, and to allow some of 
his workmen from the Fabrica, who 
were performers on different instru- 
ments, to attend. This promise of 
fun, equal to the announcement of a 
tragedy in a barn in England, we 
readily accepted. My companion, 
who played the flute, borrowed an 
instrument, and promised to join. 
Just as we were about to leave the 
Fabrica to go into Pont, a grand 
storm broke over us; the lightning 
was most vivid and beautiful, but 
the hour of performance pressed 
upon us, and we set out through 
pelting rain. The storm was fatal 
to the manager, as it prevented an 
audience. A priest, two or three 
workmen from the Fabrica, and haif- 
a-dozen dirty boys, who F wegen 
got in for nothing, were for some 
time the only visitors, except the 


musicians in the orchestra, which 
was composed of two horns, two 
bassoons, three violins, two clarion- 
ets, and a flute. These sat in pre- 
sence of four halves of tallow can- 
dies stuck on their ends before a 
marvellously-painted scene, with fi- 
gures representing what was intend- 
ed for Comedy on one side of an 
altar, and Tragedy on the other— 
finely done in distemper colour, on 
aper, as a drop-scene, about five 
eet high, and eight wide. The au- 
ditory was nearly fourteen feet long 
and ten wide; five stools or forms 
were laid for the best company ; of 
these one half was occupied by the 
musicians. There were, however, 
two Carabineri to keep the audience 
in order. The band played the over- 
ture to Tancredi, &c. &c., and so 
well as to surprise me. After long 
delay our fun was spoiled by the 
announcement that the prima donna 
was so ill, probably for want of an 
audience, or affected by the light- 
ning, that the performance was post- 
poned. The orchestra, however, 
played to the full amount of the four 
sous! paid for admission, which, of 
course, was not returned to the half 
dozen who actually paid. The pre- 
paration of the affair, except the mu- 
sic, was far below any thing I had 
ever seen of provincial theatricals. 
The primo violino was the vice-judge 
of Pont; the two horns and a violin, 
workmen of the Fabrica; my com- 
panion had been announced as pri- 
mo flauto to the King of England; 
and the player was applauded in 
oy oe to his rank rather than 
is merit. The way of the world. 
My object in revisiting Pont was 
to examine the upper Val d’Orca, 
or valley of Ceresol, and the pass of 
the Galese of which I had heard so 
much on my former visit. At Turin 
I had met with the Chevalier M . 
who had for many years been en- 
ed in measuring and surveying 
this part of the great chain of the 
Alps; he made immediate enquiry 
about the state of the pass and the 
glaciers—and the result was his ur- 
gent advice that I should not attempt 
it, that the latest report described 
them as rather broken and impas- 
sable, except at imminent risk—this 
was met by an expression of con- 
tempt from those at the Fabrica, 
who were, by the kindness of my 
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friends, chosen to accompany us. 
One of them, a sturdy veteran 
smuggler, who, upon being asked if 
there was any danger in making the 
passage, said that the pass of the 
Galese was nothing, and as safe as 
the garden in which we stood. M. 
D—— laughed as he turned to me, 
and said, “ Frioul will take care to 
own no difficulty that may bar a 
holiday.” Frioul (bolt) was a nick- 
name the smuggler had acquired in 
the Fabrica from his frequent visits 
to prison, for violation of fiscal and 
other laws. His real name was 
Giacomo Busana: he had been a 
powerful map, and even since he 
had worked in the Fabrica, had been 
known to ascend four stories laden 
with a weight of twenty roups (four 
hundred pounds English). Our 
other companion was little Matteo, 
my former merry guide from Pont 
to the Val d’Aosta. 

The plan recommended by M. 
D—— was, that we should leave 
about three o'clock, and go to Lo- 
cana to sleep. Then, by starting 
early the following day, we should 
reach the highest chalets in the 
evening. Nothing could exceed the 
hospitable arrangements made for 
our journey. Mules were provided 
for us, and a sumpter-mule for our 
provisions; and we left the Fabrica 
deeply sensible of the friendship 
and kindness which we had recei- 
ved, not only from the friend of my 
former visit, but from the kind and 
warm-hearted attention of M. 
D—— and his excellent and ami- 
able lady, whose care for eur com- 
forts in the mountains we were not 
half acquainted with, until, on ar- 
riving at Locana, we found that our 
provisions for two days, with which 
the sumpter-mule was laden, con- 
sisted of a wine-sack, which con- 
tained six dozen of excellent vin du 
pays, thirty-seven and a half pounds 
of white bread, six and a half pounds 
of cheese, a large piece of roast veal, 
three or four peunds of sugar, four 
lemons, a dozen pears, a paper of 
sweetmeats, two packets of tobacco, 
and a net tobacco-sack ; a bottle of 
rum, another of Madeira, and one 
of Beaujolais; a mineral hammer, 
newly made at the Fabrica; and the 
kind-hearted lady, pitying our for- 
lurn chance of sleeping in a hay- 
loft, had ordered blankets and sheets 
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to be packed up for our use in the 
chalets. Where is such kind and 
considerate hospitality to be match- 
ed? They knew that we should 
find no provisions, nor any shel- 
ter, except under the roof of a 
grange or a chalet in the mountains. 

hey thought not of my being 
used to such privations in my Al- 
pine rambles ; they provided against 
them. 

When we set off, Camille D-— 
accompanied us as far as Sparone. 
Mat was as spruce and active as 
ever, and Frioul, who had received 
a favourable character of me from 
Mat, forced his hard features into 
an expression of enjoyment. With 
their fusees, it was a holiday; the 
chasse was their greatest pleasure, 
and the air of the mountains always 
a restorative from the fatigue and 
Jabour of the Fabrica. We had an- 
other companion in the muleteer, a 
boy, who was to lead back the mules 
from Ceresol, where we could pro- 
eure others for crossing by the Val 
Savaranche to Aosta, or, if the wea- 
ther should prove unfavourable, re- 
turn to Pont. 

When we reached Locana, we 
were received at the Three Pigeons 
by three millions of fleas, and after 
supping upon fried trout from the 
Orca, and tea made in a saucepan 
by Mat, who had not forgotten his 
lesson, learnt two years ago, we 
wrote our journals, and retired, but 
not to rest. About an hour after, 
we were ealled upon to preduce 
our passports by two gendarmes, 
Afterwards we heard some squab- 
bling between them and our gu des, 
and in about half an hour after we 


were again intruded upon with a 


thousand apologi They came to 
say that they did not understand 
our passports, but begged us to fill 
up & consigné. 

After a miserable night, in which 
1 was as fairly beaten by the num-. 
ber of fleas as Gulliver was by the 
pigmies of Lilliput, I looked out up- 
on a most unpromising morning, 
which had followed a stormy night, 
during which much snow had fallen 
high up inthe mountains. We long 
deliberated upon the policy of re- 
turning to Pont, since there appear- 
ed so little probability of the fine 
weather, which was necessary for 
the passage of the Galese, and we 
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almost decided upon going back by 
Jorea to Aosta, instead of proceed- 
ing by the Val Savaranche. Our 
guides assured us that the weather 
would be fine; but if we did not 
doubt their judgment we did their 
disinterestedness. To them, in any 
weather, such an excursion was a 
holiday ; and as both were prepared 
for the chasse, the disappointment 
which our return would have occa- 
sioned urged them both to swear 
that the rain, and the snow, and the 
thunder, were sure signs of fine 
weather in the mountains. Our re- 
luctance, however, to forego our 
object without an attempt, rather 
than reliance upon their suze prog- 
nostics, induced us to go on, and we 
left Locana with our maledictions 
on the Three Pigeons for its en- 
couragement of filth and fleas, for I 
had not slept five minutes during 
the night. 

It was about eight when we left 
Locana, and proceeded up the Val 
d@’Orca, my former route to the 
Scalare. The savage mountains 
which command the valley—the en- 
ormous masses of granite and ser- 
pentine which have fallen from the 
mountains above, and block up the 
course of the torrent and direct it 
into a different channel, gives great 
wildness to the valley, whilst the 
tortuous road rising over these 
eboulemens often leads to beautiful 
little plains between them. About 
half way between Locano and No- 
vasca, the road, hitherto practicable 
for a charette, ends, near to some 
smelting houses and forges belong- 
ing to a M. Binna. Above it there 
is only a mule path. Frioul told us 
that gold is sometimes found in the 
sand of the Orca; and some busy 
idlers just escape starvation by de- 
voting their time to search for it. 
He said, also, that certain persons 
were supposed to be acquainted with 
some veins of gold in the moun. 
tains, but they sought it under the 
severest penalties of the law if they 
were discovered. 

We passed Novasca again; cross- 
ed on its frail bridges from rock to 
rock, and approached the Scalare. 
The villain Riva, Matteo said, was 


still living. The weather cleared off 
rapidly,and the prognosticators were 
notalittle boastful of their knowledge 
of the sure signs. Upon attaining the 
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summit of the terrific Scalare, I had 
the pleasure of seeing the moun- 
tains clear, which on a former oc- 
casion were concealed by the tour- 
mente. The pass was clear, by 
which an active mountaineer could 
go from the valley of Ceresol to 
Gros Cavallo in the Val Forno, in 
four hours. 

The summit of the Scalare opens 
upon a plain in which barley is 


‘raised, and where there is an abun- 


dance of rich meadow land—a 
striking contrast to the sterility of 
the valley below the Scalare near 
Novasca. 

In these meadows we met a youn 
mountaineer, who had lost his left 
hand when about five years old, by 
a stone rolling down the mountain 
side, and striking him in the descent; 
but in spite of this accident, Mat said 
that he was one of the best shots and 
chasseurs in the valley — handling 
his gun with one hand, and resting 
it on the stump with great dexterity. 
He was a fine active fellow, singu- 
larly graceful in his step and action. 
Muot, a name derived from his 
accident, was a great favourite at 
the Fabrica. He had been a chiron 
to Camille D——, who, when he was 
a child, used to sit on Muot’s shoul- 
ders, and discharge his rifle. 

Our guides sent Muot to some 
granges for hay for the mules, which 
were led into a meadow near the 
Orca, and unladen. Near to this 
spot is a spring of slightly ferrugi- 
nous water, but so highly carbonat- 
ed that the gas escapes from it in a 
sparkling state. The peasants have 
fitted at the spring a small wooden 
tube, through which it rises, and is 
thus made convenient for bottling, 
without losing the gas. Quantities 
of this mineral water is sent from 
the spring to Turin. I quaffed a 

lass of it with a little brandy, and 
t was a most delicious draught, far 
superior to any soda water that I 
ever drank. 

Close to this spring are the smelt- 
ing works of the silver mines be- 
longing to Comte d’Aglie. The ore, 
which is brought down from a neigh- 
bouring mountain, is reduced here. 
We went into the works to procure 
specimens, and an unlucky accident 
befel me. In striking a piece off, I 
hit my left thumb nail with such 
force as to cut it through and across 
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as sharply as if it had been effected 
with a razor. The torment was 
excessive, but a little allayed by 
Matteo’s knowledge of simples. He 
instantly searched for and gathered 
a plant, bruised the leaves be- 
tween two stones, squeezed the 
juice on my thumb, and having 
sent to a cottage near for a little 
fresh butter, made a poultice of the 
remainder, and wrapped my thumb 
in it. I returned to the party in the 
meadow, with great fear lest the 
accident might prevent my visit to 
the Galese. Frioul saw me coming 
with my arm in a sling, and the mo- 
ment he learnt what had happened, 
he fell upon poor little Mat, and in 
a voice of thunder asked him if he 
remembered the promise he had 
ny for our safety to our friends at 
ont, and if he knew what the con- 
sequence would be if they learnt 
that he had allowed me to meet with 
this accident; then lifting his fist as 
if he would have crushed him, we 
were obliged, when a cessation of 
laughter would allow us, to interfere 
to protect Mat and appease Frioul. 

From this place we sent back the 
mules, having met a man with whom 
we made an arrangement for one 
mule to take our things on to Chapis 
or Serue, and on the next, or the 
following day, to furnish two mules 
to take us across the pass, by the 
Val Savaranche to Villeneuve, in 
the Val d’ Aosta, or to return to Pont. 
This settled, we set out and soon 
reached the little church of Ceresol, 
surrounded by deep meadows of 
singular beauty, and in so savage a 
situation, that it appeared like the 
happy valley of Rasselas,—chiefly, 
however, from the vast amphitheatre 
of mountains which bounded it. 
Here the summit of the Iseran first 
came into view, and the Galese ap- 
peared, in the crest of a lofty ridge, 
a small notch in the mountain (no 
other word will convey an idea 
of it), above a thin perpendicular 
line of snow, up and over which we 
were told lay the only pass from this 
valley into the Tarentaise. 

In about three hours after leaving 
Ceresol, we reached the chalets of 
Chapis. It was near six o’clock, and 
the old man who led our mules to 
the chalet, was severely scolded by 
Matteo for not going two hours fur- 
ther up the valley, to the highest 
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chalets, those of Serue; but the old 
man contended that the mule was 
warm, and that taking it so high in 
the mountains in the cold would at 
this hour be fatal to it. As we sus- 
pected Mat’s chief reason was to be 
nearer his hunting-ground for the 
bouquetin, we decided upon resting 
at Chapis; and, thanks to our kind 
friends at Pont, in a short time capi- 
tal beds were made of the hay, co- 
vered with blankets and sheets. 
After making tea and punch, we re- 
tired to beds, much better than are 
usually provided at inns; but the 
indefatigable Matteo was our cham- 
berlain. We were amused at a game 
of morra, played by our two guides, 
to decide which should stay with us, 
whilst the other went, at three in the 
morning, to the haunts of the bou- 
quetin in the mountains around the 
Galese. Mat won, but Frioul was 
evidently so much disappointed, that 
we gave them leave to go together. 

About five o’clock in the morning, 
our guides returned from an unsuc- 
cessful expedition; they had seen 
three boucs (bouquetins), but could 
not get near enough to them, the 
chasseurs had started too late. 

It was nearly seven o’clock before 
we set out, and after a walk of two 
hours and a half we reached the 
chalets of Serue, where we met 
Muot waiting with his gun to ac- 
company us; here we took boiled 
milk, and after resting half an hour, 
we started for the Galese. Our route 
lay along a steep and enormous talus 
by a tolerable path—we soon over- 
looked a solitary little Jake, formed 
by the melting of the glaciers, which 
nearly surrounded it, and which rose 
from its banks to the skies. Here 
we met three lads, who had that 
morning crossed the Galese from the 
Tarentaise—they were haggard and 
exhausted, and most gratefully ac- 
cepted a little brandy. They had 
started at night from La Val, to cross 
the western snows and glaciers be- 
fore the hardness of the night’s frost 
had thawed, and left the snow ha- 
zardous. They spoke of the fatigue 
and difficulty, but contradicted the 
Chevalier M——’s report of the 
dangerous state of the glaciers on 
the side of Savoy. Shortly after 

assing these wanderers, we over- 

ooked a second lake in a deep basin 

below us, and at length arrived ata 
27 
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barrier of rocks called the Petit 
Coluret, which to us appeared to be 
inaccessible, except up a cleft or 
hollow, the only way open; but this 
we were told was, from the loose- 
ness of the soil on its steep sides, 
impracticable for ascent, though 
they said it was the path by which 
we should return. 

We were directed by our guides, 
one of whom led the way, to climb 
round the face of the rock on ledges 
scarcely wider than a hand’s breadth 
and these were sometimes sloping 
whererocks overhung a fearful depth. 
To a steady head this was not diffi- 
cult, but to ge: {rom one such ledge 
to another, grasping the jutting 
rocks, and crawling up the occa- 
sional slopes of the precipice, was 
rather fearful work for me, because, 
since the accident, | was obliged to 
carry my hand in a sling. We all, 
however, got safely to the summit, 
and entered the plain of Belotta, 
—the bed of an ancient lake, which 
was surrounded by glaciers and pre- 
cipices, exceeding in savage solitude 
all other spots that I had visited in 
the Alps. Across the lower slopes 
of one of these streams of ice: lay 
our path up to the Grand Coluret; it 
Was steep and slippery, and our 
march extended about a mile and a 
half upon it, occasionally on abrupt 
moraines, where the stones were so 
steeply piled that they slipped from 
beneath our feet, and we rested on 
the bare ice. I now began to feel 
the effects of the rarity of the air 
from our great elevation, and a dozen 
steps exhausted me, and obliged me 
to rest; and as I was unable to ex- 
tend my left arm to balance myself, 
the effurt to ascend at last became 
so great, that I must have relinquish- 
ed it if Frioul had not, in anticipa- 
tion of euch aid being requisite, pro- 


- vided himself with a knotted rope. 


My companion, under the guidance 
of Matteo and Muot, went a head, 
and we allowed them to advance 
high enough not to endanger us by 
the rolling of the stones which they 
displaced; Mat pulling my friend 
up by means of a pole with which 
he had furnished himself at the cha- 
lets, and Muot propping him behind 
with the but-end of his furee. When 
I had ascended so far that Frioul’s 
trope became necessary, he climbed, 
sometimes crawling on his hands and 


knees, up to a place where he could 
firmly stand or fix himself; thence 
throwing dowa one end of the rope, 
I held it firmly, and he drew me up, 
carefully placed my feet in his foot- 
steps, and waited until he was again 
established. Sometimes his only 
means of ascent was close beneath 
the rocks, which fortunately in 
these places far overhung our path, 
for thousands of large icicles hung 
from the ledges above, and were con- 
tinually falling outside us, displacing 
stones and soil, and setting the sur- 
face which they disturbed in motion. 
At length we arrived at a place 
where it was necessary to cross the 
gully in the mountain, up which we 
had already climbed in this way 
more than a thousand feet. Here 
the cleft was not more that forty or 
fifty feet wide; my friend and his 
assistants crossed first, and took up 
a safe position; their appearance 
climbing on the face of the rock, ap- 
parently without footing, was fear- 
ful to look upon, for the ledges upon 
which they stepped were unseen 
from below. A length a shout from 
my friend drew my attention to his 
position, where he appeared to be 
stuck upon the face of the rock like 
a bill against a wall; there he rested 
until Matteo and Muot had examined 
the best mode of proceeding higher 
up and around the rock to reach 
the glacier. 

Just as Frioul and I were about to 
cross the gully, he found the spike 
end of a broken baton of some pre- 
ceding traveller. Snow rested in 
the deepest part of the hollow, sup- 
ported by the rough surface, at about 
an angle of fifty degrees with the 
horizon; the footing was firm, though 
the appearance of it was alarming, 
and certainly a slip would have led 
to a sudden descent of thousands of 
feet. LIasked Frioul to show me in 
what the scene before us resembled 
the garden at the Fabrica ; the knave 
shook his head and grinned, remem- 
bering what he had said of it to 
Mons. D . 

On our reaching the other side, 
Muot was waiting to assist, if neces- 
sary; and in one place where, over- 
hanging the gulf, 1 was obliged to 





«step high up from one rock to a 


loose stone upon the edge of ano- 
ther, Muot feared that my weight 


‘might displace it; and to enable me 
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to step firmly, contrived so to place 
himself between the two rocks, that 
by stepping upon his back the diffi- 
culty was removed and the danger 
lessened, This I did, and got up to 


my friend’s station. We were now 
near to the summit, though it was 
difficult to reach it. Matteo, how- 
ever, had found a means, and ina 
few minutes we got to the back of 
the great glacier of the lseran, which 
overlooks the Sarantaise. Its abrupt 
thickness at the top, where it rested 
against the mountain which we had 
climbed, was about forty feet. Our 
guides cut holes in the ice for step- 
ping-places, and having surmounted 
it, pulled us up. Here we were re- 
paid for all our toil by one of the 
most magnificent views which, of its 
class of scenery, it was possible to 
have had presented to us. Right 
and left of us, the rugged peaks and 
mountain sides against which the 
enormous glaciers leaned, stretched 
far away; before us the glacier 
gently sloped away from us at first, 
then abruptly cut against the deep 
valley of the Isere, in which we saw 
the high villages and hamlets of 
Tignes, La Val, and Forno, The 
course of one of my former journeys 
lay before me up the Val Isere and 
across the Mont Iseran into the val- 
ley of the Are. 

We walked down the glacier about 
500 yards, but some immense cre- 
vices into which we looked display- 
ed the appearance of too much 
danger for us to extend our walk. 
The deep blue of the sky, and the 
short feeble report of firearms, were 
evidences of the great elevation we 
had attained, which I think was be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 English 
feet; but slight as the report of a 

un was, its echo, as it reverberated 
rom the mountains and precipices 
around us, was magnificent, and, in 
these regions of silence, impressive. 

But we had to return! and this 
seemed to be more difficult than to 
ascend, but our guides told us that 
it would be rapid and safe, with a 
little caution, and that we had got 
over the great difficulties of the 

assage of the Galese by ascending 
rom the side of Italy. On reaching 


the brink of the glacier on our return, 
we were struck with the magnificent 
view of the valley of Ceresol, which 
we saw below us as upen a map. 
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Our descent commenced. It was 
more frightful than dangerous. We 
soon passed the rocks and crossed 
the gully. Muot and Matteo, one 
before the other, behind my friend, 
took the lead. Frioul, withholding 
me uatil they bad descended out of 
danger of the stones we might 
loosen, then, with the rope tied 
round me, and held behind by Fri- 
oul, we descended quickly, sinking 
deep enough in the loose and wet 
soil and among the stones to be se- 
cure, but it was with much fatigue 
and many falls, which he checked. 
We reached the slopes of the glaci- 
ers in one-third of the time that we 
had taken to ascend from them. 
Here we found a shoe and a broken 
bottle, and learned from Frioul that 
they were, together with the spike 
of the baton, the relics of a poor 
fellow who had a few weeks before 
been found dead at the foot of the 
Grand Coluret, down which he had 
fallen. The story was known but 
not told by our guides until we had 
returned in safety. In descending 
the slopes of the glacier to the plain 
of Belotta we often sunk into small 
crevices, but these mishaps were 
without injury, and rather sources 
of amusement. 

On reaching the Petit Coluret, we 
descended by the cleft in the moun- 
tain, in which the little soil that 
rested was too loose to enable us to 
climb; but in coming down we 
sunk in it or drove it before us, thus 
checking our descent, and reached 
the bottem rapidly and in safety. 
Thence retracivg our path to the 
chalets of Serue, where we again 
ate, with hearty appetite, milk and 
bread and butter, and felt grateful 
for our enjoyment and our safety. 
The pasturages around these chalets 
are very rich, and were recently 
purchased by the present proprietor 
for 82,000 francs. 

We intended to remain on our re- 
turn at Serue, but we were refreshed 
with food and rest, and had daylight 
enough before us. The anticipation 
of our comfortable beds at Chapis 
induced us to walk two hours fur- 
ther down the valley, and we re- 
turned there after an absence of 
twelve hours. 

We left Matteo and Muot at Serue 
—they resolved to be out again all 
night in pursuit of the bouquetin. 





Se 
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The endurance of fatigue by these 
mountaineers surprised us. Tea 
again refreshed us, and sound sleep 
fitted us for the journey across the 
mountains to the Val Savaranche. 
We set off about half past six. A 
young man, the proprietor, accom- 
panied us with his two mules. We 
reascended the vailey, about half 
way towards the chalets of Serue; 
then suddenly turned off to the 
right, up a rugged path, towards 
the glaciers of the Mont de Nivolet. 
One of the greatest difficulties a 
traveller has in finding his way a- 
bout in the mountains arises from 
the confusion produced by the 
names given by different communi- 
ties which surround a mountain, and 
often by individuals of the same 
hamlet. The lofty mountain about 
Serue, the northern peak above the 
Galese, is in the maps laid down as 
the Mount Iseran—this is often con- 
founded with the Sevanna. The 
Sevanna, however, is further west 
by south, flanks the Val Formo, and 
is at the head of the Valley of the 
Arc. The peasants of Chapis called 
the Iseran the mountain of Serue, 
and those of the chalets of Serue, 
the Mont de Nivolet; but they all 
agreed that the pass into the Val 
Savaranche was called the Grand 
Croix, or Grand Croix de Nivolet. 
Our ascent was rapid up the steep 
path, and we looked down upon the 
Jakes near tlie chalets, where we had 
left Matteo the evening before. We 
soon perceived him and Muot com- 
ing towards us. We saw Mat fire; 
and shortly after they reached us, 
he bringing with him a marmot, 
which he killed when we heard the 
report. Both had been outall night 
to the usual haunts of the bouque- 
tin, but without success. Having 
passed what at first appeared to be 
the summit of the Col, we reached 
some chalets—the highest of these 
lofty pasturages, and I think higher 
than those of Mont Jumont, on the 
ascent of the Cervin. At these cha- 
lets we were obliged to dismount 
from our mules, as they had to as- 
cend a flight of steps rudely cut in 
the rock. Upon some of the steps 
sheets of ice still remained, from 
the frost which here occurs every 
night. Having passed this place 
we remounted, and approached what 
now we could not doubt was the 


Col. Still we ascended, and looked 
down at one time upon ten lakes, in 
the basins and hollows of the moun- 
tains around and below us. On our 
left, high above us, were some pin- 
nacles of rock, too abrupt, and ap- 
parently impracticable for any path 
between them, and least of all, 
from their direction, to lie in our 
route; yet, to our surprise, we 
turned abruptly up a steep path to- 
wards them, and at the base of these 
pinnacles made our first resting 
place ona flat rock, giving the mules 
hay and taking refreshments our- 
selves. The scene around us was 
wild and grand. The deep course 
of part of our ascent lay below us, 
and beyond, across the valley of 
Ceresol, the peaks and enormous 
glaciers of the Sevanna, unapproach- 
able except by the bouquetin, ex- 
cited emotions of the sublime which 
no description can reproduce. 
Whilst we rested, two men came up 
on mules from Ceresol. One of the 
mules was heavily laden; yet they 
climbed up the rocks, passed us, 
ascended by a path which we could 
not trace, and disappeared among 
the lofty and rugged peaks above 


us. 

We walked up this extraordinary 
place—path there wasnone. The pass 
of the Gemmi was a bowling-green 
to it as a mule track; for here these 
animals turned on ledges of rock 
scarce wide enough to go forward 
upon, where the edge was utterly 
unguarded, anda slip must have car- 
ried them down hundreds of feet at 
once. In many places at this height, 
and upon these ledges where there 
was so much danger, these laden 
animals placed their fore legs upon 
bare and smooth rocks, two and three 
feet above, and leapt up from ledge 
to ledge. We watched them with 
amazenient from our stations a lit- 
tle in advance, and from each diffi- 
cult place that we had ourselves pass- 
ed, we looked down with wonder to 
see them follow us. Near the top 
we passed a little black lake in a 
deep recess surrounded with snow. 
A little above it we gained the sum- 
mit, and looked on upon the enor- 
mous Mont Iseran and its vast wes- 
tern glaciers, which streamed into 
the valley on the other side of the 
pass. Across the head of this valley 


‘or plain of Nivolet, we saw the Col 














which led into the Val d’Aosta by 
the Val Rhemy; and though it was 
still higher than where we stood, the 
muleteer offered to go that way, 
which was shorter than by the Val 
Savaranche. The Col upon which 
we stood was scarcely less than 
10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. gs lakes lay below us on 
the side of Aosta, and at the head 
of that portion of the Val Savaran- 
che, which is called the Plan de 
Nivolet, we saw only an open, ex- 
tensive pasturage. 

The descent from the Col to the 
lakes was easy. Here we parted 
with Muot, whose real name we 
learned was Giuseppe Bruscha,which 
Irecord, because it may be useful 
to some future rambler from Cere- 
sol to the grand scenery in its neigh- 
bourhood. Muot had accompanied 
us thus, far, because we had given 
him the day before a gratuity for his 
services, and he gratefully volun- 
teered to accompany us across the 
Grand Croix, and see us in safety 
on our descent to the Val Savaran- 
che. The loss of his left hand seems 
scarcely to be a disadvantage to him; 
he climbs the most difficult and dan- 
gerous haunts of the bouquetin and 
chamois, and leaps from rock to 
rock, or stands on the brink of a 
precipice with the activity of Mer- 
cury and the grace of Antinous. Af- 
ter his day’s journey and two nights 
in the mountains not a symptom of 
fatigue appeared, and he lett us to 
enjoy his favourite pursuit. Our 
attendant, Matteo, a spare little fel- 
low, is, from our opportunity of judg- 
ing, a still more extraordinary exam- 
ple of the power to endure fatigue. 

The first night that we arrived at 
Pont he had been out in the moun- 
tains—the following day with us to 
Locano—the day after to Chapis— 
that night he had climbed as high 
nearly as the Galese, after the bou- 
quetin—returned to us at Chapis 
—accompanied us to the Galese, 
left us at Serue, and was out the 
whole of the following night with 
Muot. Without rest he met us to 
go to Villeneuve, and already has 
proposed to return the following 
night with Frioul, in the hope of 
shooting a bouc before their return 
to the Fabrica. Not the least symp- 
toms of fatigue appeared ; on the 
contrary, on our way down the 
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Grand Croix he climbed and ram- 
bled about, hunting for marmots, and 
gathering carlina, the ranunculus 
glacialis, and overtook us about two 
leagues down the valley. We heard 
a story of him at the Fabrica. About 
a week before we arrived at Pont, 
Matteo had been allowed to go to 
the chasse. He was absent many 
days. On one of them his dog re- 
turned howling to his mother’s cot- 
tage, who came to the Fabrica in 
great distress, and said that she was 
sure Matteo had died in the moun- 
tains, since his dog had returned 
without him, and was constantly and 
piteously howling. ‘Two days after, 
however, Mat made his appearance. 
He had been overtaken by a tour- 
mente, and found shelter in the 
crevice of a rock, in which he had 
remained two days and nights. A 
little bread and a great deal of re- 
solution had supported him, and he 
returned without betraying any 
symptom of fatigue, illness, or exe 
haustion. 

At the Jake where we parted with 
Muot, we overtook the two travel- 
lers who had crossed before us— 
they had rested by the lake. Thence 
our course Jay through a long open 
valley, the Plan di Nivolet, a smooth 
unbroken pasturage, as far as the 
chalets of Nivolet. This plain is 
dreaded for its tourmentes, to which 
travellers are exposed in a bad sea- 
son. Not a tree, nor even a shrub 
as large as the rhododendron, is to 
be found upon it. At a cluster of 
chalets, about two-thirds of the way 
down the plain, the fuel necessary 
for making their cheese is only ob- 
tained from the ordure of their cows, 
carefully collected. With this the 
walls of the chalets are bedaubed to 
dry, and they presented a most 
filthy and disgusting aspect. Below 
the chalets the stream wandered at 
will in the plain, cutting up the pas- 
turage into ten thousand hillocks, 
and making it difficult to pursue a 
path through it. 

We emerged at length from this 
high plain, and descended by a dif- 
ficult path, and over large, smooth 
surfaces of rock, like those between 
Handek and the Grimse]l. At length 
we reached a cross on the brink of 
a precipice, called the Croix d’Aro- 
letta. Here an abrupt turn in the 
path opened to us the vast glaciers 
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and mountains of the Grand Para- 
dis, the great range which conti- 
nues west of the Cogne; and in the 
deep valley immediately below us, 
we saw the roofs of Pont, the 
first village in the Val Savaranche. 
The whole scene was striking, and 
unusually picturesque. We descend- 
ed to Pont by a fatiguing, steep, and 
tortuous path, and passed a fine fall 
of the Savaranche, which gushed 
out of a ravine on one side of the 
precipice, under the Croix d’Aro- 
letta. One of the men, who had 
passed the Grand Croix before us, 
remained at the chalets of Nivolet; 
the other, who proceeded with 
us, was the aubergiste of Gioux, or 
Val Savaranche, the principal vil- 
lage in the valley. From him we 
learned the names of the villages 
we passed, which rarely agreed with 
eur maps, and obtained lecal in- 
formation. 

There is nothing striking in the 
scenery of the upper part of the 
valley below Pont. It is very nar- 
row, with a little cultivation in the 
bottom. The mountains which 
bound it are scathed and bare, or 
covered with pines. The auber- 


giste pointed out to us paths across 
the mountains, which led, on the 
left, over the range of the Mont de 
Causelle to the Val de Rhemy, and 
on the right, across the chain of the 
Soanna, to Cogne. We passed many 


little communes. Near one of these 
(Pesai), the detritus of an ava- 
lanche, which fell in 1832, still 
strewed the vailey. It had swept 
down several cows from the pastu- 
rages above, and three men perished. 
Crosses marked the spots where 
their bodies had been found. 

The stones and soil brought down 
by this avalanche had sadly devas- 


tated the valley; and for two miles. 


nearly, from the place where it had 
burst into the valley from the side 
of the mountain, its destructive 
course was obvious. In one part of 
the valley two villages were pictu- 


resquely situated on hills opposite 
to each other, above the river— 
Tignietti on the right, and Crettom 
on the left. Beyond these the 
mountains across the Val d’Aosta 
were seen. We stopped to refresh 
at Gioux. The landlord, who had 
descended the valley with us, and 
had practised the amiable in order 
to induce us to give him a chance 
of picking our pockets, succeeded. 
We had a dirty feed; and though 
we did not consider the charge 
an extravagant one, our guides 
did, and they were very indig- 
nant with the man who had ac- 
companied us with his mules, to 
whom we had agreed to pay 25 
francs, to include all expenses, for 
here he was overheard by Matteo 
to tell the aubergiste (his friend) to 
make such a charge to us as should 
include his own and his mule’s ex- 
penses. For this Mat and Frioul 
threatened to thrash him when they 
caught him in the mountains on their 
return. I tried te beg him off, know- 
ing that their quarrels were not al- 
ways bloodless, but they said his 
rascally conduct must be punished ; 
but premised to limit it to slapping 
his face. That of course depends 
upon his taking this quietly. Below 
Gioux the valiey was scarcely more 
picturesque than above it, between 
Gioux and Pont, until we began to 
open upon the Val d’Aosta, where 
our road Jay at a very great height 
above the right bank of the torrent, 
and whence we enjoyed a splendid 
view of Mont Blanc over the lower 
ranges of mountains which terminate 
in the ravines between Jorogne and 
La Salle. The descent was from this 
height long, fatiguing, and difficult ; 
and it was dark before we reached 
Villeneuve. Here I wrote a grateful 
letter to Pont in praise of our guides 
Matteo and Frioul, to each of whom 
agolden gratuity was given, and by 
whom we were desirous that the 
pleasure of our rambles together 
should be favourably remembered. 
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FOREIGN RESULTS OF DEMOCRATIC ASCENDENCY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


NoTwitusTANDING the pressing, 
and at times overwhelming interest 
of domestic affairs since the vast or- 
ganic change of ]832 came into ope- 
ration, itis evident that a great and 
growing increase has taken place of 
late years in the attention paid to 
foreign relations. Their importance 
is such, that it is no Jonger possible 
to bury them in oblivion, or conceal 
their effects under the stale pretence, 
that they do not immediately affect 
our interests. It has at last become 
generally understood, that it is in 
vain to act on the principle of “ Toto 
divisos, orbe Britannos ;’ that more 
than any other nation we are de- 
pendent on foreign relations, because 
more than any other nation we de- 
pend on the purchase by foreign na- 
tions of our manufactures; and that 
a decline of influence in foreign 
states, or a commercial league of 
the European powers against us, is 
likely to be attended, not merely by 
ultimate danger to our indepen- 
dence, but immediate and most se- 
rious peril to the employment of our 
people. The Germanic league has 
opened the eyes of thousands, whom 
no considerations of national ho- 
nour, or remote perils to public 
safety, could affect. It is no longer 
a question of honour, but of profit: 
not of the decay of influence, but the 
cessation of orders. Even those who 
are unaffected by, or callous to the 
decay of our material interests, can 
hardly shut their eyes to the enor- 
mous strides which Russia has re- 
cently been making towards univer- 
sal dominion, or the alarming in- 
crease of her influence which seems 
to extend with every change in the 
adjoining states, and now stretches 
from the Rhine to the coast of Kam- 
schatka, and from the north sea to the 
shores of the Euphrates. It is plain, 
that amidst the democratic tran- 
sports of France and England, Rus- 
sia has been steadily and rapidly ex- 
tending her frontiers, and augment- 
ing her influences: that the revolt 
of the Barricades gave her Poland, 
and the Reform Bill of England gave 
her the Dardanelles; and that now, 
Persia and Turkey exist only under 
the shadow of her wings; and may 


be considered as the outwork, to- 
wards Central Asia and Southern 
Europe, of her mighty dominion. 

These facts have, upon the subsid- 
ing of the first fervour of democratic 
transport at home, suddenly and ge~ 
nerally flashed upon the minds both 
of our rulers and the country: and 
it is plain, both from their public 
measures, and the tone of the arti- 
cles in the journals and periodicals 
which they patronise, that a very 
serious apprehension of Russia has 
now succeeded to the song of 
triumph at their domestic successes. 
The addition of 5000 men to the 
sailors of the royal navy, however 
small an increase, indicates a revive 
ing sense of the necessity of at last 
asserting the dignity of England in 
foreign diplomacy ; and all thinking 
men deem the time not far distant, 
when a contest for life or death may 
arise between the mistress of the 
seas and the colossus of Eastern 
Europe. In contemplation of the 
turn which foreign relations are now 
taking, and the contests in which, ere 
long, we may be engaged for our 
liberty and our independence with 
the power which Napoleon, at the 
head of the powers of banded Eu- 
rope, sought in vain to subdue, it 
is of the highest importance to con- 
sider well the causes which have 
led to its steady growth and present 
portentous state, and examine the 
influence which the letting loose of 
the democratic spirit in Eastern 
has had in augmenting the influence 
of the despotic powers in Western 
Europe. 

It must be obvious to the most 
superficial observer, that the grand 
source of the power of Russia, in 
recent times, has been the invasion 
of Napoleon. That monstrous and 
iniquitous aggression at once dou- 
bled her resources and quadrupled 
her energy: it advanced her super- 
ficial extent to the Vistula, and her 
moral influence to the Rhine; it 
ranged the vast and unwieldy, but 
when united irresistible Germanic 
nations, in willing crowds, round her 
standard. The moral excitement 
arising from so tremendous an inva- 
sion, and the long train of victories 
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consequent on its defeat—the prodi- 
gious developement of military skill 
and acquisition of warlike experi- 
ence during the desperate struggle 
of three years’ duration with France 
—the vehement passions and un- 
bounded exultation arising from the 
overthrow of Napoleon and capture 
of Paris, gave her such an ascend- 
ency as, at the Congress of Vienna, 
was wellnigh irresistible. England 
felt the danger—Austria felt it— 
France felt it; but none of these 
powers were ina condition to enter 
the lists for Polish independence 
with the northern autocrat; and 
even if the means of resistance had 
existed, there was a feeling of disin- 
clination at that period, alike honour- 
able and irresistible, at engaging 
those powers in strife against each 
other, who had stood side by side 
throughout the tremendous con- 
flict with the French Revolution. 
All that could be done was to 
moderate to a certain degree her 
territorial acquisitions, and stipulate 
a continued nationality in favour of 
that power, which had fallen to her 
share by the right of conquest; to 
attempt to circumscribe her moral 
influence and political ascendency 
was, at that period of unparalleled 
excitement and boundless gratitude, 
altogether out of the question. 
Three separate and independent 
kingdoms arose out of the chaos of 
disjointed dominions which the con- 
quests of the Allies left without any 
existing occupant at the fall of Na- 
poleon. These were France, Bel- 
gium, and Poland. It had all along 
been a fundamental condition of the 
European Alliance, expressly pro- 
vided for in the agreement of 1ith 
January, 1805, between England and 
Russia, on which all the subsequent 
treaties were based, that, in so far 
as the conquests reft from Napoleon 
could be restored to the rightful 
owners, this restitution should be 
made ; but that, in so far as this 
could not be done, either from the 
inability or disinclination of the old 
proprietors to resume their Jost do- 
minions, they should be at the dis- 
posal of the allied sovereigns, and be 
provided for, in a Congress to be 
held for that purpose, at the conclu- 
sion of the war. This was accord- 
ingly done; and as France, partly 
from inclination, partly from neces- 
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sity, had hoisted the white flag and 
restored the Bourbons, the chief 
states which remained to be arrang- 
ed under new masters were Flan- 
ders and Poland. We say “ new 
masters ;” because it was well known 
that the restoration of the old go- 
vernment in either of these coun- 
tries was impossible—Austria hav- 
ing no inclination to exchange her 
acquisitions in Lombardy for the old 
Flemish provinces; and the weak- 
ness and prostration consequent on 
the long course of Polish anarchy 
having rendered it totally impossible 
to reconstruct, out of its conquered 
provinces, any thing under a sepa- 
rate government at all approaching 
to a solid political edifice. 

As a barrier against France, the 
Flemish provinces were united to 
the Dutch dominions, and formed 
the kingdom of the Netherlands; 
as some restraint upon the extension 
of Russia, the Polish states which 
formed the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw were united into a separate 
kingdom, which, though united to 
the crown of Russia in the person 
of the reigning monarch, might be 
disjoined in that of his successors, 
and, at all events, was to be always 
preserved as an independent mo- 
narchy, unblended with the vast 
mass of the Moscovite dominions. 
These two new erections, with the 
restoration of the Bourbon dynasty 
to France, and the establishment of 
a tempered constitutional govern- 
ment in that great kingdom, were 
the great work of the Congress of 
Vienna; and the stipulations on the 
subject were as express as Janguage 
or diplomatic foresight could pro- 
vide. On the subject of the king- 
dom of Poland, it was provided, 
‘* That the still subsisting statutes of 
the duchy are to be preserved in all 
points, with the exception of such 
modifications as are necessary to 
conciliate them with the spirit of the 
nation, and approximate them to the 
constitution of 1791. The Roman 
Catholic religion is declared to be 
the religion of the state, but with the 
free exercise of other modes of wor- 
ship. The executive power and the 
functions of Government are exclu- 
sively vested in the sovereign. No 
person can legally be arrested but 
according to legal forms, and in cases 
determined by the law, The grounds 
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of imprisonment are to be commu- 
nicated to every ae in custody, 
and he must be brought before the 
competent tribunal within three 
days. No change is to be made in 
the taxes and imposts without the 
consent of the general diet, convoked 
according to constitutional forms. 
All civil and criminal laws, and all 
respecting the finance, and relative 
to the functions of the constitutional 
authority, are to be submitted to the 
examination of the general diet, and 
not to have the force of law till as- 
sented to by them, and sanctioned 
by the sovereign.” Cracow was 
declared “a free, independent, and 
strictly neutral city, with a small 
territory annexed to it, which Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia agreed to 
respect, and no armed force was on 
any pretext to enter its territory.” 
Finally, in announcing the resolu- 
tion of the Congress of Vienna, the 
Emperor Alexander wrote to the 
president of the Polish diet, “ that 
the kingdom of Poland was to be 
united to Russia by the bond of its 
own constitution. If the great inte- 
rest of general tranquillity has not 
permitted the union of all the Poles 
under the same sceptre, I have at 
least endeavoured to alleviate as 
much as possible the pain of the se- 
paration, and to obtain for them 
every where the peaceful exercise 
of their nationality.” * 

With regard, again, to the united 
Flemish provinces, it was stipulated 
that they should be united into one 
kingdom, under the King of the Ne- 
therlands, and a constitution was in 
like manner provided for them, con- 
taining all the elements of general 
freedom, and under which their in- 
habitants enjoyed as much liberty 
as any people in the world. Such 
were the provisions of the Congress 
of Vienna in favour, not only of the 
national independence, but the civil 
freedom of these two infant states; 
and it is not the least honourable 
part of the conduct of Lord Castle- 
reagh and the English Government 
at that period, that these stipulations 
are known and proved by authentic 
documents to have mainly flowed 
from their exertions. 

Great as has been the obloquy 
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which the liberal party in Europe 
have continued for twenty years to 
throw on this celebrated Congress, 
and the Holy Alliance which sprun 
from its deliberations, the time wil 
come, and to many nations has al- 
ready arrived, when they will look 
back to the years past under its pro- 
tection, as the happiest of their po- 
litical existence. That all its reso- 
lutions were the wisest which could 
have been adopted, is going farther 
than experience ever warranted his- 
tory to go in favour of the efforts of 
humanity. But that the measures it 
adopted were upon the whole bene-« 
ficial, and that Europe has never 
been, and for ages will not again be 
80 prosperous as it was under its — 
administration, is abundantly esta- 
blished by experience. France, 
wealthy and prosperous beyond all 
precedent, was advancing with un- 
exampled strides in every branch of 
industry ; Spain, with its flocks and 
its vineyards, was tranquil and un- 
distracted by civil warfare; Bel- 
gium, under the benignant sway of 
the House of Orange, was rapidly 
rowing in wealth, power, and pub- 
ic happiness; Poland, under the 
steady and wise administration of 
Alexander, enjoyed a period of tran- 
quillity and repose, which went far 
to heal the wounds of war, and so- 
pite the divisions of five centuries. 
And the proof of this extraordinary 
flood of prosperity, which was pour- 
ed upon the kingdom of Poland by 
the Russian government, is decisive, 
from the events of the very first war 
which occurred; for while the whole 
kingdom, containing twelve millions 
of souls at the close of its anarchical 
and savage independence, was con 
quered in two months by Suwarrow, 
at the head of thirty thousand men, a 
third part only of its extent and 
numbers, after having passed fifteen 
years under the new government, 
was able for nine months to main- 
tain a doubtful contest with the 
whole strength of Russia in 1831, 
led by the experienced talents of 
Diebitch and the victorious arms 
of Paskewitch, and repeatedly in- 
flict upon its invaders the most 
dreadful defeats; a clear proof, that 
whatever abuses may have existed 
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if the details of its administration, 
the government established at War- 
saw by the Congress of Vienna had, 
upon the whole, been eminently 
conducive to public prosperity, and 
consolidated, in a most extraordi- 
nary degree, the hitherto disjointed 
fabric of Polish society. 

It is natural that mankind, and 
especially that numerous division of 
it who are inclined to democratic 
principles, should regard with a jea- 
lous eye a congress of sovereigns 
invested with irresistible strength, 
and which takes upon itself to dis- 
pose of the concerns of minor states, 
without in every instance asking 
their consent. But without dis- 
puting that the Congress of Vienna 
and its offspring, the Holy Alliance, 
were not free from this objection, 
still the deliberation of that assembly 
left one legacy of inestimable im- 
mee to Europe. They esta- 

lished, at least for the chief points 
there agreed on, a principle of in- 
ternational law, an authority of which 
the greater powers were the guar- 
dians, for enforcing obedience to the 
fundamental principles of the new 
settlement of the European states, 
and therefore superseded that fatal 
appeal to the sword which too often 
terminates in woe to the vanquished. 
Mutual jealousy, and the old prin- 
ciple of the balance of power, which 
had been never altogether lost sight 
of amidst the confusion of later times, 
prevented the abuse of this power of 
general control; and at the same 
time the authority of the greater 
states prevented that open abuse of 
the right of conquest, that profligate 
disregard of every thing but military 
strength, which in every age has 
been the greatest source of human 
misfortune. Not only therefore was 
Europe tranquil during the fifteen 
years which followed the peace of 
Paris, but the lesser states flourished 
in security under the shadow of inter- 
national law; no bloodshed stained 
the face of Spain, and both king- 
doms of the Peninsula increased fa 
an unprecedented ratio, both in 
wealth and population.* Poland, 


blessed for the first time during five 
hundred years with a firm and stable 
overnment, was advancing rapidly 
n the career of prosperity, and gra- 
dually acquiring, under a regular 
administration, the habits which 
might at length render its inhabi- 
tants capable of enjoying national 
independence and civil liberty. 
France, under the feeble reign of 
the Bourbons, enjoyed, as Guizot 
tells us, “ the first days of real free- 
dom it had tasted since the time of 
Clovis;” while the Netherlands, 
under the paternal government of 
William, and with its whole seven- 
teen provinces reunited for the first 
time since the religious divisions of 
the sixteenth century, had already 
become a more powerful and pros- 
perous state than Prussia was at the 
death of the Great Frederick. Local 
grievances indeed might, and pro- 
bably did exist in the newly erected 
states. The Poles complained, and 
perhaps with reason, of the turbu- 
lent passions and vehement caprices 
of the Grand Duke Constantine ; 
the Flemings grumbled at the un- 
due preponderance of Dutch em- 
ployés in the civil administration of 
the Netherlands; the French Libe- 
rals did their utmost to shake the 
fabric of society in their kingdom, 
in order to possess themselves of 
the reins of power; but still, in all 
the greater and more important fea- 
tures of administration, the govern- 
ment, both at Warsaw, Brussels, and 
Paris, was steady and beneficent; 
and the certain researches of statis- 
tical writers demonstrate an extra- 
ordinary and altogether unprece- 
dented degree of growing prospe- 
tity in all these kingdoms. 

Another circumstance of vast im- 
portance had arisen from the man- 
ner in which the European states 
had settled down after the Congress 
of Vienna. Although, to overcome 
the dreadful force of the French 
democracy, and resist the terrible 
legions of Napoleon, it had become 
necessary to rouse from its dormant 
state the giant strength of Russia, 
yet all Europe, and in an especial 


* The latest statistical accounts show, that from 1814 to 1831, Spain and Portu- 
gal added 4,000,000 to their population, and nearly a half to their national wealth ; 
a rate of increase which, with the exception of that of Prussia during the same 


period, is unexampled in the old wotld. 
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manner Germany, had become sen- 
sible, with what danger the appear- 
ance of that power in such strength 
on the theatre of conflict had been 
attended, and jealousy of Moscovite 
had arisen instead of hatred at Gal- 
lic oppression. From 1820 to 1830, 
this feeling was not only universal, 
but daily gaining strength in Ger- 
many. The celebrated Kotzebue 
was assassinated in consequence of 
the suspicion under which he |la- 
boured of being a Russian spy. The 
Cabinet of Vienna, distinguished 
beyond any other in Europe by 
steady views and far-seeing saga- 
city, had Jong taken the lead in the 
same policy; and even when the 
Congress at its capital was still sit- 
ting, a secret understanding had 
been formed between its Ministers 
and those of France and England, 
for the purpose of opposing a bar- 
rier to the ambition of the Court of 
St Petersburgh. In 1828 and 1829, 
when the war in Turkey was going 
on, and Diebitch was carrying the 
Mosecovite battalions, for the first 
time since the establishment of the 
Crescent in Europe across the Bal- 
kan, this jealousy rose to the highest 
pitch, and a treaty was secretly con- 
cluded between Austria, France, and 
England, for the limitation of the 
power of Russia. Thus, though the 
danger from the side of Russia ex- 
isted, and could not be altogether 
removed, the most effectual means 
had been taken to restrain it within 
due limits, and, by opposing to its 
progress a solid obstacle in Ger- 
many, turn its ambition into the 
channel obviously destined for it by 
Providence, the subjugation of the 
Mahommetan states of Asia. 

This firm alliance between Great 
Britain and Austria, besides being 
feunded on identity of conserva- 
tive principles in the two govern. 
ments, was farther cemented by the 
common interest which they had in 
turning aside from the European 
provinces of Turkey the alarming 
torrents of Russian invasion. That 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
have, for above a century, been the 

and objects of Moscovite ambition 
s universally known; but the great 
difficulty always was where to find, 
on the eastern frontier of Europe, 
force adequate to avert the danger. 
In the close alliance of England and 
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Austria, however, the most ample 
means existed for effecting this im- 
portant object. Fianked by a Bri- 
tish fleet of ten ships of the line on 
the one side, and an Austrian army of 
100,000 men on the other, the Mos- 
covite battalions could never again 
attempt tocross the Balkan. With- 
out the protection of a fleet which 
was mistress of the Black Sea, the 
Russians could never venture to ad- 
vance to the south of the Danube. 
In the deserted and waterless plains 
which lie to the north of the Balkan, 
their armies would find certain ruin 
if not supported by a fleet of trans 
port vessels. With her squadron, 
blockaded in Sevastopol by the Bri- 
tish admirals, her armies would be 
effectually chained ashore to the 
walls of Silistria. In this close allie 
ance, therefore, the most effectual 
means of restraining the invaders 
were to be found; and being founded 
on mutual interest, it might be cal- 
culated upon as likely to be durable. 
England dreaded the establishment 
of the Russian power in the Levant, 
and beheld in Constantinople a step- 
ping stone to India. Austria watched 
with intense anxiety the free passage 
of the Dardanelles, and beheld in 
their cession to the Russians the 
closing of the great channel of the 
Danube, and the transfer to that 
power of the means of stopping the 
commerce of all its eastern domi- 
nions. Thus the two greatest powers 
of Europe, next to Russia, were 
closely united, from identity of in- 
terest and similarity of principle, in 
this most important matter of modern 
— that of saving Turkey from 
alling into the hands of Russia; and 
without any great effort, their united 
jJand and sea forces could at any 
time arrest the Moscovite battalions 
in their march to Constantinople. 
The effects of this league between 
Austria and England, founded on 
dread of the growing power of Rus+ 
sia, speedily appeared in the ascens 
dency which Great Britain acquired 
among the lesser states of Germany. 
Prussia, following in the wake of the 
Cabinet of St Petersburg, had long 
manifested an anxiety to establish in 
the north of Germany a commercial 
league, which might serve the double 
ousect of checking the introduction 
of English manufactures and aug- 
menting her own influence among 
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the lesser states in her vicinity. But 
as long as a Conservative adminis- 
tration was at the head of affairs in 
England, this object was not only 
frustrated, but turned to the disad- 
vantage of those who attempted it. 
A counter Hanoverian league was 
formed in 1829, which embraced all 
the principal states of the north of 
Germany, and secured an entrance, 
on liberal principles, of English ma- 
nufactures into states inhabited by 
above fifteen millions of inhabitants.* 
Russia and Prussia had got only the 
Prussian states and allies to the 
amount of 1,200,000 souls in this con- 
federacy. Thus, if England had made 
sacrifices to Germany by repealing 
her navigation, and embarking in the 
hazardous Reciprocity System in 
1823, she at least had obtained some- 
thing for her concessions; and re- 
ciprocity, hitherto at least, was there 
divested of its worst. feature, that of 
being all on one side, and formed on 
an expectation, which expectation 
has since proved to be chimerical, of 
corresponding commercial advan- 
tages being obtained from other 
states. 

Thus, without pretending to affirm 
that the arrangements made at the 
Congress of Vienna were altogether 
unexceptionable, or that Europe had 
no cause for disquietude in any 
quarter from their effects, it may 
safely be affirmed that the great 
foundations of durable prosperity 
and safety had been laid by its exer- 
tions. France was tranquil, unam- 
bitious, prosperous, and free. Flan- 
ders was united and opulent, under 
a benign and liberal government. 
Poland, still maintaining its nation- 
ality, its language and separate ex- 
istence, was in an infinitely better 
state than it had ever been during 
its long and stormy annals, and kept 
alive a nucleus of the old monarchy, 
to which the reft provinces of the 
empire might one day be rejoined ; 
while the great and paramount ob- 
ject of erecting a barrier in Eastern 
Europe against Russia was ade- 
quately provided for in the only way 
in which it could be effected, by the 
close alliance of England and Aus- 
tria. These were great and impor- 
tant objects, which, even at that time, 
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attracted a deserved degree of atten- 
tion from the Conservative leaders 
of the British Cabinet; but their 
magnitude has become doubly appa- 
rent from the effect of the prodigious 
changes which have followed the 
Revolution of the Barricades, and 
the ascendency of the Reform party 
in Great Britain. 

We do not propose at present to 
discuss either the ogo or the ex- 
pedience of either of these changes 
with reference to domestic concerns. 
Let it be conceded, that the govern- 
ment of Charles X. was the most 
monstrous and tyrannical that ever . 
existed; the ordonnances the most 
uncalled for violation of constitu- 
tional freedom recorded in history ; 
the priests and Jesuits of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, clearly 
more hostile to freedom than the 
horse, foot, and cannon of the 
younger,—Polignac infinitely more 
perilous to freedom than Soult, and 
the feeble Charles than the vigorous 
Louis Philippe. Let it be supposed 
that subsequent events have afforded 
no confirmation of the necessity of 
a coup d’ état on the Sovereign’s side, 
and that the proces monstre and re- 
strictions on the press have afforded 
no indications of the necessity of the 
measures unsuccessfully attempted 
by the fallen dynasty—let it be sup- 
posed that the Reform Bill was as 
necessary an effort as Magna Charta ; 
that peace, security, and stability 
have followed its success; that all 
abuses consequent on Tory misrule 
are now at an end, and that the Le- 
gislature is now as_ thoroughly 
powerful in its composition, as it is 
elevated in character—let all this be 
conceded, still the foreign effects of 
the triumphs of the revolutionists in 
both countries remain the same, and 
furnish ample subject for deep and 
serious meditation. 

The first effect of the triumph of 
the Barricades was to blew to the 
winds the international law of Eu- 
rope. All appeal to the Congress 
of Vienna, or the pledges there given 
by the allied Sovereigns, was at an 
end. The bond had been broken by 
one of the contracting parties, and 
of course the others could no longer 
be held bound by its stipulations. 
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Europe, in return for the restoration 
of her conquered dominions to 
France, and the gift of freedom to 
her people, which they had in vain 
endeavoured to obtain for them- 
selves, had recognised a race of so- 
vereigns on its throne, the descend- 
ents of its legitimate monarchs, 
and of a known pacific and con- 
servative character. They were re- 
cognised and treated with as sove- 
reigns of that great kingdom, pre- 
cisely because they did bear the 
character, and therefore might be 
relied on as likely to afford some 
security against the recurrence of 
those systematic attacks on the in- 
dependence of the adjoining states, 
from which Europe, for the last 
twenty years, had sustained such 
dreadful injury. When, therefore, 
instead of this pacific race, a new 
dynasty was elevated to the throne; 
when, in lieu of the white flag, the 
blood-stained tricolor was hoisted 
on the Tuileries, the main condition 
of the general pacification was at an 
end, and all nations were warned to 
look to themselves in the perilous 
days that were approaching. 

This impression of the dissolution 
of the international system by which 
the peace of Europe had been so 
long preserved was strongly in- 
creased by the events which imme- 
diately succeeded. The Democrats 
of Belgium, impelled by the general 
transports, and resolved not to be 
behind their Parisian brethren in the 
getting up of Revolutions, broke out, 
without any reason whatever, into a re- 
volt. No ordonnances there existed 
tojustify or call for so ory a stretch 
—no public liberties had been vio- 
lated—no invasions of power com- 
mitted. Something was said of 
multures or mill-dues in the city of 
Brussels; of undue preference of 
Dutchmen in public employments : 
grievances which would have form- 
ed a good reason for a local act of 
Parliament, or an angry speech in 
the Chambers, but as aground for a 
revolution, in other words, an appeal 
to open force, were altogether ridi- 
culous. So it was, however, that the 
revolution took place; Flanders was 
severed from Holland, the populace 
of Brussels and Liege tore another 
name away from the Vienna bond, 
and amidst the applause of the de- 
mocratic party over all Europe, the 
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great barrier erected with so much 
labour and expense against revolu- 
tionary France was destroyed, and 
the gates of Europe a second time 
opened to French ambition. 

It soon appeared with how much 
foresight the Congress of Vienna had 
arranged Europe on such a footing 
as to restrain the democratic spirit 
where its excesses were most to be 
apprehended. Society was every 
where shaken to its foundation. No- 
thing but the most consummate pru- 
dence on the part of the continental 
powers could have averted a general 
war. The lesser states of Germany 
broke into convulsions in imitation 
of the great parent democracy: 
Brunswick chased its sovereign from 
his dominions, and in all the old Con- 
federation of the Rhine, symptoms 
of analarming effervescence appear- 
ed: while the pusillanimous Ita- 
lians caught the general flame, and 
forgetting for a moment their terror 
of Transalpine bayonets, ventured, 
amidst general corruption and inve- 
terate selfishness, to speak of free- 
dom, liberty, and patriotism, while 
a again revived the democratic 
ideas of 1812, and a frightful civil 


war was already preparing in the 


whole peninsula. Established go- 
vernments every where took the 
alarm at this portentous state of 
things, and, as at the bursting forth 
of the French Revolution in 1789, 
every one looked to their arms as 
the only means of safety in the pe- 
rilous days which were approaching. 
France had soon four hundred thou- 
sand men in arms: an equal num- 
ber of Germans stood in fearless 
array on the other side of the Rhine; 
and two hundred thousand Mosco- 
vites were pressing forward to the 
fields of the Katsbach and Leipsic. 
Nor was it long before a desperate 
struggle arose, and it appeared but 
too clearly how ruinous a strife the 
democratic spirit promised to Euro- 
pean history. Stirred up by French 
emissaries, me by English 
declamation, the gallant Poles again 
flew to arms, but it was under darker 
auspices than formerly ; the glorious 
cause of national independence was 
now sullied by intermixture with the 
violence of democratic passion. 
Whether they had any serious and 
well-founded cause of complaint 
against the Russian Government has 
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never yet been ascertained : certain 
it is, however, that they had under- 

one nothing whatever which could 
n the slightest degree justify a re- 
volution: in other words, an appeal 
to open force, and a tearing to shreds 
the treaty of Vienna with all the be 
neficent clauses extorted by English 
firmness, which it contained in fa- 
vour of the nationality of Poland. 
The Poles have given us abundance 
of declamation on this subject, and 
the liberal prese throughout Europe 
have unanimously seconded their ef- 
forts; but neither the one nor the 
other have given any authentic evi- 
dence or distinct proof of the viola- 
tion of any of the material stipula- 
tions in their favour by the Russian 
Government. Probably instances 
of oppression and severity existed ; 
doubtless Constantine’s passions had 
frequently led him into acts of:ca- 
price or barbarity; but that the Go- 
vernment was upon the whole bene- 
ficent, and that it was doing won- 
ders for the real regeneration of 
Polish institutions, is decisively prov- 
ed, as already mentioned, by the ex- 
traordinary national strength which 
that fragment of old Poland, not a 
quarter of its former population, nor 
a tenth of its ancient extent, display- 
ed in the fierce contest which ensued 
with Moscovite power: a develope- 
ment of force so extraordinary and 
so different from the lamentable dis- 
play of weakness which uniformly 
occurred in the days of their ancient 
anarchical independence, that it justi- 
fies the opinion, that nothing was ever 
so beneficial to Poland as the Rus- 
sian Government: that it was, how- 
ever galling, in truth as great a bless- 
ing to them as it undoubtedly would 
in the end prove to Ireland : that un- 
der its firm administration and 
thorough coercion of democratic ve- 
hemence, the disjointed elements of 
Polish society were gradually assum- 
ng a solid consistence, and that after 
half a century had been passed under 
that painful but wholesome seve- 
rity, its furious passions would be 
completely drained off or extinguish- 
ed, and its people would indeed be 
fitted for that civil freedom and na- 
tional independence, in the vain at- 
tempt to [oe which, without such 
previous discipline, they had passed 
through five hundred years of anar- 
chy and wretchedness. 


Whatever opinion may be formed 
on this point, one thing is perfectly 
clear, that the Polish revolt was a 
complete breaking up of the treaty 
of Vienna, and an entire abandon- 
ment of all the provisions in favour 
of the lesser states, and especially of 
the kingdom of Poland and the re- 
public of Cracow. It was in vain to 
assert that Austria and Russia were 
to be bound by its stipulations, while 
France, Belgium, and the Polish 
revolutionists had trampled them 
under foot. When urged to respect 
the independence of Poland, or ab- 
stain from a persecution of the lta- 
lian democrats, Austria and Russia 
answered with invincible force: 
“When you have restored the white 
flag to the domes of the Tuileries 
when Belgium is again united to 
Holland, and the liberties of Europe 
are secured by the establishment of 
a barrier in Flanders against French 
aggression, we will relax in our mea- 
sures of defence and consolidation 
in Poland; but while the tricolor 
waves on the towers of Notre Dame, 
while a French force is at Ancona 
as a rallying point to Italian demo- 
cracy, and Flanders, instead of 
being the outwork of Europe against 
France, is the outwork of France 
against Europe; when all the stipu- 
lations, in short, of the treaty of 
Vienna in our favour have been vio- 
lated by you, it is in vain to appeal 
to its provisions in your favour. 
Both must be bound, or neither. 
You cannot approbate and reprobate 
the same instrument. You had an 
international law, and a subsistiag 
treaty in favour of the weaker 
powers, which we had uniformly 
observed ; but you chose to violate 
it, and by the revolutions of France 
and Belgium, tear it to shreds, and 
once again deliver Europe to the 
law of the strongest. You have 
made your election, and must abide 
by its results.” 

Such was the state of affairs in 
Europe, changed to a very great de- 
gree for the worse, inasmuch as 
the Jaw of force was again pro- 
claimed, and the red flag hoisted by 
the democratic party, when Eng- 
land, heretofore the main stay of the 
conservative interest throughout 
Europe, was suddenly invaded by 
the democratic spirit, and after a 
desperate struggle its constitution 
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was overturned and a republican 
party installed in power. The effects 
of this great event upon the balance 
of power and future destinies of 
Europe have been and are destined 
to be prodigious; far greater than 
we who live in the midst of them 
can now appreciate. To all human 
appearance, however, they are cal- 
culated entirely to defeat in their 
ultimate consequences the hopes of 
the republican party ; and in the end 
not induce upon Europe the tran- 
sports of democratic ascendency, 
but the stillness of Asiatic despotism. 
It is to this point, the prodigious and 
hitherto unnoticed effect of the trans- 
fer of England to the republican 
side, in augmenting the influence 
and aiding the growth of Russia, 
that we are chiefly desirous of di- 
recting the attention of our read- 
ers; and it is in order to shew its 
paramount dangers by the force of 
comparison, that we have gone back 
twenty years to illustrate the com- 
parative security against the danger 
which existed before the revolution 
of the barricades had dissolved in 
all its parts the provisions of the 
Congress of Vienna. 

Germany is the country where, 
and where alone, an effectual bar- 
tier against Moscovite ambition is 
to be found. Its vast and warlike 
population, which formerly over- 
threw the colossal fabric of Roman 
power; its forty millions of souls, 
and two thousand walled cities; its 
experienced armies and brave peo- 
ple; its tenacious aristocracy and 
independent citizens, point it out 
as the great central power in Europe, 
whose strength, once fairly roused, is 
irresistible. More even than this, 
it is as yet a virgin power. Its pure 
and ardent spirit has not been in- 
vaded by revolutionary violence ; its 
honest and upright heart not rifled 
by the democratic sedueer. It is not 
what the French so well describe, 
from a thorough knowledge of its 
evil “usé par des passions poli- 
tiques.” Its ardent aspirations 
have not been cooled by experience 
of their fallacy; its generous re- 
solves not overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent of selfish passions which fol- 
lows in the train either of monarch- 
ical or democratical despotism. A 
slight contemplation of history must 
be sufficient in consequence to con- 
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vince us that there is the virgin soil 
where great and noble crops are to 
be reaped ; aud that the party which 
it espouses is destined to acquire 
a paramount ascendency in the 
future contests of Europe. All 
other powers are but as dust in the 
balance to resist the growing and 
equally virgin force of Russia. 
Where are we to find the elements 
of greatachievement, or the character 
capable of the sacrifices which they 
require ? Is it in the degenerate and 
selltish Italians, whom Machiavel, 
four hundred years ago, pronounced 
incapable of ever again enjoying 
freedom? In the Spaniards, torn by 
an endless and desperate civil war 
in their own bosom; or in the 
French, exhausted by political pas« 
sion, steeped in political profligacy, 
tainted to the heart by revolutionary 
corruption, and sinking down, after 
so long an experience of its storms, 
into the irremediable despotism 
which it never fails to bring in its 
train? Or in the English, who have 
now voluntarily rushed into the re- 
volutionary vortex, and whose high- 
minded and generous aristocracy is 
now subjugated by a selfish demo- 
cratic rabble, as passionately covet- 
ous of power as they are incapable 
of exercising it to their own ultimate, 
or country’s present, advantage? 
Or in Turkey, bowed down beneath 
the yoke of years, whose population 
is yearly melting away under the 
despotism of the Crescent, and whose 
political strength has been irrevo- 
cably destroyed by the Greek Revo- 
Jution, the Syrian revolt, and the 
Russian conquests? The thing is 
utterly hopeless. These powers, 
except France, instead of being ad- 
ditions to, are all drags upon the anti- 
Moscovite alliance. It is in Germany 
alone that the means of effectual re« 
sistance are to be found. 

Germany, too, from original cha- 
racter, common descent, and mu- 
tual glories, is the natural ally of 
England. A German and a Briton 
sympathise in their feelings, their 
habits, their affections; both are 
totally foreign to the nations of Cel- 
tic or Sarmatian descent. From the 
woods of Saxony our Gothic ances- 
tors brought not only the rudiments 
of the English constitution, but the 
foundations of the English character. 


The institutions of England are all 
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founded on social qualities and ge- 
neral honesty, which will be sought 
in vain among nations of pure Cel- 
tic descent. Germany and England 
had stood side by side in the greatest 
and most decisive wars of modern 
times. In the glorious strife of the 
Reformation, the triumphant alliance 
against Louis XIV., the heroic con- 
test of Frederick the Great, and the 
desperate wars of the French Revo- 
lution. The standards of Gustavus 
Adolphus and h® heroic Scotch 
allies—of Marlborough and Eugene 
—of Ferdinand and Frederick—of 
Blucher and Wellington—had waved 
together. The children of both na- 
tions regarded the French as their 
natural foes; they spoke in com- 
mon of Ramillies and Blenheim, of 
Minden and Katsbach, of Leipsic and 
Waterloo. In this long and glorious 
alliance, cemented by unity of des- 
cent and similarity of character, iden- 
tity of interest, union of religion, 
and community of triumphs, was to 
be found the barrier, and the only 
barrier, against Russian ambition. 
The German armies and the English 
navy might bid defiance to the world 
in arms; and as both had equal cause 
to dread their Asiatic neighbours, a 
durable confederacy against their 
inroads might have been antici- 
pated. 

But it is with Conservative, not 
Revolutionary England, that Ger- 
many is united. The violence, the 
falsehood, the cringing and servility 
of the revolutionary character, are 
not more at variance with their ha- 
bits of thought, than its atrocious 
excesses and selfish rapacity are 
with their national interests. The 
conversion of England, therefore, to 
the Revolutionary standard, did 
more than dissolve the alliance of 
our government with those of Prus- 
sia and Austria; it extinguished all 
sympathy in the people of those 
countries with the now dominant 
classes of our nation. The acts of 
the Reform Ministry soon gave the 
German patriots as good cause to 
deprecate the continuance of the 
English alliance, as the violence of 
the reformers did its people to shun 
the contamination of English prin- 
ciples. While the atrocious union of 
England with France against its old 
ally the King of the Netherlands— 
the mingled servility and violence 
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with which the injustice to that much 
injured monarch was perpetrated— 
the partition of his dominions—the 
guaranteeing of the revolted pro- 
vincea to Leopold—the destruction 
of the barrier fortresses erected at 
so prodigious a cost against France 
by the victories of Wellington, and 
the infamous spectacle of the French 
army and English fleets uniting to 
wrest Antwerp, the outwork of Na- 
poleon against our independence, 
from Holland, and confer it on the 
son-in-law of France, pointed out to 
its statesmen what reliance was here- 
after to be placed on the faith of Eng- 
lish alliance under the democratic 
party which had now obtained posses- 
sion of its councils;—the flames of 
Bristol and Nottingham—the univer- 
sal distraction of the British islands— 
the steady growth of Irish anarchy, 
and at last the total overthrow of 
the constitution, under which the 
nation had enjoyed one hundred and 
forty-four years of unprecedented 
freedom, tranquillity, and glory, de- 
monstrated in too vivid colours to 
its philosopers and men of thought, 
on what an unstable foundation so- 
ciety now rested in Britain ; and the 
extreme peril of the storm totally 
destroying their infant free institu- 
tions, which had uprooted the an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon constitution of 
the English empire. 

The effect of this double shock 
was instantaneous. Germany, with 
the cordial concurrence of its whole 
inhabitants, drew off at once from 
the English alliance—the cannon 
discharged against the citadel of 
Antwerp dispersed the infant clouds 
of German liberalism—national jea- 
lousy was universally roused—social 
distinctions, democratic ambition, 
were forgotten in the Rhine—the 
Rhine became the cry—three hun- 
dred thousand men crowded to arms 
in ite vast confederacy—the forces 
for a second Leipsic, another Water- 
loo, were arrayed- The German 
youth no longer turn to England as 
the leading star which is to direct 
them in the path of political eleva- 
tion; they shun it as the beacon 
on which national honour, public 
morality, social happiness, are to be 
wrecked. So strong has the reac- 
tion against liberal principles be- 
come, under the combined influence 
of the revolution of the barricades, 
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and the reform triumph in England, 
that the opinion is now general in 
the Fatherland that the whule re- 
presentative system is a delusion: 
that a paternal despotisin is the oaly 
government suited to the vices and 
weakness of humanity, and that the 
Roman sage was right when he pro- 
nounced a mixed government a 
happy dream, never likely to be rea- 
lized, and, if so, speedily destined to 
perish. 

Nor is it surprising that democra- 
tic ascendency in Englandand France 
should inspire foreign nations, and 
especially the as yet honest and un- 
polluted Germans, with so general 
a sentiment of horror. The devas- 
tation and suffering which their 
insane propagandism, or insidious 
intervention, has produced in all the 
nations within the reach of their 
malignity, is unprecedented in mo- 
dern times. The Netherlands first 
were assailed by the tempest—the 
Netherlands, the firm and tried ally 
of England—and the Netherlands 
were partitioned without the sha- 
dow of a pretext, and half their do- 
minions ceded by the right of force 
to a revolutionary monarch. The 
rightful monarch, the king guaran- 
teed in his dominions by the treaty 
of Vienna, took up arma to vindicate 
his right; the Revolutionary rabble 
were overthrown, the braves Bel- 
ges were defeated in two pitched 
battles, Brussels was on the point 
of falling into their hands, when 
England and France interfered, and 
the victorious Dutch were compelled 
by Marshal Gerard to retrace their 
steps to the banks of the Waale. 
Antwerp was besieged, and this 
magnificent fortress, which Napo- 
leon said was itself worth a king- 
dom, and which he would not re- 
linquish, even when at his last ex 
tremity in Champagne, was reft by 
British arms from the house of 
Orange. 

Poland was a still more cruel vic- 
tim of democratic ambition. Sti- 
mulated by French propagandism 
and English declamation to rush 
blindly into a hopeless contest, that 
gallant people boldly and heroicaily 
struggled for their independence, 
though they had no plausible pre- 
text even for throwing off the Rus- 
sian government. But what was 
the result? France could not or 
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would not move, the declamations 
of the English Liberals evaporated 
in empty words, Shrynecki was 
forced back, Warsaw beleaguered, 
and the last remnant of the delivers 
ers of Christendom, under John So- 
bieski, suuk under the Moscovite 
yoke. But the fate which Liberal- 
ism had now brought upon them 
was very different from the temper- 
ed constitution and respected na- 
tionality which Conservative Eng- 
Jand had prepared for them at the 
Congress of Vienna. Trod down, 
galled, and insulted, Poland was 
now, as an expiation of its folly and 
its sins, compelled to drink to the 
dregs the cup of national humilia- 
tion. Whether or not aj] that has 
been said of the sufferings of its in- 
habitants, and the cruelty inflicted 
on them by their conquerors, is well 
founded, we have no means of 
knowing, because the only channel 
of information on the subject is the 
false and declamatory Liberal press, 
upon whose allegations no reliance 
whatever can be placed. But the 
great features of Polish ruin are 
certain. Her nationality is destroy- 
ed—her constitution overturned— 
her people incorporated with the 
Moscovite empire, or scattered as 
exiles over distant lands. Upon 
whom does the blame of these dis- 
asters rest? Not upon Conserya- 
tive England, for she had provided 
for Poland a sure refuge, guaran- 
teed by all Europe—not upon Rus- 
sia, for she was driven of necessity 
to such a course by the peril to 
which she was exposed by this 
monstrous revolt—at the Congress 
of Vienna; but upon the selfish and 
insensate Liberal party ef France 
and England, who first tore to 
pieces the bond of Europe in her 
favour made at the Congress of 
Vienna:—next, to save themselves 
from the approaching punishment 
of their sins, drove the unhappy 
Poles into revolt, and then abandon- 
ed them, when irrevocably commit- 
ted, to their enemies. 

Spain and Portugal remained; 
and what has been the fate of the 
Spanish Peninsula, the theatre of 
England’s and Wellington’s glory, 
from the Liberal Governments of 
France and England? Since the 
moment when the triumph of the 
Barricades destroyed the peace of 
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Europe they have never tasted one 
moment of repose. Fer four years the 
civil contest has continued to rage 
in Spain. Commencing from small 
beginnings on the shores of the Ebro, 
it has slowly but ‘steadily spread to 
all the adjoining provinces, and now 
numbers eighty thousand combat- 
ants under its banners. These brave 
men, following the footsteps of the 
heroic Zumallacaregui, have nobly 
bore up for three years — 
every difficulty and privation. With- 
out money, arms, or fortified towns 
--destitute of artillery, ammunition, 
and resources—they have won them 
all by their undaunted valour. Op- 
pressed by England and France, 
overshadowed by the Quadrupartite 
Alliance, notwithstanding the insi- 
dious aid of England lavished to 
their enemies in mercenaries, arms, 
and loans, they have nobly comba- 
ted with undaunted resolution for 
their king, their country, and their 
God.* hile England, deserting 
her ancient and proud position, was 
uniting with the French and demo- 
cratic party in Spain and Portugal— 
while aiding the revolutionary 


blood-thirsty faction of Madrid and- 


Lisbon, she was striving to beat 
down the brave peasantry who 
combated by her side at Vittoria 
and Toulouse—the simple moun- 
taineers of Navarre kept their faith 
inviolate. For three long years, 
like the Vendéans or Tyrolese, 
they have preserved the cause of 
freedom in their valleys, and if not 
crushed by the intervention of a 
now-intervening administration in 
‘this country, will, to all human ap- 
earance, drive the foul usurper 
rom their capital, and regain their 
ancient and hereditary liberties. In 
the course of this desperate strug- 
gle, however, calamities unheard of 
have been inflicted on the Spanish 
and Portuguese people; the contest 
has assumed a character of horror 
plus quam civile; blood has flowed 
in torrents, both in the field, in the 
dungeon, and on the scaffold; the 
atrocious cruelties of the Revolu- 
tionists have driven the Carlists to 


unhappy but unavoidable reprisals ; 
and in the midst of loud seutiealans 
of philanthropy on the part of the 
British Ministry, they have been 
insidiously and now openly sup- 
porting a faction who massacre pri- 
soners in cold blood, who murdered 
two hundred captives in the prisons 
of Barcelona, and butcher the mo- 
thers and sisters of the leaders of 
their enemy’s party. It is with 
such blood-thirsty assassins that the 
standards of England are now min- 
gled; itis to support such a cause 
that her blood and treasure is now 
lavished; it is to beat down the de- 
fenders of religious liberty and inde- 
pendence that her forces are now 
employed; and that,too, in the valleys 
of the Pyrenees, around the walls of 
St Sebastian, on the field of Vittoria! 

But, as the most superficial obser- 
vation of history must be sufficient 
to show, there is a superintend- 
ing Providence which watches over 
human affairs, and renders the pas- 
sions and vices of nations, equally 
as individuals, the means of bring- 
ing on themselves a righteous retri- 
bution. The same Almighty power 
which made the charnel-house of 
Spain and the snows of Russia the 
punishment of French aggression, is 
preparing, and that, too, at no dis- 
tant period, the just chastisement of 
English perfidy. Already the steps 
of their progress are visible. The 
East is to be the theatre of her suf- 
fering and disgrace. While the 
fleets of England and the armies of 
France were busied in spoliating her 
inoffensive allies—while the English 
pendant was blockading the Tagus, 
within sight of the rocks of Torres 
Vedras, and aiding in the siege of 
Antwerp, within a day’s march of 
Waterloo, a new and active enemy 
appeared in the Syrian mountains. 
The Pacha of Egypt overthrew the 
Turks in the decisive battle of Ko- 
niah—the power of the Osmanlis 
tottered to its foundation. In the last 
extremity, the Sultan applied to his 
natural allies, France and England, 
for aid; but they replied, that their 
forces were so occupied in blockad- 





* Two hundred and fifty thousand stand of arms, and ten thousand mercenaries, were 


sent by England to aid the Queen’s cause in 1835. (Parl. Papers, 5. 


1836.) Those 


for the auxiliary legion were fifteen thousand muskets, one thousand swords, six hundred 


carabines. 
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ing the Tagus, and besieging Ant- 
werp, that they could not spare a 
battalion or a vessel to extricate him 
from destruction. Driven to his last 
shifts, he applied to his natural ene- 
mies, the Russians, and they were 
not long in affording him the need- 
ful aid. Thirty thousand Mosco- 
vites were speedily at Scutari; the 
Pacha of Egypt retired; the Darda- 
nelles opened to the Russian fleets, 
and closed for ever against those of 
the rest of the world. The Reform 
Bill had done for Russia that which 
all the genius of Catherine, and all 
the might of Alexander, could not 
effect. The Crescent became tri- 
butary to the Cross; and the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi did as much for 
the maritime strength of Russia, and 
the maritime ruin of England, as the 
invasion of Napoleon had done for 
its military strength, and the des- 
truction of his vast dominion.* 

This vast acquisition, which 
brought Russian influence and 
power to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and closed the great de- 
bouche of the Dardanelles against 
Austrian power, excited the utmost 
jealousy at Vienna; but what could 
her Cabinet do against the northern 
colossus at that disastrous crisis ? 
England, her natural ally! England 
—supported by whom she could 
easily have bid defiance to Moscovy 
—was raging on the other side. She 
was busy spoliating her old ally, the 
King of the Netherlands, handing 
over Antwerp to France, destroy- 
ing the barrier fortresses against 
France, and supporting in Portugal 
an irreligious revolution. Prussia, 
indignant at this monstrous dere- 
liction of faith and abandonment 
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of policy, was arming with indig- 
nant haste, and her armies were 
accumulating on the Meuse, almost 
within sight of the tricolor flag. 
What could Austria do alone at that 
crisis, with France and England 
united, menacing Germany on one 
side, and Russia devouring Turkey 
on the other? Resistance was im- 
possible. Terror at commotions in 
Italy drew off all her disposable 
forces to the plains of Lombardy, 
and nothing remained for a Turkish 
demonstration. England and Ger- 
many had become disunited, from 
the ineane policy of our revolution- 
ary rulers, and Russia in conse- 
quence was irresistible. A more 
pressing danger than even the occu- 
—_— of Constantinople by the 

oscovites, the danger of revolu- 
tionary aggression and Italian revolt, 
had thrown the vast mass of Central 
Europe into the alliance of Russia. 
The monstrous union of France and 
England; their open disregard of 
all the faith of treaties ; their despe- 
rate revolutionary assaults on all the 
lesser states within reach of their 
power, had inspired the utmost ter- 
ror in all the remoter states. Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, pressed by 
a common danger, were united by 
the bands of the closest alliance. 
Under the influence of this feeling 
of joint interest and common danger, 
the strides of Russia in the Kast 
were unobserved or disregarded ; 
and England at the close of the affair, 
as the consequence of her atrocious 
attack on Belgium and Portugal, 
found the R power irrevocably 
established at Constantinople, and 
the whole naval resources of the 
Levant at her disposal. 





* Secret Article of the Treaty of Unkiar Shelessi. 
** As his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, wishing to spare the Sublime 


Ottoman Porte the expense and inconvenience which might be occasioned to it, by 
affording substantial aid, will not ask for that aid if circumstances should place the 
Sublime Porte under the obligation of furnishing it; the Sublime Ottoman Porte, 
in the’place of the aid which it is bound to furnish in case of need, according to the 
principle of reciprocity of the patent treaty, shall confine its action in favour of the 
Imperial Court of Russia to closing the strait of the Dardanelles, that is to say, to 
not allowing any foreign vessels of war to enter therein under any pretext what- 
soever.” 

Under this treaty Russia has acquired the exclusive command of the Dardanelles, 
—an acquisition of incalculable importance to ber maritime strength and influence in 
southern Europe. The moral influence of this great event is even more extensive than 
its obvious effects. It has thrown Turkey entirely into the arms of Russia, and brought 
down her southern frontier to the Augean Sea.— Parl. Pap. 8th March, 1836. 
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Swiftly and surely, therefore, in 
the natural results of our perfidious’ 
selfish, and aggressive external po- 
licy, has the punishment of our 
sins come upon us. The Darda- 
nelles is closed against our flag; 
Greece is tributary to our enemies; 
Persia is overawed by their influ- 
ences; the introduction of steam- 
boats on the Euphrates, effected (un- 
der the influence of judicial blind- 
ness) by our own Government, is 
smoothing away all the difficulties of 
the passage through Central Asia, 
and paving the road to India to the 
Russian arms! The Liberals of this 
country now see the danger—they 
dread it—they would willingly avert 
it; but it is no longer in their power. 
Steadily and unceasingly the Rus- 
sian dominion is extending, to the 
manifest peril of our present influ- 
ence and future independence—as 
steadily and unceasingly is the hour 
of retributive justice approaching to 
our rulers and our people. Where 
are they to look out for allies to 
resist that colossal power, which 
threatens soon to array all Europe, 
from the North Cape to Gibraltar, in 
an alliance against our naval power? 
Is it in Germany, disgusted at our 
perfidy—indignant at our tergiver- 
sation—terrified at our propagan- 
dism? Is it in France, emancipated 
by the vigour of Louis Philippe from 
the thraldom of the Revolutionists, 
which has re-enacted with additional 
severity the ordinances of Polignac, 
and supports them with an armed 
force of four hundred thousand 
men? Isitin Belgium, which, but 
for our aid, would have been sub- 
dued, in 1832, by Holland, aided by 
nothing but the force of a righteous 
cause? Is it in Portugal, which, 
for eighteen months, could not ter- 
minate a civil war round Oporto ? 
or in Spain, reeking with the blood 
of the followers of Wellington, and 
holding England in unutterable hor- 
ror for her unparalleled violations 
of faith, which seeks to impose on 
their people a hated usurper, an 
odious and sanguinary revolution- 
ary yoke? 

Let us not deceive ourselves. All 
Europe will soon be arrayed against 
us: France, the only power capable 
of giving us effectual aid, has already 
slipped round to the other side, and 
having earned wisdom by revolu- 
tionary ‘suffering, is preparing to 
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stand foremost in the rank of con- 
servative powers against our inde- 
pendence; Germany, our natural 
ally, our ancient and tried comrade, 
is ranged with our enemies—the Re- 
volution of the Barricades and the 
English Reform Bill have thrown its 
warlike millions, the natural bul- 
wark of Europe, into the arms of 
Russia ; the atrocious perfidy of our 
foreign policy, since conservative 
principles were overthrown in this 
country, has brought down their 
standards to the Rhine and the Dar- 
danelles; the might of Austria and 
Prussia, instead of being the bul- 


 wark of Europe against Iussia, have 


become the outwork of Russia a- 
gainst Europe. Having effected this 
hideous transposition—having rolled 
over four hundred thousand of the 
bravest and finest troops in the 
world to the Moscovite standards, 
our democratic rulers may declaim 
as they please against Russian ambi- 
tion—they may call in piteous strains 
on Belgium and Spain to aid them; 
they have lost the means of resisting 
it—they have surrendered the bul- 
warks against its advances to the 
forces of the enemy, and the nation 
they have misled is about to suffer 
the punishment of its sins. And we 
tell the people of England, that if the 
evil days come upon them—if a 
frightful revolt severs Ireland from 
their dominion—if Canada hoists 
the standard of independence, and 
France unites with all Europe to 
avenge the disasters of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, and overturn our 
naval power—if the Thames and the 
Mersey are blockaded by hostile 
fleets, and the starving millions of 
Lancashire and Lanarkshire are 
driven to their reform rulers to beg 
for bread, it is no more than, for the 
Jast five years, they have done to 
other nations, and no more than 
retributive justice requires they 
should suffer for their sins. And 
where are the means of maintaining 
such a contest? In our next num- 
ber, we shall examine the military, 
naval, financial, and colonial re- 
sources which the reciprocity sys- 
tem, cheap government, and our 
democratic rulers have left to us to 
withstand the powerful coalition, 
whose deadly hostility our past 
greatness and present iniquities are 


rapidly ranging against our exist. 


ence. ‘ 
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REMINISCENCES OF STOTHARD. 


Part I. 


Tue circumstance of having been 
intimately acquainted, and for many 
years, with the great and good man 
whose name stands at the head of 
this paper, first induced me to throw 
together a few reminiscences respec- 
ting him, which I trust, will be found 
of some interest not only tothose who 
personally knew him, but to many 
who were his admirers as an artist, 
and who feel desirous to learn what 
they can of the private, as well as 
public life, of such eminent persons 
as have done honour to their coun- 
try by the exertion of their genius, 
their influenceandtheir moral worth. 
In all these respects the name of 
Stothard deserves veneration, since 
he was not less excellent as a man 
than as a painter; and as my ac- 
quaintance with him commenced by 
a circumstance that evinced a kind 
and amiable trait in his character, I 
trust I may be pardoned in relating 
it here; the more so as it will oc- 
cupy but a brief space in my narra- 
tive, and will not, I hope, be found 
tedious to my readers. It may also 
be of some use to the young stu- 
dent in art, when he sees with how 
much good nature and consideration 
the really eminent encourage the 
efforts of industry, and will conde- 
scend to advise and direct those 
who are anxious to follow a well- 
regulated course in their studies and 
pursuits. 

In early youth J had a great fond- 
ness for drawing, which had never 
been cultivated by any instruction ; 
and I attempted to paint a picture, 
(in miniature) without knowing a 
single rule ofart. It is almost need- 
less to add, that it was a very 
wretched performance ; but it show- 
ed a love of the art; and my dear 
father (who had some taste and 
ckill in the arts himself, though not 
in heads and figures, to which I in- 
clined) fancied that he saw in my 
Madonna and child—for such was 
the ambitious subject—more than 
any one else could have discovered, 
namely, a promise of talent beyond 
the ordinary run in young persons 
who have a wish to excel in paint- 


ing. No critic would be very se- 
vere upon a parent for such an error 
as this. My dear father viewed my 
attempt with great satisfaction; and 
it so happened, that, on the very day 
I had presented it finished before 
him, he was going to dine in the 
neighbourhood of St James’s, at a 
house where he used to meet some 
acquaintances of the old school, who 
had formed themselves into a club. 
This little society contained so many 
oddities, that, had Addison been 
living in these latter times, he might 
have found in it many a hint for the 
richness of his humour, in his own 
picture of a club recorded in the 
Spectator. 

In my father’s fraternity of oddi- 
ties, persons of public celebrity for 
talent, humour, or some quality that 
placed them beyond the common 
tun of agreeable companions, were 
also not unfrequently seento heighten 
the amusement of the social circle. 
Murden, the famous comedian 
(and a most respectable man in pri- 
vate life) was often there. One of 
the standing members was a certain 
Surgeon T——, who had been _* 
vourite pupil of John Hunter. 
was an excellent surgeon ; very de- 
cided and honest in his practice ; 
and one who invariably, Jike Doctor 
Sangrado, prescribed to his patients 
temperance and water drinking as 
the certain means of longevity. But 
possibly thinking that long life was 
frequently a very doubtful blessing, 
he might, perhaps, have been less 
anxious to attain it in his own per- 
son, since he undoubtedly killed 
himself at last with a too great love 
of port wine and good dinners. I 
remember him well; he was a tall, 
handsome man, with regular fea- 
tures, a florid complexion, and a 
clear blue eye. He wore asingular 
wig, that never sat close to his head, 
and was always frizzled in high up- 
right fashion on the crown; and 
that wig and frizzle, when I was a 
child, used to put me in mind of the 
flourish of flames at the top of the 
monument on Fish Street Hill. 

Surgeon T—— was a great talker, 
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and truly he had that in his head 
which was worth bringing forth. 
But he laboured under an impedi- 
ment in his speech, and prided him- 
self in the very last thing which any 
one who had such a misfortune, one 
would think, could desire to be dis- 
tinguished for—that of saying smart, 
witty things, which require promp- 
titude, and the off-hand style of de- 
livery to make them tell with good 
effect. The surgeon’s sallies, there- 
fore, often foundered in their career; 
but, for all that (as every clever 
pleasant man must be, notwithstand- 
ing his physical infirmities), he was 
very amusing : and though his points 
were injured by his delivery, yet 
point was the characteristic of his 
conversation. His reverence for the 
memory of John Hunter was like 
that of a poet’s for Shakspeare or 
Milton. That celebrated surgeon 
had been his master, and was in his 
eyes the greatest man the world 
had ever produced. No matter what 
the subject might be, but if you 
differed in opinion from Surgeon 
T——, after giving his own reasons 
for his opposition, he would suddenly 
look fierce, turn round, give a shake 
of his head that set every frizzle of 
his wig in motion, and close upon 
you with the unanswerable argu- 
ment of—“ Sir, the great John Hun- 
ter used to think so.” After this 
therc was no more to $e said, for 
John Hunter was the oracle whose 
authority admitted neither of doubt 
nor appeal. I remember his once 
showing me, with the same kind of 
devotion and reverence that I have 
seen the priests exhibit on the Con- 
tinent when showing the relic of a 
saint, a saw, most formidable in 
appearance, which he treasured as 
a thing beyond all price, it bein 
the identical saw with which he h 
seen the great John operate upon 
many an arm and leg. So much for 
Surgeon T——-. He is dead and 
gone; he was a worthy man, and did 
much good in his day; few now re- 
main who remember him, and I hope 
my readers, therefore, will pardon 
this digression concerning him and 
my father’s club, which they will 
find leads, in the natural order of 
things, to the subject of tke follow- 
ing reminiscences. Another sketch 
or two, and we shall come to the 
point ; for the overture must be play- 
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ed out before we raise the curtain, 
neither cat-calls nor impatience ever 
affecting the fiddlers so as to make 
them bate one bar of their scraping. 

Amongst the members of the club 
there was a certain Mr B——, a man 
of talent, who was by profession an 
architect. His name was an un- 
common one, but I give only the 
initial letter, because I wish my 
father’s club to remain, like myself, 
incognito. In figure and in face Mr 
B—— justified his pretensions to the 
very jovial and very heathen name 
he had derived from his forefathers 
(it may afford some of my ingenious 
readers amusement to puzzle it 
out). He was the exact counter- 
part to a Silenus that I have seen in 
a celebrated bacchanalian picture by 
Titian. He was large and stout, with 
a very red face, full and moony, so 
fat that lines there were none in it. 
Time could never say he had wrink- 
led his cheek. He possessed, 
amongst other accomplishments, a 
truly wonderful art of imitating the 
birds. How he effected this, I do 
not know. All I can tell is, that he 
used merely to put his little fingers, 
one in either side of the corners of 
his mouth, and he would then 
whistle in imitation of the blackbird, 
thrush, nightingale, &c., with such 
astonishing truth and power, that it 
was impossible (and the experiment 
had often been tried), to distinguish 
his imitations from the notes of the 
real birds. He would sing, chirp, 
call, warble in cadence, as if the 
strain came from a bird on the 
wing whilst tuning its song; now he 
would become fainter, then again 
louder, as if the warbler appreached 
nearer to the earth, and al! in strict 
accord with nature, in a manner that 
defies description to convey any ade- 
quate idea of its perfection. Had 
ke not had the misfortune to be a 
gentleman, such a talent as this 
would have made his fortune at the 
country fairs. I have heard him say, 
that he used to deceive the birds 
themselves in the woods, and I can 
readily believe it. I know that he 
once deceived a multitude at Vaux- 
hall ; for there, shifting his stand, 
whilst. pouring forth a strain in imi- 
tation of the nightingale, he kept 
many of the company present run- 
ning about from one place in the 
gar to another to trace the sup- 
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posed Philomela to her retreat. Yet 
with this marvellous power of in- 
flection of tone, he could not sing 
one note of a song, nor even hum a 
tune. 

His intimate acquaintance with 
the birds was not confined to their 
music—he had a very considerable 
knowledge of their life, habits, and 
conversation ; with so much acute- 
ness of observation wherever a 
lordly eagle, a cock-robin, a house 
martin, or even a poor little city-bred 
sparrow, with its smokey wings, 
might be concerned, that had he 
found leisure to make ornithology 
his study, I have no doubt he would 
have advanced the science, and 
would have settled the question 
whether a monarchy or a republic 
was best suited to the tenants of the 
woods—he might not have proved 
altogether unworthy to follow in the 
steps of White, the inimitable author 
of Selborne. In fine, his whole soul 
was with the birds; and if the doc- 
trine of Pythagoras had been true, 
he would, no doubt, on his depar- 
ture from this life some years ago, 
have been transmuted into some 
charming songster of the feathered 
tribe; and if so, I will venture to 
say, no cage would have pleased him 
so well as the precincts of the old 
club-room, to whose social meetings 
he had added the grace of harmony, 
and where he used to perform the 
owl’s part to perfection, in Arne’s 
delightful air of “ Where the bee 
sucks,” when some vocalist of the 
day favoured the company with that 
wild melody from the “ Tempest.” 
No biographer has ever yet recorded 
the merits of Mr B ; Tam 
glad, therefore, of this opportunity 
of celebrating them; and, from my 
own early recollections and impres- 
sions, I can truly add, he was a very 
good-natured man—a prodigious fa- 
vourite with children, who, with de- 
lighted and expectant faces, would 
beg him to be a bird and give them 
a strain—“‘ Now do, Mr » be 
the owl ;” or, “do be the blackbird ;” 
or, “whistle it over again,” were the 
constant boons craved by children, 
as they thronged around his knees. 

A third member of the club was a 
certain Captain Watkins (for my fa- 
ther’s club, like Addison’s, had a 
captain in it), am army gentleman, 
retired from service; and here, 
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reader, we are drawing to the point, 
though our way has been somewhat 
round about in getting to it, for this 
Captain Watkins (I give you the full 
benefit of his name) had the honour 
of being brother-in-law to Thomas 
Stothard, Esquire, Royal Academi- 
cian, the great historical painter, and 
the subject of those reminiscences 
to which we are not yet come, but 
are now fast advancing; these little 
lets and hinderances being nothing 
more in our way than the toll-gates 
and turnpikes of a highway road, 
that take a certain fine of you for 
your own benefit, since the tolls and 
turnpikes help, by their tributes im- 
posed, to keep up a good road, and 
such little calls as 1 impose on your 
patience, afford you a practical les- 
son in that great virtue, if they do 
you no further good. Thank me, 
therefore, and read on, for we are 
now coming to Captain Watkins. 

The Captain was a very singular 
man, and so strikingly resembled 
Munden, the comedian, in his size, 
his make, his face (or his thousand 
changing faces, for Munden had a 
new one for every part), in his air, 
and, above all, in the richness of his 
comic humour, that if there be any 
truth in that whimsical old science 
of the stars, Captain Watkins and 
Joey Munden must have been born 
under one planet, of one and the 
same influences, for never were two 
men more alike. To hear the Cap- 
tain tell a story, or relate an anec- 
dote (and he bad stories enough in 
this way to have composed a book 
that would have become as standard 
as Joe Miller), to hear him tell his 
adventures in garrison towns where 
there was a boarding school of young 
ladies, or ladies a little older waiting 
for promotion; to hear him, I say, 
tell these things was almost as great 
a treat as seeing the great king of 
comedy, Munden himself, perform a 
part in many of those pieces in 
which he was inimitable. Need I 
add, that dull was the evening at my 
father’s club when not enlightened 
by the Mars-like irradiation of the 
Captain’s company. 

These persons above sketched 
(and peace be to their memory, for 
they are now all dead) were the 
chief members of that little society, 
where my father usually took the 
President's chair ; and where, seated 
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and invested in all due honour, after 
iving the King and the Church, he 

Sew from his pocket, on the day I 
have already named, and with a 
higher eulogium than my modesty 
will allow me to repeat, my very 
juvenile performance of the Madon- 
na and Child. How complacent are 
men and critics when seated round 
a bottle of wine! None of the com- 
pany knew much about the arts; my 
father was by far the best judge of 
the party, but he ‘looked at the 
painting through the spectacles of 
paternal affection, and those are 
never formed of diminishing glasses. 
The picture was handed round, and 
pronounced by all present, nem. con. 
“ wonderful! the age of the artist 
considered.” Mr B—— proposed 
a bumper to the good health of the 
young sketcher. Surgeon T——— 
ventured. a critical remark on the 
anatomy of an arm in one of the 
figures (perhaps he thought of Sur- 
geon Hunter’s saw, and if it could 
be easily lopped off); and Captain 
Watkin’s said, “‘ Let me be of use; 
let me introduce picture and artist to 
my brother-in-law, Mr Stothard, and 
hear what he has to say about it; he 
is very ready to do all he can to be- 
nefit a student or lover of the arts.” 
My father was pleased with the pro- 
posal, and asked the Captain to din- 
ner. He came as invited; the ap- 
pointment was speedily made to wait 
on Mr Stothard, and thus, reader, to 
my father’s club was I indebted for 
my introduction to our great histo- 
rical painter, at his own house in 
Newman Street, where, for the first 
time, I saw our English Raphael 
seated in his painting room, and 
busied over his fine picture of Hec- 
tor and Andromache. 

** Methinks I see him now ! 

Oh, where, my lord? 

In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 

So may I say of Stothard, for well 
do I remember him at that first meet- 
ing. I remember the morning I pre- 
pared to go to him; how I looked 
at my poor picture, this way, that 
way, in the glass, and out of the 
glass; how I tried to look it into 
something much better than it was, 
before it appeared at the bar of 
judgment. I carried it in my hand 
all the way we were rumbling along; 
it was shut up in a small box, with 
a sliding lid, that had been my grand- 
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mother’s; it was a piece of family 
pride, for it had originally belonged 
to Queen Anne, and was tradition- 
ally said to have been given by her 
Majesty to my great-aunt; with a 
little old fashioned glass, covered at 
the back with chased silver monkies. 
I never shall forget the feeling of 
trepidation with which I drew out 
that lid of my grandmother’s box, to 
show the picture to Mr Stothard ; 
for I can truly say, that I did not 
think my performance to be the 
wonder it had been pronounced to 
be by the company at my father’s 
club. But Stothard was not the man 
to discourage or dishéarten any one; 
in him I soon found, as in al! truly 
great men, that there was a good na- 
ture about him towards the student, 
that soon dispelled all fear, and made 
the young aspirant feel perfectly at 
ease in his presence. 

He did not expect to meet with 
great things from little means; he 
did not criticise on a beginner as he 
would on amaster. He considered 
the attempts of an uneducated artist 
as attempts only, and estimated them 
not for what they were, but for 
what they indicated the hand that 
had achieved them might become 
under a judicious schooling in the 
pursuit of the arts. Stothard, in 
this respect, resembled some great 
men I could name in literature, 
who are ever more ready to com- 
mend and to encourage than are 
the little critics; those I mean who 
deem themselves critics, and who 
often possess not one essential re- 
quisite for true criticism; the first 

uality for such an office being 
tos Stothard himself has not unfre- 
quently remarked) a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject on which 
he is to sit in judgment. To throw 
a stone is an easy thing, but to hit 
the mark requires a practised eye 
as well as a true hand. Those who 
stand at the head of a liberal art, if 
in literature, painting, sculpture, or 
what not, know well the difficulties 
that must be conquered by the stu- 
dent, the perseverance required, and 
the knowledge that must be gained 
to enable the most gifted by nature, 
even to approach within the view of 
what is excellent. They kuow, al- 
80, that the finest genius does not 
create out ofa void ; that there must 
be materials to work upon ; and the 
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better the materials, the better will 
be the production. They feel that 
the little critics have neither depth 
nor reflection enough in themselves 
to comprehend, that real genius is 
as much displayed in availing itself 
of the slightest hint that falls in its 
way, a8 in any other thing; and that 
it is a most striking feature of that 
high power to know where to select, 
and where to invent. - The skilful 
combination and treatment of selec- 
tion and invention, generally pro- 
ducing the best works where ima- 
gination or fancy take the lead. The 
judgment or reasoning faculty being 
necessary to perfect this union, and 
this must be schooled and matured 
by a long and anxious course of 
study. 

In these attributes, literature and 
painting closely resemble each other. 
The truly great in either, possess 
these requisites, and are (with very 
few exceptions, I believe) generally 
found to be the most indulgent of 
all critics. They have no need to 
assume an appearance of superior- 
ity, or to strike awe by finding fault 
for the sake of doing so; their claims 
to superiority are established and 
admitted ; they can examine a thing 
and pronounce upon it like ordinary 
men who have no character of critic 
to maintain. They can afford to be 
natural, and to feel and act as others 
do, nor can they fear to lose any 
thing by giving encouragement to 
obscure merit, before it has receiv- 
ed the imprimatur of public fame, 
should that merit be afterwards un- 
fortunate or overlooked when it 
comes to take its chance in the lot- 
tery of the world. Men of a high 
order of mind are also generally be- 
neficent in heart; they take more 
pleasure in looking at the agreeable 
than in passing over that to fasten 
on the displeasing. They examine 
every thing with a view to see what 
good it is capable of. And, like him 
who throws his ore into the melting 
pot, they do not cast away the mass 
because there is some dross in it; 
whilst they ate careful not to over- 
look one grain of the true metal. 
The little critic, on the contrary, 
sees only the dross, a coarse grain 
being the most obvious to his own 
sight, but he has not the skill nor 

‘ the judgment that would lead to the 
refining process, 
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From a conviction that this is 
truth, I would recommend every 
student, if in literature, painting, or 
in any one of the fine arts, to seek 
at the beginning (should he have the 
opportunity to do so, but alas! that 
is too often wanting), the opinion 
and advice of a truly great man. 
Let him modestly but fearlessly lay 
his attempts, however humble they 
may be, before such a man; and, in 
nineteen instances out of twenty, I 
will venture to assert, that he will 
receive more encouragement, more 
useful direction,and even more com- 
mendation for his endeavours, than 
he would meet with from a whole 
band of the common run of preten- 
ders and commonplace critics of the 
day. Criticism is a noble art when 
exercised by a noble mind, but it 
is a deadly and poisoned weapon, 
and the wound it givesis often death, 
when dealt forth by a malicious 
spirit, with a shrouded head and a 
muffled hand. 

The generosity, the kindness and 
the manly judgment (never flattering 
nor needlessly severe) of Stothard 
as a critic, are well known to all who 
sought his opinion or his advice, 
with a view to their own benefit. In 
his disposition there was not even 
the shadow of envy. He loved the 
art in which he himself excelled ; he 
admired it in whatever was excel- 
lent for its own excellence, and the 
person by whom it was produced 
was indifferent to him. His own 
sons never even received a flattering 
commendation from him because of 
their affinity; nor did any personal 
opposition ever draw from him a 
disparaging remark on the works of 
another, if they deserved praise for 
their intrinsic merit. It was to suclr 
a critic and such a man, that I was: 
introduced by Captain Watkins. 

The great artist was in his painting 
room when we arrived—for thither, 
as a more than ordinary favour, we 
were conducted. The painting 
room was tolerably large; it pos- 
sessed the very necessary advantage 
of an excellent light—and was so 
filled with pictures, drawings, port- 
folios, books, prints, and all the et 
cetera of a studio, that there was 
not literally a vacant chair for a vi- 
sitor, who was thus favoured by 
being admitted into the sanctum 
sanctorum. In eome drawers in the 
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same apartments there was, beauti- 
fully preserved, a most gorgeous col- 
lection of butterflies, collected by 
Stothard himself in the fields near 
Norwood and Highgate. These, he 
said, were not only beautiful objects 
in themselves, but that they afforded 
fine studies for the arrangement and 
harmony of colour; for nothing 
could exceed those to be found on 
the wings of these insects. Stothard 
was agreat observer of the harmony 
of colour in the order of nature; 
flowers were likewise favourite ob- 
jects with him, for the same reason ; 
and he generally had his china jars 
filled with some most beautiful nose- 
gays, that he was in the habit of 
choosing himself, and purchasing in 
Covent Garden market early in the 
spring and summer mornings. He 
showed us some masterly oil sketches 
that he had painted hastily, as any 
choice flower in these nosegays had 
happened to strike his fancy. He 
told me that sketching flowers in 
this way from nature was a good 
method to acquire facility of pen- 
cilling, and, by his advice, I after- 
wards practised it in oil. 

On first seeing Stothard on that 
memorable day, I was much struck 
with the marked and impressive 
character of his head. The brows, 
that deeply overshadowed the eyes, 
were replete with thought. He 
looked like a man you would expect 
to find abstracted and often absent 
in his manner ; but there was a gen- 
tle and benevolent, as well as intel- 
lectual expression, in his counte- 
nance, that was exceedingly pleas- 
ing. As a whole, his was, strictly 
speaking, a philosophical head ; 
for it possessed that union of 
thoughtfulness and repose, which 
shows how much the passions and 
feelings of the man are in constant 
subjection to his reason. His eye 
was very fine, and the mouth indi- 
cated great sweetness of temper— 
his was a countenance that invited 
trust, it was so thoroughly expres- 
sive of a guileless simplicity of 
heart ;—and such a heart he posses- 
sed! for no man ever more deserved 
the praise conveyed in that cele- 
brated line— 


* In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 


Stothard was no less remarkable 
for a modesty so perfect, that in all 


his great works, and throughout a 
whole life devoted to his art, I am 
persuaded he never once thought 
about himself as being the artist who 
produced them. He thought about 
the things he did, and delighted in 
them because he delighted in the em- 
ployment of his imagination in pro- 
ducing them—with him all was pure 
abstracted love of the art, uncon- 
nected with self. He painted as 
Shakspeare wrote, throwing himself 
into the character and scenes that 
he called up and embodied in his 
own mind. The mechanical part of 
any art once mastered, the highest 
efforts of genius are always made 
with comparative ease in their great 
outline or conception—so was it 
with Stothard; and hence was it 
that he, like every other man of 
transcendent merit, was always mo- 
dest. The images called forth by 
the powers of his own imagination 
rushed upon him like visions of rea- 
lity ; he was conscious of no effort 
—of nothing like cleverness (which 
implies ingenuity, or a skilful exer- 
tion of endeavour)—the thing seem- 
ed to come of itself; how, then, 
could he feel vain about it? Yet 
such modesty is not at all inconsist- 
ent with that strong internal convic- 
tion, which every man of such merit 
possesses, respecting his own order 
of capacity. He feels that nature 
has given him a stand on a higher 
ground than most of his contempo- 
raries; but he does not look down 
on them, but above himself. What 
he does is great; but he still feels 
that greatness has a spirit that is 
ever mounting—that rests on no 
summit within mortal view, but 
soars again and again in search of an 
ideal height on which to pause and 
fold its wings. It is also another 
invariable mark of true genius, that 
it thinks more of the few, or of the 
one, to whom it has been accustomed 
to look up to in early life as to a 
master, than of any effort of its own. 
This conviction of a superior, and 
the habitual respect paid to such, 
will often remain and cling to the 
modest man of genius through life, 
even when he is become the equal 
of that one superior being in his 
own line of art. 

Such modesty was a most marked 
feature in the character of Stothard. 
He always talked of Raphael and 
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Rubens with the reverence of a young 


student. of their works; and he re-. 


commended to young students, who 
consulted him, that they should 
thoroughly imbue themselves with a 
knowledge of, and a feeling for Ra- 
phael, as the mighty master of his- 
torical composition in its simplest, 
noblest, sweetest class. He advised 
daily copying from him in outline; 
and for this purpose he recommend- 
eda work (now become very scarce) 
called Raphael’s Bible. I never saw 
but one copy of it, and that was 
badly drawn and engraved. It con- 
sists of a very large collection of 
designs, several taken from the Va- 
tiean, by Raphael, illustrative of the 
Scriptures. The bad drawing and 
engraving Stothard considered of no 
consequence, because, if the student 
attended to his own drawing as he 
ought to do, by copying from the 
antique, he could easily correct the 
drawing, making the limbs, &c., in 
just proportion in his own sketches, 
as he copied from these subjects, 
and the study of them would open 
his eyes, in a wonderful manner, te 
discern what was really excellent in 
the great art of historical composi- 
tion. He would see how simply 
Raphael told the story of his piece ; 
yet what admirable judgment was 
displayed in bringing into order and 
harmony, into soberness, and, as it 
were, into perfect nature, even the 
supernatural conceptions of his own 
great mind. How much he showed 
the dependence of one figure upon 
another, in the incident, or, as it 
might be calied, the argument of his 
picture. The graceful union that 
pervades the whole, whilst every 
part is varied according to the cha- 
racter, interest, or circumstance that 
marks each individual of the scene. 

In Raphael’s Bible may be found 
examples of every possible diversity 
of invention or expression, in the 
highest order of composition. To 
point them out in detail would re- 
quire a volume; and Stothard aver- 
red that the young artist who, by 
copying, is compelled to dwell upon 
them, would gradually learn to esti- 


_ mate their marvellous power, as, by 


the improvement of his own taste 
and feeling, they would gradually 
unfold themselves to his conception. 
In Raphael there is nothing violent, 
nothing to strike with wonder a 


commen eye. In him art is so hid- 
den by art, and nature so chosen in 
her most chaste and happy forms, 
that it requires a more than com- 
monly educated eye to do full jus- 
tice to his works. Like the poetry 
of Milton, they are not food for the 
common mind. Raphael’s draperies, 
in his Bible, as indeed in all his pro- 
ductions, are thrown by the very 
hand of grace. No painter ever 
studied his draperies more than did 
this master. Stothard recommend- 
ed a careful study of them, accom- 
panied by the practice of sketchin 
from real draperies. He preferr 
woollen cloths, such as cloaks are 
made of, for this purpose, the ma- 
terial being that which falls in folds 
round, large and rich, not formin 
barsh or little broken angles an 
lines. In discoursing on the beauty 
of various draperies, | remember he 
more particularly adverted to those 
seen in the carteon where St Paul is 
depicted preaching to the Athenians. 
The whole composition delighted 
him, and he would dwell on it with 
the warmest praise. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more 
simple, nothing more natural, than 
the attitude and action of the Apostle. 
Yet what a majesty there is in that 
simplicity! what energy, what com- 
mand in the action of the figure!— 
standing alone, erect, the central and 
arresting point of the whole group 
—the drapery of the Apostle, unbre- 
ken in the detail, marked but by a 
few long and full folds. When cri- 
tically examined, every figure in the 
picture will be found to be depend- 
ent on the one prominent character 
of the piece. St Paul’s is the mas- 
ter action of the painting, the rest 
the consequent. The deep attention 
that absorbs some of the auditory; 
their air indicating that they are fol- 
lowing up the connexion of the ar- 
gument that the Apostle addresses 
to them—these, so depicted, are 
men with whom the a 
bears the most sway. Others brea 
the eagerness of their attention by a 
casual remark to their neighbours— 
they are seen in the attitude of 
speaking to each other. The old 
are deep and satisfied listeners; their 
own date of life assures them that 
their new-born hopes will soon be- 
come realized, as the Apostle’s dis- 
course opens to them a world be- 
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yond the grave. Another individual, 
from the force of conviction, raises 
his hands in the fervency of his 
feelings. This is one of those men 
with whom the heart sways more 
than the head. So admirable is this 
composition of Raphael’s, that there 
is not a single object in it but pos- 
sesses force and meaning. Stothard 
considered it equal in sublimity, 
though not in supernatural effect, to 
the Transfiguration. I have in my 
possession, amongst several of Stoth- 
ard’s original and most beautiful 
drawings, his masterly copy, in pen 
and ink, of one of the cartoons—the 
death of Ananias and Sapphira. 
This drawing was made by him in 
early life, and formed one of his 
many studies after the great Italian 
painter, whilst he was sedulously 
schooling himself, and cultivating 
his own imagination with so much 
skill and care—an imagination 
which, in this country, has never 
yet had an equal in his own line of 
art, and possibly never will. 
Stothard saw the Transfiguration 
at Paris, just before it was removed 
from the Louvre to be returned, with 
other portions of the stolen goods of 
that lawless plunderer Bonaparte, to 
its right owner. An opinion went 
abroad, I know not how, even 
amongst some of the artists, that the 
Transfiguration had been retouched, 
in parts repainted, in comparatively 
modern times. lam glad, therefore, 
that I have it in my power to give so 
high an authority as that of Stothard 
in positive contradiction to an asser- 
tion so entirely false ; for he repeat- 
edly said that it was wholly unfound- 
ed. The Transfiguration remained 
to the time he saw it as it came from 
the hand of Raphael. But he did 
not doubt, such was the dazzling 
brilliancy of the colouring which the 
painter had judiciously and purpose- 
ly given to the supernatural part of 
the subject (where Moses and Elias 
appear to our Lord, who, with a 
brightness that no man could look 
on, was transfigured before them), 
that even to this day it remains gor- 
geous and fresh to such a degree, 
that some of the connoisseurs, and 
even artists (who had not sufficiently 
considered the judgment evinced by 
Raphael in attempting the superna- 
tural brilliancy above noticed), ran 
with the stream, and followed the 
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common opinion, that such colouring 
could alone owe its vivacity to the 
repainting of comparatively modern 
times. Harlowe, Stothard said (and 
most highly did he estimate that 
early lost artist), had not at all suc- 
ceeded in giving this brilliancy in 
his copy of the Transfiguration— 
the whole was too black, too heavy. 

In recording, as the recollec- 
tions occur to me, Stothard’s opi- 
nions, I am particular in dwelling 
on those which may be useful to the 
student of art. I must not, therefore, 
omit how earnest he was in recom- 
mending a sedulous study of the an- 
tique sculpture to all young artists, 
for whatever branch of the art they 
might be designed. He deemed it 
absolutely necessary to learn to draw 
well, since, without good drawing, 
the finest conceived and coloured 
picture would but possess half its 
interest; for in badly-drawn figures, 
as in badly-shaped limbs in a human 
being, there was always something 
of deformity, something not natural. 
Stothard, indeed, carried this admi- 
ration of good drawing very far. I 
remember being with him when he 
went to see Martin's celebrated pic- 
ture of Belshazzar’s Feast, at the time 
allthetown wereengaged in admiring 
it. He praised the conception of it, as 
a whole, and especially the grandeur 
conveyed by the supernatural light 
from the writing on the wall, mak- 
ing pale and dim all the earthly 
lights, even the fires kindled to Mo- 
loch in the sacrifice. Yet, whilst 
doing the fullest justice to the genius 
of Martin, he soon turned away from 
the picture, with the remark—* The 
bad drawing of the figures hurts my 
eye, it is disagreeable.” 

He considered that merely draw- 
ing the figure from the living subject 
at the Academy was not enough ; the 
student who did so, without being 
prepared by a previous study from 
the antique, would be apt to depict 
nature too much after the Dutch 
school, in vulgar or common forms, 
wanting that poetic grace of beauty 
in which the Greek sculptors ex- 
ceeded all others of any age or coun- 
try. Indeed, he used to say that he 
thought bad drawing in a good artist 
inexcusable, because it was a proof 
that he had neglected what was, in 
a very great degree, a mechanical 
part of the art, and one that with 
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proper attention could be so cer- 
tainly acquired.* He thought the 
study of Gothic antiquity likewise 
useful, and was an admirer of many 
of the works of the middle ages. 
He considered that several of the 
monumental effigies of Great Britain 
(a fine work on which was executed 
by his son Charles) were examples 
of a pure and beautiful style of art; 
amongst these he particularly no- 
ticed the effigy of Eleanor, the wife 
of Edward the Second, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and also John of Eltham, 
Earl] of Cornwall], in the same Ca- 
thedral ; of the last he made a draw- 
ing. Some of the paintings of the 
Gothic ages, he considered possessed 
great merits. There was frequently 
seen in them so much of nature ; the 
draperies were good, the finish high ; 
though the total want of knowledge 
in perspective and in the chiaroscuro 
showed an uneducated state of the 
art; their accuracy also pleased him, 
you could rely on the truth of their 
portraits of individuals or things. 
They did not represent their princes 
and heroes in masquerade; there 
were none of those incongruities 
which became the fashion two or 
three centuries after; there were 
no French kings, like the statues 
of Louis XI1V., attired in Roman 
armour, and finished with the cos- 
tume of his own day, a full bottom- 
ed wig. 

So great a lover was Mr Stothard 
of accuracy, that he used to say he 
disliked a picture that professed to 
be a view, or a portrait, if it tolda 
lie. “And this attention to accu- 
racy and the simplicity of form, at 
the commencement of study, he 
deemed the best mode of avoidin 
affectation; whilst a study of goo 
models (such as those of antique 
sculpture and the works of Raphael) 
would be certain to accustom the 
mind to a purity of style and a feel- 


ing of grace, that would never after- 
wards desert it. He exemplified 
this by referring to an artist of his 
acquaintance. “Mr ——,” he said, 
‘“ has as much genius as apy man | 
know, yet he never painted a single 
historical figure that was natural. 
His portraits are the same, they are 
Mr ——’s portraits, not those of his 
sitters. All his faults arise from affec- 
tation. His imagination has run wild 
from never having been chastened 
and well directed by the early study 
of good masters. He has a certain set 
of ideas too about colour; and these 
he has repeated so often, till he ac- 
tually sees wrong; yet is Mr —— 
a man of genius, but for want of a 
proper education in art, it is my opi- 
nion he will never produce one good 
picture.” 

Highly as Stothard estimated the 
colouring of the old masters (and no 
man was ever more deeply imbued 
with their spirit), Rubens was his 
chief favourite for colour. He con- 
sidered him likewise as the finest 
painter of the horse. There was, he 
would say, so much action in the 
horses of that great artist; they were 
living: moving creatures—not sta- 
tues, nor did they appear as if they 
had been copied from animals led 
out from the stable, and standing to 
be painted, the common fault with 
many, even of the best horse pain- 
ters. The richness of Rubens as a 
colourist, he thought surpassed every 
other master in ancient or modern 
times. His pictures glow with power; 
yet are they so finely harmonized, 
that they never appear gaudy; no 
colour in them, however bright, 
stares upon you; and it is only by 
turning to other finely painted pic- 
tures that you are made fully con- 
scious of his surpassing and wonder- 
ful richness; a richness entirely so- 
bered and blended into a due equal- 
ity with every other part, even in his 





* Stothard had himself practised what he deemed so essential in others. His own 
early studies from the antique were bold, accurate, and masterly. I have in my possession 
some drawings he made also when very young. They are mostly studies from nature, on 


a small scale, one of them a hand, and various animals and birds, are executed with the 
most beautiful degree of finish. I mention this more particularly, because, from. the 
sketching manner in which he left even several of his most masterly pictures, it has been 
said by some that he could not finish! This is not true. But the multitude, amounting 
to many thousand designs of drawings and paintings, that he made in the course of his most 
laborious life, would not allow him to devote that time on his works which a yery high 
finish of them would have required, 
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most gorgeous works. His pencil- 
ling also was very fine; he was now 
and then careless in his drawing, and 
in form he drew his ideas of beauty 
too much from the Flemish school ; 
in this respect many of his female 
figures want delicacy; they are of- 
ten gross in their proportions, and 
therefore convey ideas of voluptu- 
ousness. In form, delicacy, and 
grace, Rubens could not approach 
Raphael. The women of the latter 
were never meretricious. He was 
quite a catholic painter : all his vir- 
gins and holy families, and, indeed, 
all his women, convey the most re- 
fined ideas of feminine tenderness 
and purity. Raphael was the pain- 
ter for the church—Rubens for the 
palace and the banquet. 

Stothard’s partiality for richness 
of colour, made him a warm ad- 
mirer of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
said that the inequalities of Reynolds, 
some pictures retaining their colour 
with all its brilliancy, whilst in 
others it was faded or gone, or par- 
tially so, even in some of his best 
works, arose from Sir Joshua's hav- 
ing unfortunately a fondness for 
chemical experiments in compound- 
ing and preparing his own colours; 
so that he indulged in many tricks, 
and frequently employed materials 
in painting that would not stand ex- 
posure to the effects of time, light, 
and air. [am particular in mention- 
ing this, as, though I have heard 
many persons remark this sad defect 
in some of Sir Joshua's works, I 
never heard any one but Stothard 
assign the true cause for it. The 
portrait of Mrs Hartley, that exqui- 
sitely beautiful woman, an actress 
in the days of Palmer and Garrick, 
where she is represented as a Bac- 
chante, crowned with vine leaves, 
Stothard considered as the richest 
~— for colour,that moderntimes 

ad produced. He was delighted 
when all the works of Sir Joshua 
were brought together and exhibit- 
ed, some twenty years ago, at the 
British Institution in Pall Mall. 
Greatly as he admired a similar ex- 
hibition of the works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, he gave the palm, as a 
whole, to the exhibition of Sir Jo- 
shua’s. 

He was very sincere in his praise 
of his contemporaries ; he spoke as 
he felt, withont any personal feeling 
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respecting their works. Some of the 
landscape artists of this day were the 
frequent theme of his praise. Call- 
cott, for instance, he greatly admir- 
ed; and several of the earlier paint- 
ings of Turner, he said, wanted on- 
ly the mellowing effects of time to be 
equal to Claude. I recollect his eay- 
ing this of one picture in particular, 
I forget what it was called, but it 
was exhibited at Somerset- House in 
the year 1811. I shall not here at- 
tempt to enumerate all the artists of 
his own day, of whom I have heard 
him speak in terms of the highest 
praise ; excepting it be to mention 
his great estimation of Robson, whom 
he considered the most poetical of 
all the water-colour painters. Of 
Harlowe (who died so early that he 
may be said to have quitted life at 
the age most young men begin their 
career in it) {have heard Stothard 
repeatedly declare, that it was his 
opinion, had that extraordinary ge- 
nius been spared, he would have be- 
come the first portrait painter that 
this country had ever produced. His 
age considered, what he did was 
truly wonderful; he possessed the 
very rare talent of combining the 
conception and the arrangement of 
the historical painter, with all the 
qualities requisite for the finished 
portrait painter, without the slightest 
sacrifice of fidelity to his imagina- 
tion. His eye for colour was excel- 
lent, and he could be as graceful as 
an old master of the Italian school; 
nor did he want for simplicity : wit- 
ness the portraits he painted of the 
Misses Sharpe, small size, at the 
time they were so celebrated as 
youthful performers on the harp in 
the musical world of London. Stot- 
hard’s praise of contemporary talent 
was not confined to those who fol- 
lowed the arts as a profession. He 
took a great interest in looking at the 
sketches of private persons; I have 
seen him dwell over the pages of the 
sketch book of a friend, with an at- 
tention that would have been refus- 
ed to it by a more ordinary mind. 
But his was ever observant—al ways 
collecting and storing images and 
ideas ; so that the slightest eketches 
of scenery, or what not, conveyed to 
him either actual knowledge or food 
for reflection. He took amore par- 
ticular interest in looking over sket- 
ches of foreign scenery, &e.; and 
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amongst those executed by private 
persons, | remember he mentioned 
the drawings of Mrs Calcott (late 
Maria Graham, the authoress), and 
Mr Nesfield of the Royal Engineers, 
as having afforded him very great 
pleasure; he spoke of both in terms 
of the most sincere commendation. 
Stothard’s mind was of a contem- 
lative order. There was no sub- 
ject, either in real life or in written 
record, upon which he turned his 


-attention, without thinking upon it 


deliberately and originally. All his 
opinions were those of a dispassion- 
ate and enquiring spirit. But it is 
such as are more immediately con- 
nected with his own pursuits that it 
is the object of these pages to pre- 
serve from oblivion. His opinions 
of beauty, therefore, must not be 
forgotten, and they were not of the 
common order of thinking, for his 
ideas on the subject embraced a 
much larger extent than is usually 
acknowledged as belonging to it. 
* | see more beauty,” would he say, 
“in faces that are looked upon by 
others as having no claim to it, than 
most persons wouldsuspect; because 
I consider that the highest order of 
beauty in a human face is derived 
solely from its expression. I! think 
I remember to have read that it was 
Plato who said that the emotions 
produced by beauty on the mind 
arose from a remembrance of su- 
preme perfection. He was right if 
he said this in connexion with the 
spirit or soul, because it is that which 
animates the countenance. Regu- 
larity of features, and beauty of 
complexion, will not alone awaken 
interest; there must be something 
more. The mind must give that 
action to the countenance which we 
call expression; yet mere beauty to 
please the eye, without interesting 
the feelings, is common enough.” 
On being asked “ in what he consi- 
dered the more common order of 
beauty to consist?’? He replied, 
“Tn youth and health; where those 
are found, unless there is a great 
perversity of nature to render the 
features really disagreeable, there 
can hardly be other than some claims 
to beauty; for there is a great deal 
of grace in nature. I see it in every 
thing.” 

This is a most just observation of 
Stothard, and the painter who has 


studied beauty in all its details, as 
well as in its more striking forms, 
sees its existence where a common 
eye would never trace it; like the. 
practised eye of the mariner, who 
can detect the distant sail which is 
totally obscured to the landsman 
who turns his gaze in the same quar- 
ter of the distance. There is nothing 
absurd, though it is often laughed at, 
in a lover seeing beauty in a mistress 
that no one else can find out. She 
must have qualities that please and 
interest Aim, or he would not love 
her. Those qualities convey cha- 
racter, or give expression to her 
countenance; and, by the association 
of his own ideas, that very expres- 
sion renders her countenance more 
agreeable to him than to any other 
person. She possesses what he 
likes and admires. He feels she 
does 80, without analysing his own 
heart minutely to detect where- 
fore; and he may have a power 
over her feelings to call up an ex- 
pression of countenance which no 
one else could command, because 
she may feel for no one else what 
she does for him; she is, therefore, 
really beautiful to him, though she 
may not be at all so to others,whonei- 
ther value such qualities in her, nor 
can Call them forth, nor can respond 
to the expression of them, as he 
does; for the great mystery of love, 
after all, is very simple—the sympa- 
thy and the being loved, in most 
cases, proving irresistible. To meet 
with a fellow soul who understands 
all our soul, and all our mind, and 
who loves us for what it there finds 
in us, will win almost every heart, 
not previously devoted to another ; 
and will, in our eyes, give beauty to 
the homely face, grace to the sim- 
plest action, and convey even an in- 
terest to those years which have 
passed the date of youth. Henee 
arise all the anomalies, the wonders, 
and the strange chances of that 
heart-hallowing affection—love. 
When I once talked to Stothard 
about certain celebrated beauties, 
he said many esteemed such did not 
strike him; because many so famed 
wanted an expression of sense and 
feeling—their countenances were 
like blank books—very fair, but no- 
thing to be read in them. He liked 
a face that had matter in it—that 
promised a rich mind or a warm 
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heart. He neither liked a foolish 
woman, nor a cold-hearted woman: 
the last was repulsive—somethin 
contrary to what nature ietealel 
should be the principal distinction 
of her sex; for we look for love and 
tenderness in women, as we do for 
warmth in the sun. In other respects, 
Stothard, though he preferred the 
elegance and grace of Raphael’s fe- 
male figures to the portly dames of 
Rubens, so far agreed with the 
‘Flemish painter as to think stoutness 
an advantage to beauty, unless in 
the very prime of youth. Indeed, 
nothing impairs beauty so much, and 
nothing shows age so soon, as /ean- 
ness. A very thin face may retain 
all its expression, if there is mind in 
the person; but thinness conveys an 
idea of ill health, wasting, and suf- 
fering, and that always gives pain. 
In the countenance of a sneerer, 
leanness, in a great degree, becomes 
hideous—look at the portraits of 
Voltaire ! 

When speakiog of beauty of the 
uncommon cast, he said that the two 
greatest beauties he had ever seen 
were Mrs Fitzherbert and Mrs Sid- 
dons. The former was, some years 
ago, even dazzling in her attractions 
—Mrs Siddons commanding, yet of 
such exceeding delicacy when she 
was younger, her beauty was much 
greater when seen off the stage 
than on it. “I made a drawing of 
her,” he added, “ soon after she be- 
came so distinguished in London. 
Till I went to her to make my draw- 
ing, I had only seen her on the stage. 
I was surprised to find that she was 
80 infinitely more beautiful in a pri- 
vate room than at the theatre; but 
she had the finest union of feature, 
grace, and expression that I ever 
saw in all my life. Iam convinced, 
from the little I knew of her, that, 
as a private person, there was a great 
deal of worth in Mrs Siddons. Her 
own mind was noble, and that made 
her acting so. She was exceedingly 
modest, not prudish, in her manners 
and conversation; grave and digni- 
fied, because dignity was the cha- 
racter of her mind and of her person. 
Those who could not understand 
her, and seldom saw such natural 
majesty in any one, set it down for 
theatrical; many, therefore, said she 
was always an actress, off as well as 
on the stage. But it would have 


been as out of character in her to 
have formed her manners by those 
of the ordinary rate of persons, as 
it would be in a very tall woman to 
walk stooping, in order to bring her- 
self down to the ordinary stature of 
her sex. I remember, too, being 
very much pleased with an instance 
of her good feeling for her brother 
John. Kemble played (I believe it 
was his first night in London) Ham- 
Jet at the Haymarket theatre. I sat 
near her box, and I never shall for- 
get her anxiety, amounting even to 
agitation, for his success; yet many 
said that she was of a cold disposi- 
tion. This was not true; and here 
her generally calm demeanour was 
again misunderstood and miscalled. 
Mrs Siddons had a fine taste for 
works of art: she modelled; aad I 
observed that, in painting and in 
sculpture, the subjects that interest- 
ed her the most were always those 
of grandeur. She had nothing that 
was common about her, yet she was 
entirely free from affectation; na- 
ture made dignity her sphere, and 
she was content to be natural. I do 
not believe any person could have 
entertained a light thought in the 
presence of Mrs Siddons.”’ 

I obeerved to Stothard that she al- 
ways appeared to me to be the finest 

ossible subject for a statue—that 

should prefer a statue of her to 
any painting, yet I had seen none 
—a bust of her was not enough to 
convey a full idea of her surpassing 
majesty. Stothard was pleased with 
the observation, and mentioned it to 
Flaxman. : 

When aman of great merit has been 
long overlooked, and comes, at last, 
to be noticed, you hear all the world 
wonder how he could have remain- 
ed so long obscured. I have heard 
this observation often applied to 
Stothard since his popularity has 
been becoming as extensive as it de- 
served to be. For my own part I 
see nothing surprising in it. Many 
were the circumstances which, when 
combined, were quite sufficient to 
prevent immediate popularity. One 
of the greatest was, that Stothard 
never gave himself the trouble to 
shine at Somerset House, in a way 
so as to arrest public attention. He 
very rarely painted what could be 
called a moderately large picture ; a 
very large one, on a scale such as I 
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have seen by Rubens at Antwerp, I 
believe he never did attempt; yet 
that he possessed the power to do 
so, and in a most masterly man- 
ner, is proved by his noble and al- 
most colossal paintings at Burleigh 
House, the seat of the Marquis of 
Exeter; where, on the walls of the 

reat staircase, he executed his fine 

esign, surmounted by allegorical 
figures and emblems, of Cleopatra 
dissolving the pearl. 

The public, in order duly to ap- 
preciate an artist at Somerset House, 
require to have something imposing 
betore their eyes, something which 
either from size, subject, or colour, 
compels them to see it. It is well 
known that artists who make the 
greatest figure there, paint their pic- 
tures, generally speaking, expressly 
for the place ; and in order to arrest 
attention, I have heard many of them 
say, that they are “ obliged to paint 
up to the exhibifion tone,” not from 
choice, but necessity; else would 
their pictures be at once overpower- 
ed, killed is the artist’s term, by the 
host of staring,” gaudy subjects that 
hang around, and come in immediate 
contact with a sober coloured and 
natural painting: Stothard, even to 
gain popularity, never would conde- 
scend to ‘‘ paint up to the tone of 
the exhibition.” His colouring, in 
many of his pictures, was rich as 
rich can be, but it is never staring, 
never extravagant, never like a tai- 
lor’s pattern book, attractive by vio- 
lent opposition of black, white, blue, 
and red. I have heard him remark, 
that so surrounded by glare, a piece 
of Nature herself would be killed, 
just as the delicate roseate comple- 
xion of a ee j girl is rendered 
pale and dim, if viewed in the 
midst of lamp light, or in a room of 
gaudy artificial accompaniments. 
Stothard’s practice. was never to 
paint a picture for Somerset House ; 
but when the time came for sending 
in, to take almost any one that lay 
about-his painting room, or that was 
hanging up in his drawing-room, for 
which he happened to have a frame 
that would fit, and so send it off for 
the exhibition.- Some of these were 
80 small, that they were often scarce- 
ly visible in the surrounding combi- 
nation of large canvasses and broad 
gilt frames; and that harmony and 
repose, that truth of colour, which 
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was so beautiful and so perfectly 
natural in him, was in a moment 
overpowered by the meretricious 
glare of the place. 

Many of Stothard’s friends pointed 
out to him the policy of consulting 
a little more the taste of the public 
at Somerset House, and wished to 
prevail with him to paint a picture 
expressly for that atmosphere; but 
he never heeded them. He would 
not step an inch out of his way to 
gain popularity when he was sure of 
Jame; and so little had he of the 
tact of the world within himself, that 
he never could comprehend its uti- 
lity. .He had not one thought that 
was worldly in his own mind, and 
never therefore painted for money 
as money. Painting was his profes- 
sion, and if he gained by it sufficient 
to live respectably, and to leave 
something to his children at his 
death, he was satisfied ; but he never 
made pecuniary return the object in 
any one piece that he executed. 
Had he done so, and had possessed 
more worldly tact, it is well known 
he might have died rich; for he had 
always more to do than he could ex- 
ecute without the most unwearied 
application; so much was he at all 
times estimated by the publishers 
for the varied power of his imagina- 
tion in the art of illustration and 
design. Yet so little conscious was 
he of the pecuniary value of his ta- 
lents, that I believe I speak perfectly 
true when I say, that he received but 
L.200 for the Canterbury Pilgrims; 
a picture which was afterwards ex- 
hibited by itself, at one shilling a- 
head, in all the great towns of Eng- 
land; was engraved first by sub=- — 
scription (the proofs: six guineas, 
the common impressions three gui- 
neas each), and had the most exten- 
sive sale of any thing of the kind 
published within the last century; 
and the picture itself, after return- 
ing such golden profit to the pos- 
sessor, was finally sold (so have I 
been informed at least) for L.900 or 
L.1000 to the present owner. It is, 
however, but justice to the original 

roprietor to state, that the sum of 
£200 was fixed upon to be the price 
of the picture before Stothard com- 
menced the work; so that the very 
high finish he bestowed on it, was, 
on his part, a labour of love; and 
affords another proof, were it needed, 
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how little he cared for the price, so 
long as the painting was perfect. To 
do justice to his subject was al- 
ways his first object, and the great 
point of his ambition. He never 
courted the fashion of the day in his 
drawings; for though the works of 
no individual artist have ever been 
so often engraved, principally in 
books, yet he never executed one 
design with a view to its attracting 
in the print shops. 

Io painting, as in literature, we 
sometimes see that if the artist pur- 
sues only the quiet and unobtrusive 
mode of presenting his works before 
the world; if he is not thrust into 
notice by himself or by his friends ; 
if no great patron takes him by the 
hand, and his name is seldom seen 
in print, these circumstances will 
combine to his present injury, since 
his fame cannot spread whilst he is 
too little noticed to be known to 
more than the favoured few. But 
time will do him justice ; and though 
the earth, in some unhappy instances, 
may have closed over him ere this 
takes place, his reputation will not 
eventually suffer. The genius of 
Stothard, though it can only be said 
within the last few years to have 
been spoken of as it deserves to be 
by the public at large, was, from a 
very early period, duly estimated 
by men of real judgment, whose 
praise is often the long forerun- 
ner of public fame. Of such ex- 
ceeding beauty were his early de- 
signs that when Sir John Hawkins, 
who was about to edit and republish 
the old drama of “ Ignoramus,” ap- 
plied to Sir Joshua Reynolds to de- 
sign the frontispiece of the book, Sir 
Joshua referred him to one who was 
then but a rising artist, saying, “ Go 
to young Stothard, he will design it 
much better than I can.” Stothard 
always spoke of Reynolds as the 
master who revived the art of paint- 
ing in this country as a national art, 
and who was the first to raise it from 
that low ebb into which it had sunk 
during the reign of George II., and 
at the commencement of that of 
George III. The foundation of the 
Royal Academy under the patronage 
of the last-named sovereign, gave 
that opportunity and impetus to 
talent which has since been attended 
with such happy and promising re- 
sults. Fortunate was it for Stothard 
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that, even before the foundation of 
the Royal Academy, there was esta- 
blished one, pro tempore, called the 
Academy of Arts, where young men 
had an opportunity afforded them of 
copying from the antique. The 
rooms of this institution were situ- 
ated in Maiden Lane, and there he 
practised with indefatigable indus- 
try. 
About this time, and before he 
had so deeply studied the works of 
Raphael, he executed some drawings 
and paintings that remind one a 
good deal of Mortimer. The last- 
named artist was unquestionably a 
man of great genius, and there was an 
imaginative character in all his 
works, very likely to fascinate a 
young student so as to become a 
follower in his school, ere his mind 
was thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the old masters. After his 
intense study of Raphael, the most 
rapid and remarkable improvement 
may be traced in Stothard’s early 
designs ; some of which, for simpli- 
city and beauty, were equal to any 
of his latest compositions. He once 
told me, that though to be consider- 
ed an imitator generally implies, at 
the best, but a doubtful praise, yet 
he had felt pleased when, in early 
life, he had been occasionally told 
that he imitated Raphael. He was 
pleased, no doubt, because he knew 
what those who told him so really 
meant by the word imitator, though 
they did not exactly use the right 
term to explain their meaning. 

In all arts, as in all things of hu- 
man acquisition, skill and perfection 
do not fall down from the clouds 
upon our heads—we must work hard 
to get them; and in order to attempt 
excellence, we must begin by study- 
ing what is excellent. To study a 
great painter (as a writer reads over 
and over again a great author), in 
order ‘to become so thoroughly im- 
bued with his spirit that we may, in 
a very considerable degree, learn to 
see and feel as he saw and felt (if 
we have in ourselves the true capa- 
city of sight and of feeling), is wholly 
different from mere servile imitation. 
Mere imitation, in any thing, is like 
the portrait painter who catches only 
the outward markings and peculiari- 
ties of the features of his sitter, such 
as the prominent nose, mouth, or 
chin, but who gives not one particle 
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of the spirit which is within, and 
conveys the life and expression to 
those features ; in short, he gives not 
one of those graces that emanate 
alone from the mind. Hence arises 
the marked difference (and they are 
wide asunder) between similarity 
and imitation. In literature, in the 
fine arts, similarity denotes kindred 
in genus, imitation only in the re- 
semblance of species; similarity 
claims affinity with body and soul, 
imitation only with body. Similarity 
was what Stothard gained by his 
close study of Raphael, and that se- 
vere schooling of his own judgment 
which was ever after so conspicuous 
in all his works. He was also a 
great admirer of the gay, the grace- 
ful, the festal spirit of Watteau; 
and his own painting of the Sans 
Souci, and the characters of Boccac- 
cio’s Decameron, who are regaling 
in the garden when about to listen 
to the recital of the first tale, for 
airiness and grace, and beauty of ce- 
lour, are equal to any of Watteau’s 
productions on similar subjects.* 
Some of Stothard’s earliest works 
were his embellishments for the 
Novelist’s Magazine, published by 
Harrison. These were generally 
very well engraved. The designs 
were most beautiful, in that chaste 
and graceful style which he had 
brought to such perfection. These 
designs formed an era in the history 
of book illustration, by their being 
the first which supplied good draw- 
ings and engravings to the publish- 
ers. They for ever banished those 
miserable caricatures intended for 
illustrations, which we may still see 
in volumes printed about sixty or 
seventy years ago—some of a. more 
recent period—such as were gene- 
rally known by the name of cuts (in 
allusion to their being executed 
with the graver on copper), that had 
superseded the old wood block prints 
so long in use;—the last named, 
indeed, have been again revived, in 
our own days, with great beauty, by 
Bewick; and Mr Landelis, a very 
young artist, has lately produced 
some works so extraordinary in 
wood, particularly in animale, that, 


whilst they retain all the force and 


spirit of the finest drawings, they 
possess all the delicacy of copper- 
plate or hardened stee), and are de- 
void of that too great smoothness, 
the growing fault of the present fa- 
shion of engraving. 

Stothard was likewise, in early 
life, employed in illustrating Bell’s 
Shakspeare. Excellent as were his 
designs for that work, he afterwards 
excelled them in his most beautiful 
compositions, painted in oil, for 
Boydell’s edition of the great dra- 
matic poet. I think it was about 
the year 1812-13, that the last named 
paintings were collected together 
and exhibited, previous to their be- 
ing sold by public auction. I shall 
never forget the delight I experi- 
enced on viewing them; they 
brought all the creatures of Shak- 
speare’s imagination so vividly be- 
fore one. Admirable as Stothard 
was in all his designs, he was, I 
think, greatest when embodying the 
conceptions of Shakspeare, Milton, 
Spencer, or Chaucer; nor was he 
much less excellent when he painted 
for Col. Johnnes, at his princely seat 
ef Hafod, in Wales, his chivalrous 
series of designs in illustration of 
Froissart. His genius also displayed 
its richness and its versatility, in 
bringing before our eyes the comic 
adventures of Don Quixote, and 
his faithful squire Sancho Panza. 
Stothard, though a grave and reserv- 
ed man in general society, and by no 
means a great talker (and his deaf- 
ness rendered him more silent as it 
increased upon him), was not with- 
out that native cheerfulness, and 
that spice of humour, which is inva- 
riably found to be one of the many 
component parts in the properties 
that form the mind of a man of. ge- 
nius—it exists even in melancholy 
minds of this nature, of which we 
have a proof in the dejected Cow- 
per’s inimitable story of Johnny Gil- 
pin. 

Such a man may be silent in gene- 
ral company—and cheerless when 
he does not find a community of 
spirit; a response of thought, taste, 
and feeling in his companions: one 
half the world may think him eccen- 
tric, and the other half may consider 





* I'saw these most beautiful pictures, copied by Stothard himself from his original de 
signs, at the house of Mr Rogers, the poct, in St James’s Placés 
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him dull, and may fee), that though 
he is not a fool (for no man of genius 
was ever yet taken for that, even by 
the most ignorant), there is somethin 
about him they cannot understand, 
cannot assimilate with; yet with 
those who know him well, who can 
strike upon the key-note of his mind, 
and awaken the responsive chord, to 
whom he therefore unfolds himself 
in the freedom of social and domes- 
tic life, he will, I think, invariably be 
found to possess either the power of 
humour in himself, or a very high 
relish for itin others.* Stothard had 
an exquisite feeling for humour; 
and his drollertes (to use the old 
term for the Dutch school) possess- 
ed that nice distinction which ren- 
dered them superior to many cele- 
brated paintings of the Flemish ar- 
tists. His humour never descended 
to low incident in common life, 
which often disgusts by its gross- 
ness; it may be said that his genius 
was fine in comedy, but it never sunk 
into farce. 

Stothard was truly the painter of 
the olden time—of the early poets 
and writers; for no artist ever so 
completely identified himself with 
the simplicity of their days, with the 
domestic manners and habits of their 
period. His mind was familiar with 
the spirit of those remote ages; he 
could fall back upon them and 
breathe their air, and move in their 
warlike, social, rural, or their court- 
ly circles, as familiarly as in his own. 
His pictures, therefore, of scenes and 
characters, such as were recorded 
by Chaucer or Froissart, had a truth 
about them, as well as an imagina- 
tive beauty, that gave to each an in- 
dividual identity, and wanting which, 
no illustration of such works will 
ever deeply impress the memory, or 
assist the mind in giving, as it were, 
a bodily and visible existence to the 
historian and the poet. 

As an instance of the wondrous 
union in Stothard, of the grandeur 
of his conception, of his airiness, the 
play of his fancy and his rich vein of 
humour, I would mention his draw- 
ing (I believe it has never yet been 
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engraved) of Shakspeure’s Charac- 
ters. I speak of it from memory on- 
ly; for it is long since I have seen 
it: yet it is one of those paintings 
that we can close our eyes and see 
again in our mental vision, even in 
their detail, years after we have look- 
ed on the thing itself—I can do so 
now. 

What grandeur is there in that 
figure of Lady Macbeth bearing the 
dagger, the fatal weapon with which 
Duncan, who bore his honours s0 
meekly, was treacherously despatch- 
ed by her vacillating husband! She 
isin the attitude of looking up to 
heaven ; not as if invoking its pro- 
tection or its mercy ; but with some- 
thing of that grand spirit of defiance 
even in sin, which Milton contrives 
to infuse into the devil, and Shak- 
speare into this woman’s soul ;—a 
spirit that we involuntarily respect, 
whilst we condemn and abhor it for 
its firmness and consistency of cour- 
age; in which we see wickedness 
taken up in place of a right princi- 
ple for a high object, but never as 
the result of a momentary weakness 
yielding to temptation. Shakspeare 
and Milton, particularly the former, 
possessed the art in a very won- 
derful degree, of making us awe- 
stricken in the presence of their bold 
bad characters, yet without a sin- 
gle touch of their sophistry being ca- 
pable of inoculating or corrupting 
us. We gaze onsuch beings in their 
progress of evil, as we do on the 
fires of a Vesuvius, in full admira- 
tion of the almost preternatural 
glow of the flame, the rolling of the 
smoke, and the grandeur of the vol- 
leying horrors of the eruption, but 
with an ever present sense of 
their destructiveness, their ruin- 
ous, their calamitous power. And 
then the darkness and the clouds of 
the back-ground, which Stothard 
has made to harmonize so complete- 
ly with all that portion of the picture 
devoted to the tragic muse—to the 
witches, to Banquo, to Lear, that 
poor old man upon whose silvered 
head the pitiless pelting of the storm 
bursts with such unmitigable fury; 





* The above observations were written before the writer had read that inimitable book 


& The Doctor.” 


It is not a little gratifying, therefore, to find that the same opinion on 


humour being a component part of the mind of a man of genius, is there insisted on in a 


most striking and convincing manner, 
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yet the hurly burly without is no- 
thing to those bitter feelings within, 
which are roused to madness by his 


unnatural daughters. And there are 
seen those daughters, standing like 
statues of pride and hard-hearted- 
ness, incapable of bending to aught 
of earth, or to the common dictates 
of humanity. 

And how beautifully has Stothard 
formed the union between the tragic 
and the comic portions of the pic- 
ture. This is effected by means of 
those airy figures, those “ elves of 
hills, brooks, standing lakes and 
groves,” which belong to the Tem- 
pest. These creatures of fancy 
(which either tragedy or comedy 
might claim as her own), to call 
forth the wild winds, the sea fires, 
or to assist in the horrors of a ship- 
wrecking storm; or to lead astray, 
with sport and frolic, the drunken 
Trinculo and his companions ; these 
he has introduced with exquisite 
skill, so as to form them into a 
group, which might be termed the 
neutral band of the picture; where 
the subjects of tragedy and comedy 
approximate, but do not jostle each 
other byatoo sudden contact. The 
gravity of Prospero, his attitude 
of command, and his lovely daugh- 
ter by his side, with the ship seen 
in distress in the background, are 
delightfully relieved, and saved from 
being overpowered by too much 
gloom from the darkening sky, by 
the bright and curled cloud above, 
with Ariel in the midst, leading on 
the troop of winged and fluttering 
spirits, with an airiness and a buoyan- 
cy which make them seem as forms 
of a lighter material than that of 
flesh and blood. We can fancy that 
the slightest vapour would render 
such beings invisible; and that Fer- 
dinand, when he listens to their mu- 
sic, the fairy band of musicians un- 
seen, would very naturally with 
“ wonder look about,” and enquire 
whence might be such strains, of 
the earth, or of the air? I always 
admired this picture, as one of the 
happiest efforts of Stothard’s imagi- 
nation. He once told me that he 
considered it himself to be like the 
dramatis person of a play, an in- 
dex or introduction to all his other 
designs and scenes from Shak- 
speare. 

I was one of those who had the 
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good fortune to see them all together, 
before they were sold and dispersed; 
and I never can cease to regret that - 
such a collection was not purchas- 
ed at the NaTIoNn’s cost, as national 
property; for they were, asa whole, 
the most beautiful series of designs 
that had ever been produced in il- 
lustration of the works of the great- 
est English poet, executed by the 
greatest English painter (for such 
was Stothard in the poetic or ima- 
ginative school). Flaxman, to whom 
I ventured to say this, agreed in the 
opinion, and in the wish that it had 
been so; and that it was to be 
deeply regretted such a collection 
should have ever been scattered. 
That eminent sculptor purchased 
some of these pictures, which I af- 
terwards saw at his house. Amongst 
them was a most lovely oil painting, 
rich as an old master in colour, of 
Ferdinand led on from the shore 
by Ariel and his train, singing aloft, 
“Come unto these yellow sands.”’ 
There are now several of these 
paintings, but not the best, I be- 
lieve, in the hands of some pub- 
lisher in London, who purposes, I 
am informed, selling them by auc- 
tion. What a pity it is that some 
effort is not made, by those intrust- 
ed with the conduct of the National 
Gallery, te recover, purchase, and 
once more bring together the whole 
series. Stothard’s fancy literally 
revelled when Shakspeare was his 
theme. His conceptions of the fairy 
beings of the poet had in them all 
the wildness and imagination of their 
great author; yet so chastened with 
that attention to probability, in thus 
picturing creatures and things be- 
yond this “ visible diurnal sphere,” 
that his supernatural subjects be- 
came natural; had fairies existed, 
they would have chosen him as the 
favoured painter of fairy-land. 

I recollect a little anecdote con- 
nected with the subject, that is not . 
unworthy to be mentioned, since it 
shows by what fine springs, what 
associations in a mind such as his, 
the spirit of one art connects itself 
with another. Stothard, though he 
had been in North Wales, had never 
heard the harp played on in all his 
life ; and whilst visiting at a friend’s 
near town, where a young lady 
touched that instrument for her 
amusement, he begged her to play it 
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to him. She didso; and asked him 
what he thought of the instrument ? 
He replied, that he liked very much 
the lower chords, but the treble 
notes came too sharp on his ear; 
he thought, on that account, he 
should like the harp best in the open 
air; and that it was an instrument 
that would please him most accom- 
panied by the voice, or with the sound 
and murmur of waves on the sea- 
shore. The young lady observed 
to him, that he was speaking with 
the feeling of a poet. He said, he 
thought there was one air that would 
exactly suit the harp; it was Pur- 
cell’s beautiful melody of “ Come 
unto these yellow sands;” he add- 
ed, “ That is my favourite tune: I 
have absolutely painted it; when I 
painted that picture of Ferdinand 
led on by Ariel and the spirits, that 
air was in my head all the time, and 
seemed to suggest the picture.” 

In Stothard’s illustrations of Shak- 
speare, his comic humour is of the 
finest order. It tells the story (as 
in his Catherine and Petruchio), and 
the time of the action, without re- 
quiring any reference to the scene. 
You immediately recal it, so vivid 
is the expression he conveys to the 
characters. You know what they 
were doing and saying at the instant 
the painter arrested them, and trans- 
ferred them to his canvass as with 
a magic wand. His Falstaffs are 
not merely gross, fat old men (as 
they are commonly painted ), whose 
belly alone says, “1 am Jack Fal- 
staff.” Nothing can be finer than 
his discrimination in portraying the 
knight of “ sack and sugar,” of 
mirth, and wit, and good humour 
and knavery. True it is, that in 
Stothard’s Falstaffs, he strongly pre- 
serves the characteristics of the sen- 
sualist, but it is refined upon by the 
air of the gentleman who has known 
the company of a prince and the 
manners of acourt. What archness 
is there in the look, what intelligence 
in the.sly and laughing eye, what a 
ready playfulness, yet never wholly 
divested of cunning, does he convey 
to the entire expression of the head 
and face! Never but in one instance, 
does this most amusing of knights 
betray (in Stothard’s delineations of 
him) an unguarded and weak ex- 
pression; and that is where Doll 
sits on his knee, and he asks her of 
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what stuff she will have kirtles; 
there is even his wit and caution 
over-mastered by the cunning of wo- 
man; and Doll plays with his poll, 
covered with thin white hairs, as 
recklessly as did Dalilah with the 
locks of Samson. 

Nor is this inimitable painter less 
excellent in depicting the solemn air, 
the high courage and courtesy, the 
grave and unconscious ludicrousness 
of Don Quixote, or the broad boor- 
like mirth, the keen natural sense, 
and the marvellous credulity of 
Sancho. Stothard so blends these 
characterietics in the worthy squire, 
that you feel, as it were, certain, 
such must have been the very coun- 
tenance of the man who, whilst in 
his sober senses, is yet possessed 
with a spirit of ignorance so pro- 
found, and a respect for his master 
so incapable of admitting doubt or 
question where his promises are con- 
cerned, that he gives credit to the 
assurances of a madman whom he 
sees fight windmills, and do a thou- 
sand other acts of insanity every day 
before his eyes. Stothard is the only 
painter who was ever yet fully equal 
to Hogarth in telling a continued story, 
that required the same characters to 
be repeated in different circum- 
stances and positions. Hogarth ex- 
celled him in being the author as 
well as the painter of his own tales; 
for what are Hogarth’s pictures but 
novels, which appeal to the mind 
through the organ of sight, without 
the assistance of words to convey 
images, events, and ideas ? Stothard 
embodied those already written for 
him. But that he was equal to Ho- 
garth intellingastory incontinuation, 
may be at once seen, in his series of 
designs for Don Quixote; where we 
have the chivalrous knight, from his 
first setting out till the last scene of 
all, that ends his “ strange eventful 
history,’—his deathbed, with the 
housekeeper and niece, and the ever- 
faithful Sancho, weeping by his side. 
I never could look at Stothard’s Don 
Quixote without almost fancying he 
was a real man, and that there was 
his picture, as he had sat for it, be- 
fore me; for there is most strictly 
preserved the same individual like. 
ness, under all chances and mis- 
chances, under all passions, and all 
the diversities of their expression; 
there he is the very being of Cervan- 
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tes, in whose portrait we take the 
same kind of interest that we do in 
seeing the likeness of a hero or a 
great prince, who is the theme of 
ancient story; such truth of repre- 
sentation in fictitious character is so 
like identity, we cannot fancy it in- 
vention. 

Stothard’s study of past ages, in 
armour and costume, also added 
much to the effect produced by his 
designs ; since whatever attire, if for 
war or peace, he assigned to the dif- 
ferent plays of Shakspeare, and 
other works requiring such atten- 
tion, it was always that of the period 
of the history, the story, or suited to 
the country in which the action of 
the piece was carried on. He took 
his armour and his dresses from the 
unquestionable authority of illumi- 
nated MSS., monumental effigies, old 
pictures, painted glass, and, in short, 
from any record of antiquity that was 
authentic and original ; and such was 
his accuracy in this respect (I do 
not speak of his very youthful histo- 
rical designs), that I believe he never 
fell into an error, because he never 
slighted the means of attaining the 
most correct knowledge of the sub- 
ject he had in hand. 

So extensive were his designs, in 
illustration of many, indeed most of 
the living writers of eminence, that 
there are few but have had their 
works adorned by his pencil; and 
some even inferior authors, who had 
gained an ephemeral success in this 
instance, had an honour thrust upon 
them, which was more than they de- 
served. Several of the novelists, and 
aimost all the poets, historians, and 
chroniclers of celebrity, have also 
been decorated with his designs. 
Engravings from no artist, either of 
ancient or modern date, have eyer 
been so widely circulated; indeed, 
to such a degree, that perhaps no 
corner of the globe, however remote, 
but in some way or other has been 
in possession of a stray volume, ora 
print belonging to one, after Sto- 
thard. I remember an instance of 
this that was, some years ago, related 
to his son Charles, by one who knew 
well the youth to whom the anecdote 
refers, and who received the account 
of it from himself. It is worth men- 
tioning. 

The young man in question (whose 
name, though I heard it, I do not re- 
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collect) was engaged with some of 
those unfortunate persons who, years 
ago, attempted to explore the more 
interior parts of Africa, commencing 
their adventure from the coast. In 
one of their interior excursions, they 
became entangled in the wilds of 
that savage country; and the young 
man of whom I speak, missing not 
only his companions, but his track, 
gave himself up for lost. Driven by 
extreme distress, he at last ventured 
to draw nigh to a native hut, yet 
fearful that in doing so he should 
perhaps but rush on certain death, 
and be murdered on the spot; he 
paused a moment, irresolute as to 
whether he should enter or not 
within the hut to seek assistance in 
his hour of extreme distress. Neces- 
sity, it is said, has no law; it un- 
questionably impels a man to follaw 
that of nature; and those who are 
starving are compelled to seek food 
wherever fortune may direct them. 
Fear, however, was still the predomi- 
nant feeling of the youthful adven- 
turer, who, though he had been bred 
to the sea, and therefore was likely 
enough to face death with an un- 
daunted spirit on the wave or in the 
battle, might yet, without reproach, 
shrink at the apprehension of it 
when it comes in the form of cruelty 
and murder. But there was no 
choice left; and so he took heart - 
and boldly entered the hut. He said, 
that he found a strange and instan- 
taneous relief to his feelings, for 
which he could scarcely assign a 
reason, by seeing hung up on one 
of the sides of this a Dal dwell. 
ing, in the very wilds of Africa, an 
engraving after Stothard, from the 
Novelist’s Magazine, in such a sort 
of frame as the Jew pedlars hawk 
about in the country towns of Eng- 
land. It was to him a blessed sight, 
for it gave to such a place an air of 
civilisation, and with that he con- 
nected a hope of personal safety— 
a hope that was not disappointed ; 
for a female, black as night, almost 
naked, ornamented with beads and 
feathers, and her skin well greased 
with fat, came into the hut, and ex- 
pressed great surprise, but no in- 
tents of cruelty, at the sight of him. 
His wants were pressing, and by 
signs he made her understand he 
needed food and drink. These she 
procured for him; and as hunger is 
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proverbially the sweetest of all 
sauces, he probably found the viands 
very palatable ; as she, with extreme 
delight and true hospitality, amused 
herself by cramming the food she 
gave him into his mouth with her 
own greasy fingers; a piece of fe- 
male gallantry our traveller was in 
no condition to insist on declining. 
The repast ended; he next endea- 
voured to make her comprehend 
that he had lost his companions and 
his way; and by the generous as- 
sistance of this modern Yarico, in 
becoming his guide, and affording 
him her protection, he was once more 
enabled to retrace his steps in safety 
to his lost friends. But he never 
had any opportunity of learning by 
what extraordinary circumstance 
the print before-mentioned had 
found its way to grace the hut of a 
poor savage on the African shores, 
who probably valued it only for the 
glitter of the pedlar’s gilt frame in 
which it was enclosed. 

The subject of this little story 
would have afforded one for the 
pencil of Stothard, who has been so 
happy in his designs of the natives, 
and their habitations and customs, 
in barbarous lands. Indeed, there 
are no illustrations by him for books 
more truly beautiful than those he 
made for Robinson Crusoe. I speak 
of the octavo edition of the novel, 

ublished some thirty years ago. 
hoever has seen it, never can for- 
get the design of Crusoe bringing 
the things he saved from the ship to 
the shore on his raft, and the lovely 
and inviting silvan scene in the back- 
ound. used greatly to admire 
t; and Stothard, one day, told me, 
that, in doing so, I was admiring his 
dream ; for, whilst engaged on the 
work for the publishers, he dreamt 
that he saw a scene more beautiful 
than any thing he could fancy when 
awake ; he had therefore endeavour- 
ed to throw his vision upon paper, 
and had produced Crusoe, the raft 
and the land, in that drawing that 
so much delighted me in the vo. 
lumes. 

His designs for Gulliver's Travels, 
Peter Wilkins, the Arabian Nights, 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress, like those 


of the Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
and the Tempest, show how finely 
he could possess his own imagina- 
tion with the supernatural creations 
of poetic genius; and how perfectly 
he could bring them home to the 
understandings and the feelings of 
all classes of men. But I shall not 
attempt to enumerate all of even the 
most excellent works of this eminent 
artist. Ido not therefore pause to 
speak at large concerning the beauti- 
ful paintings he executed for Mr 
Beckford at Font Hill, though they 
are so rich in colour that they need 
but that mellowness which age gives 
to the productions of art as their 
finishing grace, to render them equal 
to the old masters. I must not, 
however, omit some slight notice of 
his painting in oil from the Fairy 
Queen, that represents Una sur- 
rounded by the Satyrs. This, for 
many years, hung in the drawing- 
room of his own house in Newman 
Street. It has been sold since his 
death. It is one of the most cha- 
racteristic pictures he ever produced. 
Una, clothed in white, with her 
fair and flowing hair, delicate and 
pale in feature and complexion, ap- 
pears as a perfect image of inno- 
cence and sweetness. Miss Boding- 
ton was, I believe, the lovely young 
creature from whom Stothard paint- 
ed this Una—the only instance in 
which he combined the portrait of 
a living subject with historical de- 
sign. Many years ago, he mention- 
ed to another young lady his_wish 
to introduce her on his canvass as 
the L’Allegro of Milton, but circum- 
stances arose to delay his doing so, 
and the picture he intended paint- 
ing was never executed. Nothing 
can be more graceful than the form, 
or more expressive than the coun- 
tenance of Miss Bodington in this 
portrait of her. She is depicted in 
the crouching attitude in which 
Spenser describes Una, her hands 
pressed on her bosom, and affrighted 
by the surrounding wild group who 


have surprised her in the woods. 
* %& * 


( To be concluded in our next Number.) 
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We have ever considered writers 
of historical romances, tales, and 
novels, to be under a greater moral 
responsibility than the compilers of 
real history. For the reader, yielding 
to their profession, is, at the outset, 
disarmed of his enquiring spirit; 
and as an almost unbounded liberty 
of blending truth and fiction is as- 
sumed, the points of pretension are 
not very easily tangible. The busi- 
ness of such writers being to illus- 
trate truth by invention, they have 
a wide field for incidents. which, 
vividly and for effect, artificially put 
together, are the means of making 
impressions (true or false), whether 
of particular characters or times. 
Aud, as they are not tied down to 
any necessary chain or succession 
of facts, they may make many inci- 
dents so bear upon one as to give it 
a peculiar force, and so engage the 
affections or interest of the reader 
as to make the impressions almost 
indelible. So much has the taste of 
the day run into these historical 
fictions, that we suspect that ideas 
received from general history are 
becoming more vague, and in the 
minds of many, superseded by such 
as have arisen from the more en- 
gaging narratives of those pictu- 
resque authors. History has in this 
respect, perhaps, been losing ground, 
retreating back to her old regions 
of poetry, and laying aside the man- 
tle of everyday truth for the fanci- 
ful vestments of theatrical represen- 
tation. How often do we hear 
Milton quoted for the Bible! Is 
there a Lethean draught within the 
reach of the most subtle and inqui- 
sitive historian that can ever efface 
from the memory of most of us the 
early impressions received from the 
historical plays of Shakspeare ? 

Richard will still be crooked in 
mind and in person,—and you might 
as well expect the student to discard 
Achilles from his recollection of the 
Tliad, as to banish the creature Fal- 
staff from the true Harry. 
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And if, as Niebuhr would have us 
believe, there is little reliance to be 
placed upon the picturesque and 
often affecting narrative of Livy, 
there is little cause to fear that the 
dry uninteresting registers of the 
philosopher will be taken in their 
stead. And, to come nearer home, 
who is there who must not have ob- 
served in general conversation, that 
the notions of bygone times and cha- 
racters, most interesting to us in a 
national point of view, are more 
often taken from the unperishable 
novels of Sir Walter Scott and 
others, rather than from the docu- 
ments of more sober records ? 

History is not nowadays con- 
sulted as a faithful oracle. It is 
rather treated like the old lamp—as 
too rusty—too old and homely to 
bear light amidst the blaze of mo- 
dern illumination,—but more valu- 
able as an instrument of incantation, 
which, by occasional friction upon 
its surface, may conjure up mighty 
spirits to do the bidding of a mas- 
ter. Such an instrument in the 
hands of a good and skilful magician 
will not be employed upon baseless 
fabrications, that new power may 
dissolve, but in building upon the 
foundations of truth, that shall still 
hold all together, in defiance of the 
agency of even the same enchant- 
ment to destroy the structures it 
has raised. 

But as such writers profess to 
deal with truth, and whether they 
profess it or not, are in fact amen- 
able to its secret tribunal, the great- 
er their power over it, the greater is 
their responsibility. We confess 
that, as we have been reading some 
of these modern productions, in our 
abhorrence of characters vigorously 
drawn and prominently set forth to 
our indignation, we have often 
paused to ask, Is ail this true? If 
not, what right has the author so to 
slander and vilify the dead because 
they have become personages of 
history ? Are their memories, there- 
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fore, as it were, outlawed in foro 


conscientie of the writer, that he’ 


should think himself under no meral 
bond “to set down nought in ma- 
lice,” and keep within the line of 
facts? We do not see that such au- 
thors have a right to adopt invented 
villanies, and circumstantially to 
fasten them upon real characters 
that once had name and position in 
this world. 

We think there should be a great 
scrupulosity that the picture be not 
only natural but strictly borne out 
by admitted facts in the resemblance. 
It is not because one of a class may 
be wicked that we are to bring him 
forward as a representative of that 
class ; if we represent a whole, we 
must be sure that we are supported 
by the general character, and so of 
the times which we would portray. 
A writer who is not alive to the im- 
portance of this necessity is very un- 
fit to work upon historical subjects. 
For as the latter, in the hurry of 
many events, and some unconnect- 
ed, cannot afford to dwell upon 
those niceties of manners, circum- 
stances, and motives which either 
accompany them or arise out of 
them, nor to bring forward charac- 
ters very dramatically, so the former 
may lay open to our view the whole 
machinery, or at least specimens of 
its nature, and thus, bring not only 
the events, but the very manners, 
motives, and actions of the actors 
home to us; showing how we our- 
selves should be affected by them, 
or how the human heart, in its most 
home and social relations, operates 
under circumstances dissimilar to 
any that may have come under our 
own experience, There are ever 
exact documents of reference, by 
the careful collation of which, sure 
discoveries in the interior working 
of the great events of nations, and 
ages, and individuals may be made. 
But. we maintain that a conscien- 
tious use should be made of them, 
and a strict examination, that we 
go not beyond their warranting. 

Undoubtedly every work of fiction 
which professes to give a faithiul 
description of the manners, modes 
of thinking and acting of any large 
class of a community in a given pe- 
riod, is historical,—however limited 
or extended be the scene of action. 
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The above reflections arose in our 
mind on reading the Irish tales of 
Mr Brittaine. His object is evidently 
to show the character of the Irish 
priesthood, and their influence upon 
the people. The public ear is sa- 
tiated with Irish atrocities, yet, from 
the manner in which they are gene- 
rally noticed, though for the time 
they excite ineffable disgust, they 
leave but a very imperfect notion of 
their bearing upon society in that 
unfortunate country. So that, when 
they are portrayed in the form of 
domestic narrative, and are thus 
brought home to the hearth, we are 
in some hesitation, and ask if the 
writer be fully authorized to draw 
this picture. Is he acting conscien- 
tiously up to the moral responsibi- 
lity he is under? or, from bitter party 
feelings, either guilty of entire ex- 
aggeration, or fastening upon many 
the vices of a few? Every page 
seems to bear internal evidence that 
much has been drawn from nature; 
and where the author’s mind appears 
in his works, it is under such cor- 
rect moral and religious feeling 
that we cannot doubt his being him- 
self fully persuaded of the whole 
truth of his pictures. We do not 
see any party spirit, any animosity 
in any part of his representations ; 
though many would see both in the 
strength of his writing. But if we 
admit that the occurrences he de- 
scribes are such as have been, and 
continue to be common, we must 
rather admire the meekness and for- 
bearance with which they are writ- 
ten, than charge upon the author 
overcharged expressions of indigna- 
tion. Nor do we see, indeed, that 
any words can express the horror 
and disgust at the existing state of 
things in Ireland. But Mr Brittaine 
has chosen rather to show by inci- 
dents their influence on domestic 
life, than to engage the reader's ab- 
horrence by any remarks of his own. 
We do not intend here to descant 
upon the anomalous condition of 
Ireland, nor to dwell upon the causes 
of its extreme moral degradation. 
It is unnecessary. Who is there, of 
any country that owns the common 
tie of humanity, that does not 
shudder at those atrocities? Who 
is there of real Englishmen that 
does not blush with shame to think 
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that the most barbarous, lawless, 
and savage population in Europe 
hold so large a portion of the Bri- 
tish dominions, and feel degraded 
and shocked at the weakness of a 
government that cannot or will not 
restrain by force or by law? The 
land is literally given up by the go- 
vernment to perjury and murder. 
Why so given up, it is not our busi- 
ness here to discuss ;—sickening at 
the indulgence to crimes that we 
daily see, we gladly turn from that 
part of the subject, and would as 
much as might be in our power no- 
tice the tales before us as literary 
compositions,—and if we could, 
would entirely forget that we are 
reading of any existing state of so- 
ciety any where; and if in course of 
our observations we speak of the 
priesthood or Papists of Ireland, it 
will be with reluctance. We would 
willingly turn frem the scenes of 
the working of an evil spirit, in re- 
verential awe and wonder at the 
mystery that permits in unsearch- 
able wisdom power to that tempter, 
who, though circumscribed, seems 
yet to offer to whom he will king- 
doms of the earth and the glory of 
them as his own peculiar gift. 

We shall notice, first, “ Jrzsh Priests 
and English Landlords.” Thisisa 
very small volume, but it contains a 
great deal, and is one of those stories 
that more pretending novelists 
would have worked into three vo- 
Jumes; and perhaps these tales might 
have been so extended with advan- 
tage. Mr Eyrebury, a gentleman of 
some family but moderate means, is 
intended for the Bar, but being one 
of those persons who have more 
speculative than practical ambition, 
and who jump to the goal by a short 
cut, relinquishes his plans ; and after 
waiting four years in vain for some- 
thing undefined, perhaps unattain- 
able, resolves to enter into holy 
orders. But while application is 
making to a bishop for his interest, 
a Mr Daskenvelt, an old bachelor 
and distant relation, dies, leaving 
him an estate in Ireland of L.10,000 
a-year. Well meaning, not devoid 
of sense, but of that vague sort that 
is easily turned to the account of the 
designing, and whose well meaning 
would turn out others’ wrong doing, 
he sets out to take possession, in- 
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tending to reside in Ireland, with 
high and munificent purposes of 
bettering the condition of the peo- 
ple. His sister, Miss Eyrebury, ac- 
companies him, attended by a lady’s- 
maid, whose horror on her arrival 
at the wild Irish is well shown,—her 
character and ultimately settling in 
the country are characteristic. The 
first chapter settles Mr Eyrebury on 
his estate. The second introduces 
us to two priests—the old and the 
young—Father Dennis Moloney, an 
easy priest of the old school—Red- 
mond Garraghan of the new, a fiery 
class. Their dialogue as they ride 
along is suddenly terminated in 
the middle of the street of the 
straggling dirty village of Tubber 
Scannevitch, by their falling down 
on their knees before a “ smart 
looking little elderly man,” the Ca- 
tholic bishop, Dr M‘Royster. They 
enter the bishop’s house ; both 
priests are reprimanded with aus- 
tere authority—the old for his ge- 
eral neglect in allowing Protestant 
scheols—the young for his arro- 
gance and conceit in controversy, 
but meets with encouragement for 
his zeal. 

The old priest, in a most depre- 
catory manner,’ excuses himself; 
that he had ‘tried means fair and 
foul; that threats and ill-usage were 
to io purpose, for that the Protest- 
ants did but bless in answer to his 
curses and tohis whip. The bishop 
tells him in great wrath that they 
dare not resist the priest; that t/ezr 
lives should answer for it; or, at 
least, if they submit not, they shall 
fly the country. The young priest 
is ordered forcibly to expel all Ca- 
tholic scholars out of the schools, 
even in the presence of overseer, 
master, mistress, patron, or patron- 
ess. 

Mr Eyrebury pays the bishop a 
visit. They are, as might be expect- 
ed, highly pleased with each other ; 
the bishop triumphantly peints out 
a poor woman of violent temper 
as a specimen of the converted. 
Soon after this the astounding fact 
that his niece has been converted to 
Protestantism is announced to the 
bishop by his brother. Nothing can 
exceed his rage—they determine to 
marry her to one Kilbride, a former 
suitor, but net then approved of by 
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her friends. Mr Eyrebury com- 
mences his work of amelioration by 
turning cabins into bowery cottages, 
under the superintendence of Mr 
Goldtrap, whose qualification is his 
having once spent six weeks at 
Cheltenham. Six are built, and 
twenty-eight families made discon- 
tented. e sets up a school for 
Protestants and Catholics on a truly 
liberal plan sketched by Dr M‘Roys- 
ter—gives ground for a Catholic 
chapel, and subscribes largely to 
plans for draining a bog, new roads, 
a savings’ bank in which labourers at 
sixpence a-day might place their 
earnings, and a manufactory for 
straw plait,—gives dinners and ac- 
cepts invitations, &c.,—gives a house 
to the Methodist preacher, repairs 
the ball-room, and attends Mr 
Leighton’s (the Protestant clergy- 
man’s) Sunday evening lectures,— 
patronises a company of strolling 
players, and tries to talk to these 
people in their own style—but no 
popularity is obtained. He is in all 
things the dupe of M‘Royster, who 
takes care that he shall not become 
a favourite. In describing the cha- 
racter of Mr and Miss Eyrebury, the 
author appears to be unacquainted 
with persons of their rank of life in 
England. They would not say 
Louiser for Louisa, nor bil’d for 
boiled; barring this, Miss Eyre- 
bury’s character is well drawn 
throughout. She is not very quick, 
but certain, in her scrutiny of things 
and persons. 

There is an excellent conversa- 
tion with the Protestant minister, in 
which the effects of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion on the habits of the 
people is clearly, and we believe 
truly, pointed out. There may be 
great ignorance with a knowledge 
of both writing and reading, which 
are but the means of acquiring 
knowledge, and nothing in them- 
selves. The barbarity of the Irish 
peasantry has quite another origin. 
It is truly remarked by Mr Leighton, 
the clergyman of the parish— 


“© The hedge-schools afforded the 
same advantages as yours, with the ex- 
ception of a little more order and regu- 
larity in externals; and such schools 
were numerously attended, and such in- 
struction as they afforded widely diffus- 
ed. There is scarcely a labourer on your 
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estate who has not, in early youth, 
thumbed over his Reading-made-Easy, 
or scrawled a copy on his knees; yet of 
what avail has all this learning been to 
them? It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Irish peasantry are totally destitute 
of the mere education of letters. I as- 
sure you it obtains to a much greater ex- 
tent among them, than with the same, or 
a higher class, in England.” 


An old man and woman are mur- 
dered. The old woman, when dy- 
ing, makes a declaration as to the 
murderers. The young priest visits 
her, after which she denies any 
knowledge of the matter. The cun- 
ning of the witnesses is admirably 
shown. Mr Eyrebury is foolish 
enough to consult Dr M‘Royster, 
who does all he can to mislead him. 
We wish we could find room to 
quote the trial, which ends in the 
execution of the guilty. But what 
became of the witnesses ? 


“ The night after the execution, a 
paper was left on the window-stool of 
Lewis’s room, warning him that the fel- 
low of the hammer of Moyallart was 
hanging over his head, and would do his 
business, if he did not fly the country 
forthwith, and take himself and his lingo 
back to the heathenish place he came 
from. The steward, however, set the 
hammer at defiance, and kept his ground 
uninjured. Mary Carson soon after dis- 
appeared, nobody could tell how, where, 
or when; and the Slatteries, branded 
with the name of informers, and followed 
by the curses of the whole population, 
sought an asylum from persecution in 
America!” 


We wish we had room for a fu- 
neral scene, most characteristic of 
priests and people. The scheme of 
forcing the bishop’s niece to marry 
Kilbride advances, and the wretches, 
Foy and his wife, who inhabit an old- 
fashioned house, greatly fallen to 
decay, have invited Agnes Nannafie, 
with intent to persuade or force her 
into the marriage. During her stay 
there, Mr and Miss Eyrebury pay a 
visit to the house, which creates 
much confusion. Augusteen, the 
maid-servant, who becomes an im- 
portant person in the tale, possesses 
natural sense and strong feeling, 
does not lessen the disturbance, by 


acquiescing in the falsehoods of her . 


mistress. The Eyreburys return 
when Kilbride and the priest arrive. 
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The whole of the ninth chapter is 
very powerful painting, particularly 
a horrid scene between Foy, his 
wife, Garraghan the priest, and Ag- 
nes, who faints from their violence ; 
whilst in that state, the priest takes 
his book from his pocket, and, 
throwing a broad ribbon over his 
shoulders, begins the service. 

The ceremony is interrupted by 
Augusteen, who strikes the book 
out of Garraghan’s hands. She inti- 
mates that she is cognizant of some 
of his other villanies, and that the 
young priest’s life is in her power; 
and that in case of any mischief 
happening to herself, the secret 
is in Protestant keeping. The 
priest is alarmed, and desists. Au- 
gusteen takes effectual means for 
protection for the night, and the 
next day an escape is effected. A 
pursuit ensues, which is seen from 
Mr Eyrebury’s house, by Miss Win- 
ter, the lady’s-maid, who thinks that 
the Rebellion has begun. A general 
conflict takes place, which termi- 
nates in the rescue of Agnes and 
her zealous friend Augusteen, who 
are received into Mr Eyrebury’s 
house. An examination of the ruf- 
fians follows, but they escape, owing 
to the impossibility of making any 
thing of Irish evidence. Agnes is 
attended by Miss Eyrebury and Au- 
gusteen with great affection till her 
death, which the ill-treatment she 
had received shortly produces. The 
character of Agnes is beautifully 
drawn; she unites a woman’s best 
and rarest qualities—mildness and 
firmness—patience and real piety, 
under the most cruel persecutions 
—strong faith and trust in that reli- 
gion which shows her the infinite 
value of that blessed prospect of 
being where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary will be at 
rest. 

Though the inferences which we 
draw from this tale are bad, if it be 
a faithful representation, we fear 
that there might be good authorities 
for describing matters as much 
worse. And if it should be said that 
this is a representation by a Protes- 


_ tant clergyman, we should be tempt- 


ed to refer the reader to a more /ibe- 
ral evidence. Lady Morgan’s Manor 
Sackville, in her ‘Dramatic Scenes,” 


‘seems to have been suggested by this 


very story. But her ladyship goes 
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much farther in her picture of atro- 
cities. Her hero, Mr Sackville, an 
Englishman, inherits large Irish 
estates, and, like Mr Eyrebury, pro- 
poses to amend the condition of his 
tenants. He is equally unfortunate 
and unpopular, and escapes very 
narrowly with his life. In this tale 
there is a good priest, as there was 
a somewhat careless one, though a 
good sort of man, in the other, and 
there is a young and violent one of 
the Maynooth breed. The one is 
an agitator of the real sort; the 
other thus lectures one of his 
flock :— 


“ Dr Everard. Hold your tongue, wo- 
man. You shall reply to these charges 
in another and a more solemn place. 
But they have done worse; they have 
hough’d his cattle, burn’d his barns, and 
even shot at him (Mr Sackville) from 
behind a hedge, the barbarians ! 

‘* Mrs M‘Dermot. To be sure, your 
rivirince, that’s mighty bad ; but the cra- 
turs are maddened by oppression, and 
fairly ground to th’ arth; and sure, sir, 
you wouldn’t stifle the free breathings of 
immortal liberty; as the bard says,— 


Sublime was the warning when liberty spoke, 
And grand was the 


‘* Dr Everard. Liberty! Do you call 
destroying life—murdering a man in cold 
blood, for the taking of land which an- 
other chooses to keep for nothing !—li- 
berty? Was it ‘ liberty spoke’ to the 
poor Phelans, when their house was 
burned over their heads? and was it li- 
berty placed the lighted sod in the thatch 
of Widow Murphy’s cabin? or shot out 
the eyes of pretty innocent Mary Now- 
lan? Is it liberty which leaves no man 
to the exercise of his own industry—the 
master of his own conduct ?—which suf- 
fers him neither to live, nor part with a 
servant, except according to the good plea- 
sure of conspiring legislators, and mid- 
night assassins?—which interferes be- 
tween husband and wife, father and son, 
and leaves no tie, no affection, unviolated 
or'sacred? This is the precious liberty 
that must subject us all to some law of 
unexampled coercion, suited to such un- 
exampled vileness,—a liberty which will 
degrade us to bless the hand that thus 
protects us from ourselves. Gentlemen, 
I wish you a good evening ; but, before 
I go, I apprize you that I mean to ad. 
dress the people from the altar to-mor- 
row. I will read over all the calumnies 
and slanders printed and circulated against 
Mr Sackville—against one who is willing 
and able to be our best friend. I will 
read them with my own notes, and, if 
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possible, I will prevent one more absentee 
from being added to the list of Lreland’s 
best and banished friends. I will make 
one effert to avert that awful moment 
when such men as you, Mr M‘ Dermot, 
and you, Mr O’Hanlon and Mr Finni- 
gan, may drive a friendly Government 
into the fatal necessity of suspending the 
laws of the land, in order to protect the 
laws of humanity. (£zit.)” 


In another passage, Lady Morgan 
shows her view of things by the 
following dialogue between Mr 
Sackville and Mr Galbraith, his 
agent. The scene is dreary enough, 
and near an old ruin. 


“ Mr Galbraith. — The last 
tithe-proctor of Mogherow (a worthy fel- 
low, and father of a fine family) was 
murthered, under that very window you 
admire so much. It was autumn twelve- 
month, about this time, sir. He was 
taking the short cut, poor man! as we 
have done, on his way to Mogherow, 
when the murderers rushed from the bill 
behind the Abbey,—dragged him to the 
ruins, murdered him, and threw his body 
inte the lake, where it was food for the 
trout, many a day. (Sighs convulsively. ): 

“ Mr Sackville. (With horror.) Good 
God ! is every scene of this magnificent, 
this romantic country, to be the historic 
site of some crime—of some atrocious 
deed, to blunt the hopes, and darken the 
imagination of Ireland’s best friends!” 





They proceed—Galbraith is mur- 
dered, and Mr Sackville is seized 
and dragged to the ruins, as to his 
place of execution, but wonderfully 
escapes. We have been more ready 
to refer to Lady Morgan, as there are 
many who would charge it as a 
crime upon Mr Brittaine to write 
his tale, who would hardly venture 
to throw the slightest blame on the 
Liberal Lady. 

Of all Mr Brittaine’s works, “ Mo- 
thers and Sons” is decidedly our fa- 
vourite. It is rich in character of 
various description, and of some no- 
velty, all admirably delineated, and 
with nice discrimination. We wish 
the title was different, for “ Mothers 
and Sons” is scarcely indicative of 
the contents of the little volume. If 
it be meant to show strong parental 
affection, there being two sons and 
two mothers, and under peculiar 
circumstances, that picture is too 
faint to give a name to the book. 
Edward Woodhouse, the hero, is a 
young clergyman, whose mother 
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had, by her misconduct and deser- 
tion of her husband and child, been 


divorced from his father, now no 
more, and married to Lord Rathal- 


Jan, her seducer. The mother be- 
comes penitent and religious, and 
holds correspondence with her son. 
Lord Rathallan and his family come 
from England to reside in Ireland; 
but Edward Woodhouse, resident 
clergyman in his parish, visits not at 
the castle, and even refuses a good 
living from the hands of his lord- 
ship, when it is solicited for him, 
without his knowledge, by a Mrs 
Stanton, a maneuvring, half-fashion- 
able, and violent woman, with whose 
daughter Edward falls in love. 
Why he should fall ia love with 
Anne Stanton, as in most cases of 
the kind, it would be difficult to 
discover; but that being a negative 
character at best, he invests it with 
his own ideal. Though this is ex- 
tremely natural, and thus, io life, 
nature’s mediey is produced by the 
union of opposites, yet, in a novel, 
we think it somewhat detracts from 
the interest we should feel in the 
principal character, when we can 
have no sympathy with him, and 
perhaps little patience for his suffer- 
ings. Authors are, however, very 
apt to fail in their heroes; they are 
atraid to trust the pet of their crea- 
tion to the more daring handling 
which they bestow upon their infe- 
rior characters, as if afraid, in giving 
them strong individuality, that they 
must attach te them a deteriorating 
quality, and thus they are too fre- 
quently insipid. Edward Woodhouse 
is, however, an excellent young man, 
and, what is better, an exemplary, 
active clergyman. He had appa- 
rently been adopted by an elderly 
maiden lady, a Mrs Hester Tudor ; 
and as the author did not here con- 
sider himself bound down to per- 
fection, by the addition of a little 
human weakness he has drawn so 
admirable a character, that we love 
the dear good elderly maiden lady 
throughout. With the exception of 
some few thousand pounds which 
she intends for Edward, she destines 
all her property for her heir-at-law, 
a fox-hunting squire of the common 
sort, who, with his family, are intro- 
duced at “ Mrs Hessy’s” house, and 
somewhat figure in the tale, furnish- 
ing some good dialogues: 
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But to Mrs Hester. She belong- 
ed to a Castle Rackrent family, in 
passing through whose hands the 
property had come to her much 
dwindled and shrunk from its origi- 
nal fair proportions—still leaving her 
a good property, more than ample 
for all her wants, the Listormer 
estate, on which she resides. Mrs 
Hessy ad been a Methodist, indeed 
had passed through, perbaps, the 
“three denominations,” before she 
finally settles in the church, of which 
she becomes an excellent conscien- 
tious member. Like most other 
good ladies in such circumstances, 
she has her school; and in one of 
her favourites herein educated, an 
orphan, Dymphna Curraheen, or, as 
she is called throughout, “ Demmy,”’ 
the author very wisely, and with 
great skill, exhibits the particular 
conceit, which such religious varia- 
tions and pet education too often 
engender, and we doubt not that 
many a Goody school has produced 
its Demmy, though we never, uatil 
now, saw the character delineated ; 
but as she deserves a more particu- 
lar notice, we shall now proceed to 
the stery. 

There is, however, another school, 
that may be called any thing but a 
Goody school, a night school kept 
by Rody Garland, one of the lowest 
class, whose mother, Winny Garland, 
is one of the usual old women who 
act the mysterious in novels. Rody 
is poor and weak in person, but fe- 
rocious and cowardly in mind, a 
very indifferent scholar, yet, under 
pretence of a school, disseminating 
sedition by nightly reading the news- 
papers. A good specimen is given 
of an agitator’s speech, and its effect 
on the ignorant peasants. Itis here 
that plots are laid, or if laid else- 
where, brought to a more palpable 
bearing. The account of the pro- 
posed division of the country 
amongst the poor families is excel- 
lent, and the petty quarrels that 
ensue, as if they were already in- 
vested with the property, is admir- 
ably true to nature. lt reminds us 
of the quarrel between Sancho and 
his wife, as to whether the daughter 
should be called a Duchess. At 


one of these meetings it is determin- 
ed to murder Richard Woodhouse 
—by such a population, of course 
the payment of tithe and cess are 
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refused.——The collector, a man of 
ready wit and a general favourite, 
goes out on his wheedling but un- 
availing errand—the scene between 
him and the peasants isan exquisite 
specimen of that lively, ready wit se 
peculiar to the Irish, which, with an 
apparent easy fling at every body 
and every thing, yet has in it always 
a deeper meaning, that may be taken 
or not, owned or denied, as all par- 
ties may please—the practice of 
cunning upon natural wit and 
shrewd sense. The plot is too suc- 
cessful, and Richard Woodhouse, 
the Protestant clergyman, is murder- 
ed. He is shot by Rody, with whom 
he has a scuffle, and who is rolled 
down a precipice, and dies in con- 
sequence of the fall. The two death- 
beds are painted by a masterly hand, 
and the effects of their respective 
religions on each, not ostentatiously 
brought forward, but necessarily by 
contrast, awaken in the mind some 
very awful reflections upon the con- 
dition of a country where the bigot- 
ed superstition of the Romish church 
can quell the conscience of a mur- 
derer, provided he can only have the 
absolution of his priest! At the bed 
of her dying son, Lady Rathallan 
attends in reconciliation with him 
and with her former friend Mrs 
Tudor. Mrs Tudor is likewise pre- 
sent at the deathbed of the wretch 
Rody. He dies, however, without 
the presence of the priest, whose 
subsequent official attendance is 
told. It is a horrid and disgusting 
scene. The last moments of Rich- 
ard Woodhouse are painfully pathe- 
tic. The following remark at the 
close is extremely beautiful. 

“ We are not anxious to describe the 
deathbed, even of a believer, in all iis 
minuteness of detail. Religious romance 
may sometimes deck it allin flowers, and 
leave av impression on the minds of those, 
who only kuow of such scenes through 
the medium of fiction, or the exaggera~ 
tion of high-wrvught feelings, that it 
exhibits nothing appalling to the eye of 
faith. But, let it be remembered, that 
death is the consequence of sin; and that 
even where the sting is taken away, still 
the forfeit cannot be paid without a pro- 
cess which it is painful to nature to wit- 
ness.” 

Such is the outline of the story. 
We wish we could find room for 
maby quotations, to show the admi- 
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rable manner of the filling-up. The 
first introduction of Demmy gives a 
brief delineation of her character, 
which is admirably kept up through- 
out, and affords amusement to the 
reader, in spite of the horrors of the 
tale. 

‘* Mrs Tudor had just taken leave of 
Winny Garland, when another pro- 
tegée of hers made her appearance, in the 
person of a young girl of a most lacka- 
daisical expression of countenance, carry- 
ing a bundle in her hand. 

*** Now, Demmy,’ said the lady, with 
a mixture of surprise, vexation, and 
hopelessness in her tone and look, as she 
dropped a curtsy at the door, ‘ Now, 
Demmy, I hope you are not come to tell 
me that you have left your service ?’ 

“© T stopped in it, ma’am,’ replied the 
girl, in a whining, Cawdling voice, ‘ till I 
could stand it no longer, if I wasn’t 
killed. The work was enough to break 
the heart ‘of six horses. And, ma’am, 
over and above that, of all the places 
about a gentleman’s house, I never had a 
fancy to be a housemaid.’ 

** ¢ Then, why leave the excellent place 
which you had, and where you appeared 
to be doing pretty well, to take a situa- 
tion which you now say you always par- 
ticularly disliked ?’” 

** ¢ I don’t mislike any thing, ma’am,’ 
answered Demmy, unmoved; ‘ nor can 
a pin’s worth be laid to my charge. I 
was always well liked, wherever I was, 
from the hall to the parlour, only when 
I came across that housekeeper of a Mrs 
Toy, that has eyes for nothing but to 
find out dust and cobwebs, and scout one 
from the top to the bottom of the house, 
without leave to put a bit on one’s head 
except by snatches.’ ” 


We cannot afford space to quote 
the whole scene. There is another 
between Demmy and Rody, in which 
he begins his courtship, which is as 
good. He had been foremost to 
take the box with the priest’s vest- 
ments, the office of carrying which, 
confers a sanctity for the day on the 
fortunate individual selected. On 
this occasion he overtakes Demmy ; 
and elevated by his success in ob- 
taining the box, he proceeds to his 
courtship, “ nothing doubting.” But 
her self-conceit is predominant; she 
scorns the Papist boy and his reli- 
gion. His disappointment might 
have been felt more severely; but 
his superstition supplies him with 
indignation, and perhaps the ear- 
nestness and energy of his charac- 
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ter, bent on his worldy purposes, 
supplies him with hopes, and such 
are preventions of despair in most 
cases. 

‘** Stop,’ cried he, pale with passion, 
‘I wonder you aren’t afraid that the 
tongue wouldn’t drop out of your head, 
when you offer at such a discourse, in the 
hearing of these blessed vestments. I 
wonder you arn’t afraid of breaking your 
leg, every foot you put under you, with 
the way you are going on.’ 

* *T never met with an accidence since 
I was born,’ quietly answered Demmy, 
* being one that has sense to look before 
me, and take care of myself. It isn’t to 
be expected that you would understand 
what is above your capability, but girls 
of my opportunities an’t easy daunted. 
I have seen more silks and satins in my 
day, than you could count on a slate ; 
and is it to be thought that I wouldn’t 
speak my mind before the little bit of 
dress shut up in that box there?’ ”’ 

Demmy, however, soon loses her 
place, returns to Mrs Tudor and a 
lecture, to which, supported by the 
consciousness of her own impecca- 
bility, for in this respect she was as 
fixed as the Scarlet Lady, she lis- 
tens with her usual complacency. 
She had given her advice to her 
mistress (Pilkington) on the advan- 
tage of hemming over cunning, and 
is satisfied that “ a girl like her will 
have plenty looking after her, and be 
at no loss for a settlement any day.” 
Demmy, after this, is hired by the 
Miss Bursteds. Winny Garland is 
furious on account of her son’s 
courtship. There is a good scene 
between her, Demmy, and Mrs Tu- 
dor. Demmy is occupied in ironing 
acap for her new mistress, which 
she injures by carelessness, being 
occupied by her own reflections. 
She smooths on amid the dis- 
charges of Winny’s wrath, and pre- 
serves her complacency throughout, 
and by her conceit and tranquillity 
infuriates Winny the more. The Bur- 
steds also dismiss Demmy, on which 
occasion she has the good fortune 
to captivate one Stephen Poe, a 
parish clerk, and of some substance. 
After their marriage she pays a visit 
to Listorme. Demmy arrives on a 
pillion, behipd a “ portly looking 
stranger” her husband. She enters 
into the presence of Mrs Tudor 
*“ with more than her usual pro- 
vokingly sad complacency of air,” 
and dressed both gaudily and ex- 
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pensively. Mrs Tudor at once ex- 
postulates with her ou her folly in 
losing so respectable a place. 

For the benefit of all lovers of 
propriety, and who consider it to be 
confined more to the names than 
the use of things, and who perfectly 
agree with the American young la- 
dy (in the scene so dramatically 
set forth by Mrs Trollope), in her 
exhortatory, “ Quit Mr Smith,” we 
cannot forbear allowing Demmy to 

ive her own reasons for the loss of 

er place. 

*© ¢ Miss Lizzy, ma’am,’ said Demmy, 
making a desperate effurt to overcome 
her propriety, ‘ gave me a piece of dress 
to make for her ; and she always called it 
by itsright name. At first, I thought 
she had made a mistake; but when she 
went too far, I rebuked her, and told her 
that what she ought to say wasshimmey ; 
and instead of taking my advice, she never 
stopped laughing for an hour, and put 
all the house upon my back; for, when- 
ever she spoke to me afterwards, she 
would pretend to forget my name, and 
in place of saying Demmy, would call 
me nothing but Shimmey.’” 

This whole chapter shows con- 
summate skill ; the curious manner 
in which she mentions her marriage, 
and the introduction of Mr Poe in 
— and his interview with Mrs 

udor, are admirable. 

“ The first glance at Mr Poe was snf- 
ficient to account for Demmy’s good for- 
tune. He was a weil-featured man, 
about forty, with a solemn vacuity) of 
countenance, such as marks the physiog- 
nomy of a respectable, elderly owl, busily 
engaged in thinking of nothing. At the 
same time, he had a very solemn look, 
withal, and a ward-weighing manner, as 
if every sentence he uttered was of the 
* greatest importance. He was precisely 
the subject for a thorough-going pre- 
tender to perfection like her to impose 
upon; and there was a hopeful proba- 
bility that he might live and die without 
discovering the imposition.” 

.But the character is kept up to 
the end, when she takes Mr Ste- 
phen Poe to see the beauties of the 
place, and is lucky enough to show 
her own superiority before her dis- 
carded Rody, and her despised re- 
lation, Biddy Kelly. 

Her contriving that Mr Poe should 
stop near Rody’s door, and take out 
his watch for exhibition of his re- 
spectability, and the talk about their 
horse, to give high ideas of their 
temporal state, is well conceived. 
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It wasa very nice judgment that 
determined Mr Brittaine to set at 
nought the old proverb, “ Pride will 
have a fall,” by raising Mrs Demmy 
to this state of content. Her fall 
must have been painful, indeed, to 
have deprived her of her conceit. 
Persons with her stuck generally 
have enough to last them through 
life, and an insensibility to every 
thing but the satisfaction it produ- 
ces. There was no use in giving a 
fall to one who would not feel it, 
and could not be humbled; and her 
taking in (for life) Mr Stephen Poe 
is so truly in character with that 
conceit with which Nature seems 
to invest those whom she destines 
benevolently as the guides of thri- 
ving stupidity. The other charac- 
ters deserve a notice for which we 
have not space. The meeting be- 
tween Richard Woodehouse and 
Mrs Staunton after sie had solicited 
Lord Ratballan for the living, under 
the full expectation that it would 
be accepted, as it shows Richard 
Woodehouse’s virtue, so does it ex- 
hibit faithfully the Staunton ma- 
nagers all over the world. Her af- 
fectation of sympathy and tender- 
ness, and even her art at the com- 
mencement, entirely forsake her in 
the end, when she gives way, upon 
her disappointment, to the most 


. Violent passion. 


We recommend the scene, as a 
specimen of a selfish, vulgar-mind- 
ed, maneeuvring woman, to these 
who delight in strong true delinea- 
tion of character, be it ever so dis- 
gusting. They will see how all such 
persons, when passion tears away 
the artificial check that a mancu- 
vring mind imposes, and the habits 
of society have rendered bearable, 
can naturally descend to take their 
positions on the Bilingsgate Theatre, 
where they are sure to excel, be- 
cause there alone there is no art. 

The conduct of Lord Rathallan, 
the liberal in politics, the consequent 
suffering of the Protestant part of 
his parish, the emigration to Cana- 
da of 130 of the parishioners— 
“ young and old, many of them re- 
spectable yeomen with large fami- 
lies, whose ancestors had maintain- 
ed their ground through all the dis- 
turbances of this proverbially dis- 
turbed country, and had often jeo- 
pardied their lives in defence of 
their landlords, prepared to under. 
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go all the exaggerated dangers of a 
ong sea-voyage, and all the certain 
hardships aud privations attending 
Canadian settlers, as a happy ex- 
change for the worse evils awaiting 
them at home”—are, we fear, un- 
deniable truths, and of too general 
a character, daily inflicting upon that 
wretched country, in the triumph of 
Papist conspiracy, the greater and 
more sure suffering of the loyal and 
industrious Protestant population. 

The meeting at which the murder 
of Richard Woodehouse is deter- 
mined upon is well described. We 
will not transcribe it. We shrink 
with horror from such depravity of 
human nature; and the more so, 
because we are not left to doubt 
the truth of the picture. The mi- 
nute description of the employment 
of the restless young man on the 
morn of the day of his murder 
greatly interests us, and makes us 
more familiarly acquainted with his 
whole character. We follow him, 
when the day clears up, and bright- 
ens into sunshine, on his parochial 
visits; we partake in his depression 
of spirits, arising from the state of 
the parish. 

He goes forth on his clerical du- 
ties, his mission of Christian love— 
is disheartened that he is so coldly 
listened to by his parishioners, whose 
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minds are occupied in brooding over 
the evils that assault them from the 
persecuting spirit of the Papists. It 
is on his return home, in a lonely 
place, that he is murdered by the 
hands of one who had partaken of 


his bounty and his kindness. All 
this part of the little volume is most 
powerfully and vividly written. The 
scene, the perpetrators of the deed 
of death, the sufferer, are strongly 
before the eye as a picture; and it 
is impossible to read without emo- 
tion. But we will forbear. 

On taking up these volumes, we 
had intended to notice the several 
tales they contain ; but we have al- 
ready trespassed too much on the 
indulgence of Maga to continue our 
remarks. Much remains. “ Irish- 
men and Irishwomen” is admirable. 
There are one or two of a lighter cast. 

We hope that the extracts which 
we have given will induce those 
who have not seen these works be- 
fore to judge for themselves. They 
are so modestly sent into the world 
in single and small volumes, that we 
fear they do not attract the attention 
they deserve. We suspect that there 
might be more to come from the 
author, and we sincerely wish he 
would task his strength, fur we 
are persuaded he would not regret 
that he had put it forth. 





ON THE LATE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 


Goop and holy man, farewell! 

He that hears thy funeral knell, 

Hears the requiem of a soul 

Wholly in its God’s controul, 

Dedicated long to Heaven, 

And for Christ's dear sake forgiven. 

Those who knew thee most and best 

Deeply in their faithful breast 

Shall record thy virtues, flown 

To a country all their own. 

While thy farthest flock, who knew 

How devoted and how true 

Was their much-lov’d shepherd’s 
care, 

Each lam: nting his lost share, 

Wandering o’er the hills shall tell 

Of the mournful funeral knell, 

That in every heart shall raise 

- Echoes of regret and praise. 

Nor shall one that hears deny 

The just meed of sympathy. 

Heavy is thy loss to earth; 

But the memory of thy worth 

Shall excite full many a heart 

To perform a kindred part, 


? 


And erect thee thus a tomb 

Lasting to the day of doom— 

Lasting through eternal years 

In the region of “ no tears ;” 

Whither thy blest soul’s release 

Watts it to the home of peace. 

Heavy is our loss—but He 

Who saw thee toil exceedingly 

To spread his earthly kingdom, gave 

Permission to the quiet grave 

To close thy labours, and withdrew 

Thy soul to His celestial view. 

Oh! let those who deeply feel 

For their own eternal weal, 

Join in prayer, that they may trace 

The foot-prints of thy blameless 
race, 

And, through all the gathering strife 

Of this torn and troubled life, 

At whatever distance, be 

Followers of good like thee ! 

Join with tributes to their friend 

Thoughts of their own latter end ; 

Join the conscious sinner’s cry— 

“ Like the righteous, let me die!” 
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SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. 


Part IV. 


THE HISTORICAL PLAYS.—THE TWO PARTS OF HENRY IV. 


Wita what success the genius of 
Shakspeare, unassisted by learning, 
could reanimate the dry bones of 
classical antiquity, clothe them with 
body and cvlour, and impart to them 
a true spiritual life, the plays of Co- 
riolanus, Julius Cesar, and Antony 
and Cleopatra, sufficiently show. In 
the outward garb and mere form of 
antiquity; in all that is accidental, 
local, and variable; in the painting 
of manners and customs, particular- 
ly among the lower classes of socie- 
ty, we grant the inferiority of his 
sketches, in point of mere -correct- 
ness of outline, to those which 
“learned Jonson” drew. The Eng- 
lish doublet and hose of the six 
teenth century sometimes protrude 
beneath the toga. The mobs which 
throng the forum to witness the tri- 
umph of Cesar, or lift up their most 
sweet voices in the Capitol for Co- 
riolanus, have a marvellous resem- 
blance to those who cry shame on 
Richard, or throw up their stinking 
caps for Gloucester at St Paul’s. 
The language of his Roman cobblers 
might pass for that of an English ar- 
tisan of the days of Elizabeth, and 
the activity and dexterity with which 
they manage their staves and clubs, 
were probably suggested by some si- 
milar exhibitions on the part of the 
*prentices of Eastcheap, in which our 
dramatist had doubtless played his 
part. So far itis true these plays have 
less of the antique Roman about 
them than some of Shakspeare’s en- 
thusiastic German admirers are dis- 
posed to admit. Shakspeare indeed 
saw that the populace in all coun- 
tries and in all ages are pretty much 
the same, nor was it in the least es- 
sential to his purpose to discriminate 
those smaller traits of character and 
manners which separate a Roman 
mob from an English one; and ac- 
cordingly he has dashed them in 
with a careless hand, and with the 
nearest materials which presented 
themselves. But in the essential 
spirit of the classic times, and in the 
felicitous combination of the uni- 


versal with the particular, in his 
pictures of the more elevated, intel- 
lectual, and marked personages of 
ancient history, we have already 
said that they leave all other at- 
tempts of the same nature at an im- 
measurable distance. The Roman 
Actor of Massinger — Valentinian 
and Caractacus of Beaumont and 
Fietcher—the Catiline and Sejapus 
of Jonson—appear either stilted 
or out of keeping when placed be- 
side those speaking and moving 
portraits with which every scene of 
Julius Caesar abounds. In reading 
these Roman pages, the sun seems 
to go back for ages on the dial of 
Time: the two thousand years that 
lie between us and them disappear ; 
and the lost scenes of existence are 
re-enacted before our eyes new. 
Turn we now from Italy to Eng- 
land: to that brilliant cyclus of 
Dramas from English history, which 
forms one of the most peculiar fea- 
tures and brightest ornaments of 
British literature; a monument to 
the glory of England, reared not less 
by patriotism than by poetry; and 
which, more perhaps than his most 
imaginativeand wonderful creations, 
has rendered Shakspeare pre-emi- 
nently the popular, the national dra- 
matist of his country. Here the | 
poet brings himself fairly within our 
own circle. He stoops from that aeri- 
al elevation into which none but a 
kindred genius could follow him ; he 
no longer places us in enchanted 
isles, still vext by tempests, haunt- 
ed by spirits, or beings whose pri- 
meval innocence associates them 
more with a spiritual than an earth- 
ly nature; he leaves behind him the 
moonlight woods of Athens, with 
their tiny fairy train, that sweetest 
of midsummer dreams; he shrouds 
himself no longer in the obscurity 
of remote classic antiquity, with 
Timov, Brutus, and Antony; or of 
the fabulous mythic pericd of the 
British annals with Cymbeline and 
Lear; he seeks not even, as in the 
Merchant of Venice, and As You 
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Like it, to invest his subject with 
an Arcadian clothing, or steep it in 
the rosy hues of romance and me- 
lody ; he ventures fairly and boldly 
into the clear daylight of English 
history—into the sad and often pro- 
saic realities of his own century, or 
that which preceded it ; he attempts 
a task, where all men believe them- 
selves to be, and all are to a certain 
extent, judges: for it is wonderful 
how far, in the most uneducated and 
least intellectual of beings, the per- 
ception of conformity or disconform- 
ity to nature is visible. However 
little calculated to appreciate the 
Jinesses of Moliére’s plays, the deli- 
cacy of their satire, the point and 
beauty of their language, we doubt 
not that, so far as regarded their 
eat outlines, and the question how 
ar he had presented a true epitome 
of nature, he might have found worse 
critics at the Academie Francaise 
than his old woman. Such was the 
test to which Shakspeare submitted 
himself in these dramas. And how has 
he succeeded? It is not long since 
one of our legislators confessed that 
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leading actors in these tumultuous 
scenes ;—these histerical plays are 
actually more instructive than all the 
chronicles of the time. Every age 
of a nation’s history has a moral 
meaning, which, though written in 
hieroglyphics unintelligible to the 
uninitiated, or obscured by the trivial 
and unimportant matter with which, 
as in some of the Palempsests of 
the Vatican, the original characters 
are written over—is yet discernible 
by the eye of genius. To decipher 
this meaning, to express it in an ab- 
stract form, is the study of the 
philosophic historian; to seize and 
to embody it in living and popular 
symbols, is the far higher aim of 
the poet. And in this spirit is our 
English history studied and drama- 
tized by Shakspeare. It is not the 
character or the fortunes of a King 
John, a Bolingbroke, or a Henry 
VI. that he seeks to lay before us, 
for the history of an individual mo- 
narch could afford no proper ma- 
terials for tragic composition; what 
he aims at is the exhibition of the 
age and body of the time. Each 


his acquaintance with English history “drama in this historical cyclus is a 


was chiefly derived from Shakepeare; 
aod this gentleman’s case, if thetruth 
were told, we believe to be by no 
means singular. At least, for our 
own part, we feel an uneasy con- 
sciousness that we are much better 
acquainted with that portion of our 
history which extends from Richard 
IL. to Henry VIII. than with those 
which precede or follow it. It seems 
to us like an explored spot in the 
midst of a terra incognita. And 
while, guided by our recollections of 
Shakspeare, we feel a certain degree 
of modest assurance in regard to 
facts, dates, and other puzzling occur- 
rences within that sphere, we are al- 
ways remarkably nervous aboutven- 
turing beyond its confine. But with- 
out presuming to conjecture how 
many “ candid readers ”’ are indebt- 
ed to Shakspeare for their facts, we 
will venture to say, that in as far as 
regards the spirit of the English his- 
tory of the period—the grand out- 
lines of the social and political move- 
ment which is obvious between the 
fourteenth century and the sixteenth 
—the feelings, habits, amusements, 
and conversational tone of our an- 
cestors—as well as the personal cha- 
racter, motives, and objects of the 


picture gallery in which the nominal 
hero is at best “ the centre of the 
glittering ring,’—one of a varied 
and extensive group, in which each 
individual is drawn with the same 
care, and many with even greater 
prominence. To this assembly the 
virtues and vices of the age, its pas- 
sions, tastes, and opinions, its piety 
and superstitions, its rudeness or 
refinement, its joys and sorrows, send 
their representatives, selected by 
the hand of genius: the substance 
of a hundred chronicles is herefound 
combined, purified, and c@ncen- 
trated; and in this combination we 
see epitomized human nature as it 
appeared in England in those days 
of struggling and imperfect civilisa- 
tion. Let it not, however, be supposed 
that Shakepeare has limited himself 
to a mere picture of the spirit of 
the time, however accurate and true. 
Not.so; for these would have butim- 
perfectly fulfilled the highest duty 
and aim of poetry. In these sections 
of English Ife, there is a spell beyond 
the mere representation of the actual; 
in all of them their poetical relation to 
a higher ideal and to the general des- 
tinies of mankind is indicated. The 
idea of an overruling Providence 
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guiding by its secret springs this 
restless movement to its glorious 
ends, and at times striking like a 
finger from the clouds, into the cal- 
culated machinery of human af- 
fairs, is perpetually suggested. This 
indeed is the secret of the peculiar 
charm with which, apart from the 
mere liveliness and truth of the por- 
traiture, or the rapid interest of the 
plot, the historical plays of Shak-. 
speare areinvested, and which distin - 
guishes them so remarkably from the 
dramatized chronicles of a Dumas, a 
Merimee, or a Vitet. In the latter, 
the ideas of a providence or a fu- 
ture state, of the terrors of con- 
science, the punishment of evil even 
on this earth, and the consolations 
which religion imparts under the 
heaviest weight of suffering, are 
never for an instant hinted at. 
Chance seems to preside over.a wel- 
tering chaos of blood and crime. The 
lots of good and evil appear 


to be drawn indiscriminately by 
virtue and vice, and the person- 
ages pass from this world to the next 
like Scott's dying desperado cava- 
lier, hoping nothing, believing no- 
thing, and fearing nothing. In Shak- 


speare, on the contrary, though his 
morality is never formal or abstruse, 
the thought of this higher agency is 
ever and anon brought before us; a 
spirit of calm celestial reflection 
steals in like a still small voice, 
amidst the most troubled and har- 
rowing scenes of human passions, 
selfishness and crime; in the barest 
and most blighting aspects of exist- 
ence which are presented to our 
view, we are mysteriously reminded 
of another, and the shadow of the 
Infinite and the Eternal is seen 
brooding above the finite and the 
quickly fading, even as this earth 
is over-canopied by the boundless 
azure of the sky. 

“Shakspeare’s historical plays from 
English history,” says Schlegel, “ are 
as it were an historical heroic poem 
in the dramatic form, of which the 
separate plays constitute the rhap- 
sodies. The principal features of the 
events represented are exhibited 
with such fidelity,—their causes, and 
even their secret springs, are placed 
in such a clear light, that we may 
attain from them a knowledge of 
history in all its truth, while the 
living picture makes an impression 
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on the imagination which can never 
be effaced. But this series of dramas 
is intended as the vehicle of much 
higher and more general instruction. 
It affords examples of the politi- 
cal course of the world applicable 
to all times. This mirror of kings 
should be the manual of young 
princes ; they may learn from it the 
inward dignity of their hereditary 
vocation, but they will also learn the 
difficulties of their situation, the 
dangers of usurpation, the inevitable 
fall of tyranny, which buries itself 
under its attempts to obtain a firmer 
foundation ; lastly, the ruinous con- 
sequences of the weaknesses, errors, 
and crimes of kings for whole nations 
and many coming generations. Eight 
of these plays, from Richard II. to 
Richard III, are linked together in 
an uninterrupted succession, and 
embrace a most eventful period of 
nearly a century of English history. 
The events portrayed in them not 
only follow each other, but they are 
linked together in the closest and 
most exact manner: the circle of 
revolts, factions, civil and foreign 
wars which began with the deposi- 
tion of Richard IL, first ends with 
the accession of Henry VII. to the 
throne. The negligent government 
of the first of these monarchs, and 
his injudicious conduct towards his 
own relations, drew upon him the 
rebellion of Bolingbroke. His de- 
thronement was, however, altogether 
unjust, and in no case could Boling- 
broke be considered the true heir of 
the crown. This shrewd founder of 
the House of Lancaster never epjoy- 
ed, as Henry IV., the fruits of bis 
usurpation in peace; his turbulent 
barons, the same who aided him in 
ascending the throne, never after- 
wards allowed him a moment’s re- 
pose. On the other hand, he was 
jealous of the brilliant qualities of 
his son, and this distrust, more than 
any real inclination, induced the 
Prince to give himself up to disso- 
lute society, that he might avuid 
every appearance of ambition. 
These two circumstances form the 
subject of the two divisions of Henry 
1V.; the enterprises of the discon- 
tented in the serious, and the wild 
youthful frolics of the heir apparent 
in the comic scenes. When this 
warlike Prince ascended the throne, 
under the name of Henry V., he was 
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determined to assert his ambiguous 
title ; he considered foreign conquest 
as the best means of guarding against 
internal disturbances, and this gave 
rise to the glorious but ruinous war 
with France, which Shakspeare has 
celebrated in Henry V. The early 
death of this king, the long minority 
of Henry VI., and his continual mi- 
nority in the art of government, 
brought the greatest misfortunes on 
England. The dissensions among 
the regents, and the wretched admi- 
nistration which was the conse- 
quence, occasioned the loss of the 
French crown; this brought for- 
ward a bold candidate for the crown, 
whose title was indisputable, if 
the prescription of three govern- 
ments is not to be assumed as con- 
ferring validity on an usurpation. 
Such was the origin of the wars be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, which desolated the kingdom 
for a number of years, and ended 
with the triumph of the House of 
York. All this Shakspeare has re- 
presented in the three parts of Henry 
VI. Edward IV. shortened his life 


by excesses, and did not long enjoy 


the throne purchased at the expense 
of so many cruelties. His brother 
Richard, who had a great share in 
the elevation of the House of York, 
was not contented with the regency, 
and his ambition paved a way for 
him to the throne by treachery and 
violence, but his gloomy tyranny 
made him the object of the people’s 
hatred, and at length drewupon him 
the destruction which he merited. 
He was conquered by a descendant 
of the Royal House, who was un- 
stained by the civil wars; and what 
seemed defective in his title was 
atoned for by the merit of freeing 
his country from a monster. With 
the accession of Henry VII. to the 
throne, a new epoch of English his- 
tory begins; the curse seems at 
length to be at an end, and the scenes 
of usurpations, revolts, and civil 
wars, all occasioned by the levity 
‘with which Richard II. sported away 
the crown, to be brought to a ter- 
mination.” 

“ The two other historical plays, 
taken from the English history, 
are chronologically separated from 
this series. King John reigned 
nearly two centuries before Richard 
IL; and between Richard IIL and 
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Henry VIII. comes the long reign of 
Henry VII., which Shakspeare justly 
passed over as susceptible of no 
However, theee 
two plays may in some measure be 
considered as the prologue and the 
a to the other eight. In 

ing John all the political and na- 
tional motions which play so greata 
part in the following pieces, are 
already indicated; wars and treaties 
with France, a usurpation, and the 
tyrannical actions which it draws 
after it; the influence of the clergy, 
the factions of the nobles. Henry 
VILL. again shows us the transition 
to another age; the policy of mo- 
dern Europe, a refined court life 
under a voluptuous monarch, the 
dangerous situation of favourites, 
who are themselves precipitated af- 
ter they have assisted in effecting the 
fall of others; in a word, despotism 
under milder forms, but not less 
unjust and cruel. By the prophe- 
cies on the birth of Elizabeth, Shak- 
speare has in some degree brought 
his great poem on the English his- 
tory down to his own time, at least 
as far as such recent events could be 
yet handled with security. With this 
view, probably, he composed the 
two plays of King John and Henry 
VIII. at a later period, as an addi- 
tion to the others.” 


The first of the series of dramas, 
the connexion of which is thus traced 
by Schlegel, is King John. It is diffi- 
cult at first sight to see by what in- 
terest Shakspeare was attracted to 
this period of English history, or 
what dramatic idea he could hope 
to evolve from the mass of confused, 
indecisive, and often degrading 
events which occur in the reign of 
Jobn. We are at first inclined to 
wonder, with all the romantic in- 
terest which now attaches to the 
Crusades, that the more brilliant 
and spirit-stirring days and reckless 
gallantry of Coeur de Lion, should 
not rather have attracted his atten- 
tion. But the reign of Richard 
and his personal character probably 
appeared to him to have exercised 
too little influence on the destinies 
of England to form a fit introduction 
to his dramatic chronicles. Rich- 
ard had passed away with the rapid- 
ity of a meteor; his short. career, 
chiefly spent on the plains of Pales- 
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tine or in the dungeons of Austria, 
seemed but like an episode in Eng- 
lish history; he had left no traces 
of his existence in the policy of Eng- 
land. But the reign of John was 
marked by traits of a more striking 
and distinct, though painful cha- 
racter. Outward pomp combined 
with inward meanness; magnificent 
pretensions with paltry perform- 
ance ; bigh-sounding phrases of vir- 
tue and disinterestedness used as the 
cloak to utter hollow-hearted selfish- 
ness in conduct—these had been the 
distinguishing features of the policy 
of the time; the chief materials of 
the “state comedy” of the thirteenth 
century. And of these qualities, the 
weak, mean, treacherous, and gloomy 
John was a most striking and im- 
pressive representative. He is the 
pattern of his age in its worst form. 
Whatever vices of selfishness, or 
cruelty, or meanness stain the cha- 
racters of the Philips, Pandulfs, and 
Austrias, by whemte is surrounded, 
appear in him in deeper and darker 
shade. Shakspeare represents him 
as a coward at heart, amidst all his 
affectation of courage and warlike 
dignity: insolent and overbearing 
in prosperity—in adversity, grovel- 
ling and abject; restrained by no 
principle, on the one hand—but, on 
the other, guided by no judgment ; 
so that while he plunges into crime 
he reaps not the fruit of his villany, 
and is at once an object of dislike 
and contempt. Conscious of his 
doubtful claims to the throne, he is 
not supported by the inward con- 
sciousness of native majesty. He 
feels that on the love and loyalty of 
his subjects he can have no claim— 
that crime, artifice, or mean submis- 
sion, alone can preserve him on that 
elevation which he has attained. He 
is ready to stoop to any equivocation 
which will serve his turn. He would 
lay England at the feet of Innocent, 
could he but borrow the thunders 
of the Vatican to aid him against 
his own turbulent and high-spirited 
nobles. He would sacrifice his help- 
less nephew—he would extinguish 
his young and innocent life—deli- 
berately, without passion—simply 
beeause he is the object of his fears. 
The very thought that he has secured 
the consent of his creature te the 
murder, rejoices his gloomy heart. 
“* Enough! 1 could be. merry now ; 
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Hubert, I love thee.” He breaks 
his fearful purpose in hints and 
glances only—he has not the cou- 
rage to speak out the crime ‘he me- 
ditates—he speaks in monosyllables, 
as if shuddering at the sounds he 
uttered— 

* King J. Death. 

Hubert. My Lord? 

King J. A grave. 

Hubert. He shall not live.’ 
Remorse is a feeling to which, 
while all goes on well with him, his 
bosom is a stranger; but he can 
“repent” the instant he finds that 
Arthur’s death has roused the indig- 
nation of Salisbury and Pembroke, 
and begins to deal in moral reflec- 
tions on the instability of power 
based in blood. How admirably are 
the cause and the effect associated 
by Shakspeare in these lines— 

“ They burn in indignation. I repent ; 
There is no sure foundation set in blood— 
No certain life achieved by others’ death !” 


With his characteristic meanness, 
he endeavours to justify himself 
even to his associate, by the apolo- 
gy that he had not in express terms 
required the murder; and with the 
miserable self-delusion of guilt, he 
consoles himself with the thought, 
that had Hubert “ but shook his~ 
head, or made a pause, or turned 
an eye of doubt upon his face,” the 
bloody deed would have been un- 
done. Every one must feel that the 
catastrophe, which Shakspeare has 
borrowed from the old play, and 
which represented John’s death as 
occasioned by peison administered 
by a fanatical friar, is almost the 
only fit tragic termination for the 
career of this cold-hearted and cruel 
tyrant. A Macbeth er Richard may 
fall in honourable battle; for their 
courage, or intellectual power, re- 
deem them from contempt—the me- 
mory of their early virtues, or great 
qualities, survives amidst their ca- 
reer of crime—and we willingly see 
their last appearance on the stage of 
existence undisturbed by the debas- 
ing effect of physical pain, and even 
gilded by a ray of dignity and resolu- 
tion. But the death of a John could 
be redeemed by no such admixture 
of elevating feeling. He mustdie as 
he had lived—meanly, miserably ; 
with his intellectual energies sunk 
and prostrated under the tortures of 
his body— 4 
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* There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust ; 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment—and against this fire 
Do I shrink up.” 


When Romeo drinks the poison, 
death follows, as if he dropt asleep 
ere we have time to think of its 
effects— 


** O true apothecary, 
Thy drugs are quick—thus with a kiss 
I die.” 

When Hamlet is wounded by the 
poisoned rapier there is no display 
of his bodily suffer:ngs. 

** The potent poison quite o’ercrows his 
spirit ;” 
but he dies seemingly without pain, 
administering consolation and re- 
proof to Horatio, — occupied with 
the thoughts of his country, giving 
his dying voice for Fortinbras; 
“and flights of angels sing him to 


his rest.” It is reserved for John, in 


the agony of his fever, to call on the 
winter to come “ and thrust his icy 
fingers in his maw,” or his kingdom’s 
rivers “ to take their course through 
his burnt bosom,” to feel a “ hell 
within him,” where the poison 

** Ts as a fiend confin’d to tyrannize rm 
On unreprievable condemned blood.”’ 


A ghastly picture, and yet with that 
art and moderation which is so 
conspicuous in the scenes of Shak- 
speare, and so seldom to be found 
in those of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster, or Ford, the horrors of 
the scene are relieved by a multi- 
tude of little touches and images 
which mitigate the physical horrors 
of the scene. The death of the King 
takes place in the open air, in the 
sheltered orchard of Swinstead 
Abbey. We seem to feel that “ the 
breeze of heaven fresh blowing” 
must “ comfort him with cold.’ We 
are reminded by Prince Henry, that 
* death having preyed upon the out- 
ward parts, leaves them insensible; ” 
that his siege is now chiefly against 
the mind. Ere the dying monarch 
is brought in, Pembroke observes, 
‘** He is more patient—even now he 
sung!” 


‘* Prince Henry, Tis strange that death 
should sing. — 

1 am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 

Who chants a doleful hymn to his own 
death ; ; 
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And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest.” 
Other things also are introduced, 
obviously with the view of leaving 
on the mind that degree of tragic 
consolation which Shakspeare never 
loses sight of. 

Tidings of peace for England have 
been breathed into the ear of the 
dying King. The Dauphin and his 
power are about to return for France, 
and we are left at the close to share 
the hope of Salisbury, that the reign 
of Henry is to repair the evils of that 
of John, and set a form of order and 
tranquillity on that constitution 
which his father had left “so indigest 
and rude.” 

Te bring cut with all the force of 
contrast the hollowness, duplicity, 
and selfishness of John’s character, 
Shakspeare has—in this instance 
alone—prominently brought forward 
a boy as one of the chief personages 
of the drama; for, by the innocence, 
artlessness, and affection of Arthur, 
all the opposite qualities of his 
gloomy uncle, and of the policy 
of the time, are presented in more 
remarkable relief. Indeed, the cha- 
racter of Arthur is not only unique 


in Shakspeare, but, we may venture 


to add, in dramatic literature. No- 
thing is indeed more common—not 
in Shakspeare certainly—but in 
some of his contemporaries, and not 
a few of his successors in more mo- 
dern times, than the introduction 
upon the stage of ingenious youths 
and maidens; children in years, but 
men and women in sentiment and 
expression, who alternately astonish 
us with precocious displays of reso- 
lution, generosity, and resignation, 
or seek to captivate our feelings by 
an affectation of more than childish 
simplicity. The charm of Arthur's 
character lies in his perfectly uncon- 
scious childishness; he fascinates us 
from his very entrance upon the 
scene, but it is by his helplessness— 
his inability to comprehend the mo- 
tives and the conduct of the per- 
sonages by whom he is surrounded 
—by the shrinking and retiring part 
which he takes—so long as there are 
others on whom he feels that he 
can rely. He appears like a ten- 
der flower, which might have ex- 
panded into bloom and beauty under 
the fostering care of a fostering 
hand ; but which, torn frem its place 
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of shelter, and exposed to the storms 
of life, must soon droop, and wither, 
and die. We see how willingly he 
would be back in the haunts of his 
childhood in Bretagne, with his boy- 
ish companions, his sports, his exer- 
cises, his studies—how wearily all the 
stir and tumult around him, and the 
sight of those kings, queens, legates, 
and warriors, who quarrel and draw 
the sword for or against him, press 
upon his spirit. Above all, he shrinks 
from witnessing the angry features 
and inflamed language of the mother 
whom he loves so tenderly, and 
whom, till now, he has seen only ia 
moods as gentle as his own. He is 
so unused to these scenes of passion 
and vehemence, particularly from 
her, that he looks upon the whole 
with a feeling of instinctive terror. 
What are the secret objects and 
views of the contending parties he 
understands but imperfectly ; but he 
sees thata long,and probably a bloody 
war, on his account, is in prepara- 
tion—he feels at this moment aweary 
of the world, even on its threshold 
—and the wish to be at rest, and re- 
moved from all the sorrows which 
he sees in sad perspective, is visible 
even in the first words he speaks— 


‘“* Good my mother peace ! 
I would that I were laid low in my grave-= 
1 am not worth this coil that’s made about 
me.” 


But sadness is not natural to child- 


hood. ‘This is but a momentary 
cloud of sorrow—the elasticity of 
his spirit revives again ; even in the 
| seme of Northampton it has not 
orsaken him—* were he but out of 
prison, and kept sheep, he would be 
merry as the day is long.” There is 
no sullenness or selfishness in his 
sorrow—in his hours of imprison- 
ment he has found time to confer 
many an act of kindness upon his 
stern gaoler; he has nursed him in 
his sickness—the poor boy has been 
lavishing on others that sympathy 
and tenderness which he so much 
required for himself. The scene 
with Hubert, where he pleads to 
have his eyes preserved, and van- 
quishes the resolve of the stern 
warrior, notwithstanding his oath, by 
the pathos and childish innocence of 
his appeals, is, as all the world have 
felt, superlatively masterly. Nothing, 
indeed, but the magical beauty and 
tenderness of the speeches of Arthur 
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could render tolerable the horrors of 
the situation—which, in the some- 
what similar case of Glo’ster, in 
King Lear, is felt to overpass the le- 
gitimate boundaries of tragic emo- 
tion; but while we listen to his 
gentle pleadings, Hubert and his 
fierce attendants, the cord and the 
hideous irons, disappear—we feel 
an inward persuasion that the crue} 
deed will not —cannot be done. 
What human bosom, indeed, could 
resist an appeal such as this ?— 


** Have you the heart ? When your head did 
but ache, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows— 

(The best I had, a princess wrought it me, } 

And [ did never ask if you again : 

And with my hand at midnight held your 
head ; 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheered up the heavy time, 

Saying, What lack you ? and, Where lies your 
grief ? 

Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 

Many a poor man’s son would have lain still, 

And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love, 

And cal] it cunning : Do, and if you will: 

If Heaven be pleased that you must use me 
ill, 

Why, then you must.— Will you put out mine 
eyes ? 

Those eyes, that never did, nor never shall, 

So much as frown on you?” 


While we listen to these heart- 
breaking words, we feel assured 
that Hubert—sworn as he is to do 
the deed—must relent. We see that 
with every fresh appeal his-purpose 
is moreand more shaken; that he is 
vainly endeavouring to varnish over 
his feelings with an appearance of 
harshness, and long before he utters 
the words, we anticipate the confes- 
sion, 

* T will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes.” 


The peculiar design of Shakspeare- 
in the play of King John, to illustrate: 
and expose the hollowness, preten- 
sion, hypocrisy, and conventional: 
dignity of the time, appears most: 
distinctly in the singular character 
of Falconbridge, on which much 
care has been bestowed, and which 
was obviously a favourite with the 
author. Falconbridge, himself an 
adventurer, whose principles sat 
most loosely about him, and who is 
perfectly ready to catch and imitate 
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thetone and spirit of those with whom 
he mingles, has yet the fullest per- 
ception of the ridiculous; he cannot 
disguise from himself—nor occa- 
sionally from others—the comic, the 
contemptible impression which this 
mock heroic pageant makes upen 
his mind. He plays the part of a 
chorus in the piece; he delights to 
strip those “illustrious personages” 
of their diadems and reyal mantles, 
and to hang a calf’s-skin on their re- 
creant limbs. He translates their 
ompous and high-sounding phrases 
nto the vulgar tongue—into their 
true, selfish, and ignoble meaning. 
. He laughs in his heart at the whole 
scene; he despises the actors in it; 
he can even be moved to strong 
feeling and energy by such an event 
as the death of Arthur; but he sees 
no reason, on the whole, why he 
should not imitate others, and belong 
rather to the class of the deceivers 
than the deceived. If the world 
around him be out of joint, he feels 
no inward call to set it right. 
** And why rail I on this commodity, 
But for because he hath not wooed me yet : 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would salute my palm : 
But for my hand, as unattempted yet, 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 
Well,—whiles I am a beggar I will rail, 
And say there is no sin but to be rich— 
And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 
To say,—there is no vice but beggary : 
Since kings break faith upon commodity, 
Gain, be my lord !—for I will worship thee !”” 


The striking and masterly character 
of Constance is dismissed by Schle- 
gel with the single remark, that 
“ her maternal despair on the impri- 
sonment of her son is of the highest 
beauty.” So it is; but the charac- 
ter deserved a more detailed and 
discriminating analysis, and it should 
not have wanted it, if we could have 
-hoped to add any thing to the re- 


marks which have’ already been - 


made upon the subject by Mrs 
Jameson. 


The play of Richard II. stands 
like a porch before the more magni- 
ficent edifice of the Two Parts of 
Henry IV. Its perusal is absolutely 
necessary to enable the reader to 
comprehend the position of events 
at the opening of the latter, and to 
ive the key to the character of Bo- 
ingbroke. “ In Richardthe Second,” 
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says Schlegel, “ Shakspeare exhibits 
to us a noble kingly nature, at first 
obscured by levity and the errors of 
an unbridled youth, and afterwards 
purified by misfortune, and rendered 
more highly and splendidly illus- 


trious. When he has lost the love 
and reverence of his subjects, and 
is on the point of losing also his 
throne, he then feels with painful 
inspiration the elevated vocation of 
the kingly dignity and its preroga- 
tives over personal meritand change- 
able institutions. When the earthly 
crown has fallen from off his head, 
he first appears as a king whose in- 
nate nobility no humiliation can an- 
nihilate. This is felt by a poor 
groom. He is shocked that his mas- 
ter’s favourite horse should have 
carried the proud Bolingbroke at 
his coronation—he visits the captive 
king in his prison, and shames the 
desertion of the great. The political 
history of the deposition is repre- 
sented with extraordinary know- 
ledge of the world;—the ebb of 
fortune on the one hand, and the 
swelling tide on the other, which 
carries every thing along with it. 
While Bolingbroke acts as a king, 
and his attendants behave towards 
him as if he really were so, he still 
continues to give out that he comes 
with an armed band merely to de- 
mand the restoration of his birth- 
right and the removal of abuses. 
The usurpation has been long com- 
pleted before the word is pro- 
nounced, and the thing publicly 
avowed.” Nothing can be more 
just than Schlegel’s remark on the 
skill and knowledge of the world 
displayed in depicting the march of 
the political events in this play, but 
in his estimate of Richard’s charac- 
ter itis impossible to concur. Of 
the noble kingly nature which he 
supposes Richard to have possessed, 
which is only obscured by levity 
and the disorders of youth, and 
which reappears in its former lustre 
when his character has been puri- 
fied by misfortune, this play affords 
no traces, though Shakspeare, by 
commencing his play within two 
years of Richard’s deposition, and 
sinking twenty of violence, rapacity, 
and tyranny, has given his hero every 
advantage which he could dramati- 
cally possess. We see in him, in the 
outset, a mixture of levity and cold 
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selfishness — boundless vanity and 


presumption in success, with instant 


and total despondency in misfortune. 
His is one of those natures on which 
no feelings can be lasting; all im- 
pressions glide off from him as 
from a hard and polished surface. 
He might be described in the lines 
which Wallenstein addresses to lilo 
when he learns the flight of Isolani: 


‘* In swiftly fading characters are writ 

The forms of life upon the glassy brow ; 
Nought sinks into the bosom’s silent depth ; 
And though a giddy spirit wake the blood, 
No soul exists to warm the frame within.” 


He is the companion of low flat- 
terers, like Bushy, Bagot, Green, 
and the treacherous Aumerle. We 
see him cold and unmoved by the 
noble appeal of Norfolk at the tour- 
nament, and, careless as to the in- 
vestigation of truth and right, arbi- 
trarily banishing both him and his 
antagonist Bolingbroke. We listen 
to his heartless speech when York 
communicates to him the death of 
his uncle, “ Old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster ’’—a noble mo- 
del of chivalrous truth standiag there, 
as Schlegel says, like a pillar of the 
olden time which he has outlived. 


‘* The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth he : 
His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be : 
So much for that.” 

How strongly are the weaknesses 
of his character brought out in the 
scene on the coast of Wales, when 
he learns from successive messen- 
gers the progress of Bolingbroke’s 
rebellion! his overweening confi- 
dence in himself and in the influ- 
ence of his royal name in the outset, 
and his pusillanimity the instant he 
learns from Salisbury that the Welsh 
had fled to his rival! He, who but 
the moment before had been com- 
paring himself with the sun, “ darting 
his light through every guilty hole,” 
and making the traitor Boliogbroke 
— at es is ia the next 
plunged into the deepest despair, 
and casap to resign Sivanews sien 
he hears that some thousands of his 
jiegemen had fallen off. Even bis 
subsequent resignation has no true 
and consistent dignity. He is no mar- 
tyr purified by suffering ; for we feel 
at least doubtful whether, had for- 
tune eventually favoured him, he 
would not have been as thought- 
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less, heartless, and presumptuous as 
before. He is ever relapsing into 
passionate burste, regrets, and ex- 
postulations, and earcasms — most 
true to nature, we grant, but cer- 
tainly by no means consistent with 
that “innate nobility” for which 
Schlegel gives him credit in misfor- 
tune. 


The whole interest in the play 
centres in Richard himself and his 
rival, for the other characters are 
but slightly traced—even Gaunt, 
though a fine outline, is but a sketch. 
In this respect the play presents a 
remarkable contrast to those to which 
it forms the introduction; for the 
two Parts of Henry 1V. contain the 
most complete and varied picture- 

allery of character which is to be 
found in Shakspeare: Henry him- 
self, the Prince, his rival ote ok 
Glendower, Falstaff, Bardolph, Pis- 
tol, Poins, Shallow, Silence, Mrs 
Quickly—each laboured with as 
much care, and marked with as dis- 
tinctive traits, as if the chief interest 
of the piece had been dependent on 
that individual alone. 

The outlines of Bolingbroke’s cha- 
racter had been indicated in Richard 
If. He is the personification of world- 
ly prudence; bold where it is ne- 
cessary, but never beyond what is 
necessary ; sagacious, cold-hearted, 
cautious, and moderate, with little 
in him to love—much to respect— 
something to fear— nothing absolute- 
ly to hate. Though the death of Rich- 
ard bas removed the immediate object 
of his fears, he feels that the very 
principle on which his authorityrests 
may be turned against him. He has 
himself violated the sanctity of right. 
What security can he have that 
others will regard it? Already he 
begins to feel how uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown, when 
force alone has placed it on his brow, 
or can preserve it there. Already, 
in the thoughtless and dissolute con- 
duct of his son, he begins to feel the 
punishmentof his own political delin- 
quency, and that Heaven, “ out of 
his bleod hath bred revengement 
and a scoutge for him.” A monarch, 
confident in his title, might have 
tried the influence of mildness, 
frankness, simplicity of demeanour, 
but Henry sees that his security 
lies only in maintaining, in all their 
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extent, the reserve, the pomp, and 


the severity of royalty. Nothing in 
the conduct of his son grieves or 
alarms him more than the levity with 
which he throws aside the conven- 
tional dignity of his rank. This is 
the main topic on which he insists, 
in the masterly interview with his 
son in the presence chamber. He 
feels that, in his own case, his rise 
has been mainly owing to the very 
opposite line of conduct; and his 
admonitions to his son are founded, 
not on general topiés of morality, 
but on considerations drawn from his 
own successful example, the down- 
fall of a and the similar 
fate which he anticipates for his 
reckless heir. 


‘** Had I so lavish of my presence been, 

So common-hackney’d in the eyes of mea, 

So stale and cheap to vulgar company ; 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession ; 

And left me in reputeless banishment. 

By being seldom seen, I could not stir, 

But, like a comet, I was wondered at: 

That men would tell their children, this is 
he; 

Others would say, Where—where is Bo- 
lingbroke ? 

And then I stole ail courtesy from heaven, 

And dressed myself in such humility, 

That I did pluck allegiance from men's 
hearts, 

Loud shouts and 
mouths, 

Even in the presence of the crowned king. 

Thus did Ikeep my-person fresh, and new ; 

My presence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er seen, but wondered at; and so my 
state, 

Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a, feast, 

And won, by rareness, such solemnity. 

The skipping king, he ambled up and down 

With shallow jesters, and rash bavin wits, 

-Soon kindled, and soon burnt: carded his 
state ; 

-Mingled his royalty with capering fools ; 

‘Had his great name profaned with their 
scorns ; 

Grew a companion to the common streets ; 

Enfeoff’d himself to popularity : 

So, when he had occasion to be seen, 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 

Heard, not regarded * * * * 

And in that very line, Harry, stand’st thou ; 

For thou hast lost thy princely privilege, 

With vile participation ; not an eye 

But is aeweary of thy common sight, 

Save mine, which hath desired to see thee 


salutations from their 
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Which now doth—ihat I would not have / 


Make blind itself with foolish tenderness.” 

Henry had attained greatness by 
acting a part, and by the same arts 
he feels he must maintain it. Rest- ~ 
less, disappointed, and apprehensive 
of the future, he seems anxious to 
bring matters to a point. He rather 
urges on than seeks to check in the 
outset the rebellion of Northumber- 
land; for he knows the characters 
with whom he has to deal, and hisown 
superiority ; he is assured that, from 
such antagonists, so rash, so way- 
ward, and so divided, he has no seri- 
ous danger to fear—and he looks 
upon their insurrection as a storm 
by which the atmosphere is to be 
cleared, and after which he can 
breathe more freely. The drama- 
tic idea which the whole serious 
part of the play embodies, is that of 
the contrast between the outward 
prosperity of Henry's life, as he 
stands befure the world, placed, 
apparently, on the summit of his 
ambition—a powerful monarch, the 
founder of a new race of kings, 
triumphant over his enemies—and 
the deep, secret, internal suffering 
and restlessness under which he 
truly labours. To the world his 
position appears an enviable one, 
and he would wish it to appear so. 
But within all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit. 

It is our perception of this secret 
grief—this drop which embiiters 
the whole cup of prosperity, which, 
notwithstanding the culdness and 
distrust with which we at first 
regard his character, softens our 
hearts towards Henry, and en- 
lists at last our sympathies on his 
side. Usurper as he is, he is also a 
father ; and in this, the nicest point, 
the one where he is most accessible 
to feeling, he has been made to feel 
deeply. We perceive at once with 
what contempt and dislike he would 
have regarded a character like that 
of the prince, had he been any other 
than his son. He finds him appa- 
rently, in all points, the antipodes to 
himeelf; rash and unthinking, when 
he himself was cautious; dissolute 
and riotous, when he had been tem- 
perate and calm; courting the very 
society which he had most carefully 
avoided; degrading the name and 
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rank which it had been his constant 
study to surround with all associa- 
tions of grandeur and awe. He sees 
the edifice of state policy which he 
had himself built up with such la- 
bour, and which he had hoped to 
see cemented and strengthened by 
the hand of his son, threatening to 
crumble again into the dust, if not 
to be more speedily dashed asunder 
by him who should have been its 
prop and bulwark. 
‘* Therefore his grief 

Stretches itself beyond the hour of death. 
The blood weeps from his heart when he 

doth shape 
In forms imaginary the unguided days 
And rotten times England should look upon, 
When he is sleeping with his ancestors.”’ 


These gloomy reflections are 
deepened by the comparison which 
is foreed upon him, between the 
wild excesses of his own “ un- 
thrifty son” and the youthful pro- 
mise of the heir of Northumberland 
—that Percy who, but eight years 
before, had been “ the man nearest 
his soul,” but who is now leagued 
against him with Douglas and Glen- 
dower, and labouring to push him 
from that throne to which he had 
helped to raise him. 


**O that it could be proved 

That some night-tripping fairy had ex- 
changed, 

In cradle-clothes, our children where they 


lay, 

And called mine Percy, his Plantagenet ;— 
Then would I have his Harry and he 
mine !”’ 

This is the consideration which, 
more than any other, rankles in his 
heart. The high character, the war- 
like accomplishments, and universal 
popularity of young Percy, are the 
themes by which, in the interview 
in the third act, after pointing out 
and illustrating, by the contrast of 
Richard and himself, the dangers of 
the course which the Prince was 
pursuing, he chiefly seeks to rouse 
his own seemingly degenerate heir to 
asense of his degradation and his 
duty. For all these traits, which so 
finely humanize’ the character of 
Henry IV., and redeem it from 
its more political hardness, Shak- 
speare obtained scarcely a hint from 
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mere or from the old play, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Famous Victories of 
Henry V.,” which is known to have 
furnished him with the outline, and 
with some few lines of the two parts 
of Henry 1V. Any one who wishes 
to see with what inimitable supe- 
riority a mind like that of Shak- 
speare can treat an jncident which 
he adopts from the chronicle, and 
from his anonymous predecessor, 
has only to compare the admirable 
interview in the third act of the 
first part of Henry 1V.,* between 
the King and his son, with the cor- 
responding passages in Hollingshed 
and the old play. The King’s part 
in the dialogue, in particular, is 
inimitably sustained; his gradual 
transition from the censure of his 
son’s conduct, to a contrast of it 
with his own when young, and of 
the policy by which he had raised 
himself and the house of Planta- 
genet to greatness; his contempt 
fur the conduct of Richard, as 
owing his ruin to the very same 
thoughtless abasement of the royal 
dignity in which Prince Henry 
indulges; the eulogy on Percy, 
by which, if by any thing, be hopes 
to awaken the dormant seeds of 
shame and good feelivg in the heart 
of his son, and to rouse him to the 
necessity of manly aud honourable 
exertion, and that burst of natural 
tears in which it ends, are given 
with equal grace, pathos, propriety, 
and characteristic truth. 

We pass, however, from the fa- 
ther to the son—a character which 
Shakspeare has obviously portray- 
ed in the spirit of love, and has 
graced, amidst all its wild extrava- 
gances, with a thousand amiable and 
redeeming features. Whence arose 
this obvious leaning towards this 
“ rascalliest sweet young prince” — 
this evident fellow-feeling with him, 
who plays off practical mystifica- 
tions upon waiters, and “ robs me 
his father’s exchequer upon Gad’s 
Hill?” Might not all this have some 
connexion with his own youthful 
peccadilloes—his moonlight deer- 
stealing excursions at Charlecote— 
and all those mad frolics by which, 
long ere he had thought of inditing 
dramas, he had made Warwickshire 





* Scene ii, Act 3, 
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too hot to hold him? In painting 
this wild early career of Prince Hal, 
afterwards matured into so brilliant 
and glorious*a manhood, was not 
the poet, in some sense, pleading 
his own apology, and proving, by 
a parallel instance, how often in the 
seemingly dissolute and careless 


youth might lie dormant the seeds of. 


the great and accomplished man ? 

Be that as it may, it is certain that 
no character has been arrayed by 
Shakspeare in more attractive, and 
almost dangerously fascinating, co- 
lours. He has endowed him, amidst 
his errors, with every attractive and 
amiable quality—with wit, intelli- 
gence, generosity, modesty, and cou- 
rage. He has been anxious, from the 
first, to make the reader distinctly 
aware of the great qualities which 
lie hid under the garb of levity, 
and to prepare us for their ulti- 
mate developement; for, even in 
the second scene of the first act 
of the First Part, no sooner have 
Falstaff and his companion Puvius 
disappeared—after an encounter 
of tongues, in which the wit is 
nearly equalled by the profanity, and 
after the project of stripping Fal- 
staff and his companions of their 
ill-gotten gains, has been adjust- 
ed between the Prince and Poins— 
than he vindigates his present asso- 
ciation in the weil-known and beau- 
tiful lines 


*¢ T know ygt all, aud will a while uphold 
The unyok¢d humours of your idleness : 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours, that did seem to strangle him.” 


The Prince was indeed entitled to 
say that he knew his companions 
well—for no one more thoroughly 
appreciated their real worthlessness 
—including that of their master- 
spirit Falstaff himself. But the 
confession would have been more 
true and complete if he had added 
that he upheld “ the unyoked hu- 
mours of their idleness” from the 
real gratification which their s8o- 
ciety afforded. His heart, indeed, 
has not been contaminated, nor his 
high feeling of honour impaired 
(though the falsehood to which he 
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resorts in the scene with the Sheriff 
appears somewhat suspicious), but 
he has a natural tarn for dissipa- 
tion,. provided only it be redeemed 
and elevated by wit and humour. 
He turns with real pleasure from 
the stiffness and formality of his 
father’s court, where men are mea- 
sured by the artificial and extrin- 
sic advantages of wealth and rank, 
to the freedom of the Boar's-head, 
where they are estimated at their 
true value. He willingly leaves 
his place at the council- board to his 
brother of Lancaster, for there he 
can play but a secondary part while 
his father lives, to enjoy the supre- 
macy to which his wit not less than 
his rank entitle him, ia the revels of 
Eastcheap. He loves to study men 
in all situations, high and low; and, 
in truth, is rather inclined to the be- 
lief that man is a more agreeable 
object of study in the latter situation 
than the former. It is his pride to 
be master “ of al] humours that have 
shown themselves humours since 
the old days of goodman Adam.” 
And in this investigation he is; 
for the time, sufficiently engrossed 
to forget all matters of higher mo- 
ment. It is sufficiently obvious, 
from the spirit with which he not 
only enters into those scenes of low 
life, but occasionally organizes them, 
that whatever higher capacities he 
may feel within him, he cares not 
how long they lie dormant while 
Falstaff’s exhaustless wit is there 
to grace these follies with an in- 
tellectual character. Nay, so easily 
is he disposed to be pleased, that 
even Bardolph, Poins, or Francis, 
will serve his turn: Bardolph’s 
nose had evidently been so Jong a 
mine of wit both to Falstaff and the 
Prince, that the Prince might have a 
pride in showiog that the vein was 
even yet not wrought out; and that 
in the hands of a man of talent, it 
might still be turned tosome account. 
But the delight which he receives 
frum the dilemma in which he places 
the fvolish Francis, with his single 
parrot-note of “ anon, anon, sic!” 
and the account of his sworn bro- 
therhood with the Drawers; in which 
he truly says, that he sounded the 
very base string of humility, evince a 
stil] less critical taste. Laughter, 
no matter how caused, seems to him 
to be the end of life. 
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“But the scene with his father,” 
says Horn, “ plainly evinces how lit- 
tle the better feelings of his heart 
had suffered by this unworthy asso- 
ciation. That scene, we must recol- 
lect, had been already parodied by 
anticipation by Falstaff; and how 
natural, how pardonable would it 
have been, if a smile at the recollec- 
tion of the lecture of the night had 
mingled with the morning’s audience. 
Must he not have perceived, as 
clearly as we, the hollowness and 
inconsequence of two-thirds of his 
father’s reproaches? As a stranger 
he might, butnotasason. Theob- 
ject of the reproof is in truth more 
in the right than he who administers 
it: but it is a father who dves so, 
and against him the son can avail 
himself of no other weapons but pa- 
tience and love. He admits the just- 
ice of the reproach—he asks: only 
forgiveness. 


* I shall hereafter, my most gracious Lord, 
Be more myself.’ 


“ With what a noble fire of enthu- 
siasm does he appear inflamed, when 
the opportunity of great deeds in be- 
half of his king and country is pre- 
sented to him! how generous is his 
voluntary eulogium on the bravery 
and knightly worth of Percy !—an 
eulogium which flows from that 
sympathy which he feels for all 
excellence, and Which pauses not 
to consider whether the object on 
+ it is bestowed be friend or 
oe. 

“ But does this interview with his 
father effect a change in Henry’s 
character? Has he really determined 
in future to change his course, and 
to avoid this wild and discreditable 
society? ‘ Nota whit.’ His better 
understanding with his father only 
seems to raise his spirits, and the 
first place to which he adjourns 
from the palace is the tavern. He 
who is so soon to wield so nobly the 
general's truncheon, must begin by 
playing upon it like a fife.* He al- 
lows himself ample time to listen to 
the delightful squabbles of Falstaff 
and the Hostess. When, at last, not- 
withstanding the brilliancy and ful- 
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ness of his own wit, he feels himself 
fairly overcome by the irresistible 
flood of Falstaff’s humour, he con- 
trives, like a true humorist, to 
furnish himself with the materials 
of laughter for a month, by assign- 
ing to the poor fat knight ‘a charge 
of foot. Here the humour almost 
amounts to cruelty, were it not that 
his knowledge of Falstaff’s resources 
assures him that he will not really 
be the sufferer on this dccasion any 
more than on those that have pre- 
ceded it.” 

The character of his rival Percy 
is a simple one: the name of Hot- 
spur describes it at once; he is a 
being of fire from head to heel. He 
has many of the great qualities that 
should adorn kuighthood, high ho- 
nour, boundless courage, respect to 
engagements, generosity; but he 
wants its great ornament, the spirit 
of love—and its greatest safeguard, 
reflective prudence. In love his cha- 
racter is altogether deficient: he 
treats his wife with no tenderness; 
he intrusts her with no confidence ; 
she is to him but a housekeeper, an 
indispensable, but on the whole irk- 
some, appendage to his state. Even 


for friendship he seems to have little. 


inclination: his attachments take 
their rise in a spirit of opposition ; 
the best passport to his friendship 
and protection is that the individual 
shall have béen injured or rejected 
by others. In prudence he is, if 
possible, still more deficient. In- 
capable of reflection, he can form 
no due estimate of himself and 
others ; impelled by the fire within 
him, he thinks that every thing 
must yield to it as he has done 
himself. His courage is more ani- 
mal than intellectual; he is far too 
wordy and too self-laudatory to be a 
great leader. But out of this very 
propensity, however, Shakspeare has 
drawn one of his simple and pathe- 
tic touches. “ Wouid to heaven,” 
exclaims Percy but the instant be- 
fore he falls beneath the sword of 
the victorious Prince, “thy name in 
arms were now as great as mine!” 
Self-confident, secure of conquest, 
Hotspur only wishes that his victim 





* Horn has not here evinced his usual accuracy. 
converts his truncheon to these “ base uses.” 


It is Falstaff, not the Prince, who 
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were adorned with mgd renown, 


. that he might offer him a worthier 

sacrifice on the altar of his vanity ; 
he never contemplates the alterna- 
tion, that he himself should so soon 
atoop his crest to him whom he al- 
most despises as unknown in arms. 
Such a character as Hotspur would, 
in ordinary hands, have been an ex- 
tremely unpleasing one; but Shak- 
speare has softened its rugged out- 
lines, and given it a peculiar and 
even pleasing individuality, by the 
rough humour with which he has 
invested it, which in this instance is 
not merely ornamental, but is truly 
the cementing quality—the spirit of 
life by which the whole character is 
moulded into an animated and natu- 
ral whole. 

Shakspeare has given us but a few 
glimpses of the conspirators, but 
these few are sufficient to illustrate 
their characters, and to set us at ease 
as to the danger of Henry from such 
a rebellion. The single scene in 
which they are discovered parcelling 
out their respective shares of Eng- 
land upon the map ;—dividing the 
bear’s skin before they have killed 


him ;—their already apparent dis- 


sensions, the contempt which Hot- 
spur openly expresses for Glendow- 
er’s magical pretensions, the firm 
belief which the Welsh chief enter- 
tains in them; his boast of having 
thrice sent Bolingbroke 


** Bootless home, and weather-beaten 
back,” 


and Hotspur’s coolly sarcastic re- 
joinder, 


* Heme without boots, and in foul 
weather too! 
How ‘scapes he agues, in the devil’s name?” 


All these admirably prepare us for 
the jealousies, the divided councils, 
and rashness which led to the en- 
counter of the rebels with the royal 
army during the absence of Glen- 
dower, and to the. defeat and sup- 
préssion of the rebellion at Shrews- 
bury. They make us feel how 
poignantly Northumberland must 
have afterwards felt the pathetic 
reproach of Lady Percy—on his 
failure to bring up his troops to 
the assistance of his son. 
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** Let them alone ; 
The marshal, and the archbishop, are strong : 
Had my sweet Harry had but half their 
numbers, 
To-day might I, hanging on Hotspur’s neck, 
Have talked of Monmouth’s grave.” 


The part of the Prince is the con- 
necting link between the tragic and 
the comic portions of Henry IV. 
The conqueror of Percy is also the 
conipanion of Falstaff and his group. 
‘“‘ But Falstaff, unimitated, inimitable 
Falstaff, how shall I describe thee ?” 
So asked Dr Johnson, breaking out 
into an unwonted fit of enthusiasm ; 
—for, strange to say, the grave and 
moral Doctor seems to have been 
more deeply struck with Shak- 
speare’s powers in this comic con- 
ception of character than in any of 
his tragic and dignified creations. 
Most certainly the effort required 
for the production of such a charac- 
ter as Falstaff was not Jess than that 
by which a Lear, a Caliban, a Mac- 
beth, an Imogen, or a Miranda was 
called into being. All were equally 
drawn purely from the regions of 
imagination; for Falstaff, though re- 
presented by Shakspeare, as walking, 
or rather “ larding” this earth, and 
frequenting some of those haunts with 
which the poet himself was familiar, 
was as little the mere result of actual 
observation, and as purely an ideal 
conception, as the airiest or most 
supernatural of his characters. . No 
such being, we may be assured, ever 
figured at the Globe or graced the 
festivities of the Mitre or the Mer- 
maid. Gross and earthly as he seems 
—he has yetcome to us from thesame 
region from which those more spiri- 
tual visitants had preceded him; 
from that world of imagination with 
which Shakspeare was as familiar 
while he stood a culprit before Sir 
Thomas Lucy, as when in after life 
he walked the streets of London, or 
sat an honoured guest in the hospi- 
table halls of Led Southampton. 

The substance of our English cri- 
ticism on the subject of Falstaff (ex- 
cept the ingenious but paradoxical 
attempt of Mr Morgan to prove that 
Faletaff was neither cowardly nor 
selfish) is pretty well embodied in 
the following remarks of Cumber- 
land.* 








* The Observer. 
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“To fill up the drawing of this 
personage, Shakspeare conceived a 
voluptuary in whose figure and cha- 
racter there should be an assemblage 
of comic qualities; in his person he 
should be bloated and blown up to 
the size of a Silenus, lazy, luxurious; 
in sensuality a Satyr, in intemperance 
a Bacchanalian. As he was to stand 
in the post of a ringleader among 
thieves and cutpurses, he made him 
a notorious liar, a swaggering cow- 
ard, vainglorious, arbitrary, knavish, 
crafty, voracious of plunder, lavish 
of his gains, without credit, honour, 
or honesty, and in debt to every 
body about him. As he was to be the 
chief seducer and misleader of the 
heir-apparent to the crown, it was 
incumbent on the poet to qualify 
him for that part—in such a manner 
as should give probability and even 
a plea to the temptation; this was 
only to be done by the strongest 
touches and the happiest colourings 
of a master ; by hitting off a humour 
80 happy, so facetious, and of so al- 
luring a cast as should tempt even 
royalty to forget itself, and virtue 
to turn reveller in his company. 
His lies, his vanity, and his coward- 
ice, too gross to deceive, were to be 
so ingenious as to give delight; his 
cunning evasions, his witty re- 
sources, his mock solemnity, his 
vapouring self-consequence, serve 
to furnish a continual feast of langh- 
ter to his royal companion. He was 
not only to be witty bimself, but the 
cause of wit in others; a whetstone 
for raillery, a buffeon, whose very 
person was a jest. Compounded of 
these humours, Shakspeare pro- 
duced the character of Sir Jobn Fal- 
staff, character which neither an- 
cient' nor modern comedy has ever 
equalled, which was so much the 
favourite of the author as to be in- 
troduced in three several plays, and 
which is likely to be the ido} of the 
English stage as long as it shall 
speak the language of Shakspeare.’’/ 

No very substantial addition is 
made to these observations by the 
criticism of Schlegel: and, indeed, 
the features of Falstaff’s character 
are so broad and palpable, that they 
could hardly be mistaken by those 
who first attempted to delineate 
them. The best remark in Schlegel’s 
critique is, that Falstaff employs the 
activity of his understanding as the 
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means of obtaining the pleasing re- 
pose of sensuality for his body. Si- 
tuated as Falstaff is—he feels this 
to be the price which he must pay 
in order to take his ease in his inn; 
—and he pays it (the only debt he 
does pay) honestly, and to the last 
farthing. 

“ Falstaff,” says Schlegel, ‘‘is the 
summit of Shakspeare’s comic in- 
vention. He has continued this 
character through three plays, and 
exhibited him in every variety of 
situation, without exhausting him- 
self: the figure is drawn so defi- 
nitely and individually, that, to the 
mere reader, it affords the complete 
impression of a personal acquaint- 
ance. Falstaff is the most agreeable 
and entertaining knave that ever 
was portrayed. His contemptible 
qualities are not disguised: he is old, 
lecherous, and dissolute; corpulent 
beyond measure, and always atten- 
tive to cherish his body by eating, 
drinking, and sleeping; constantly in 
debt, and any thing but conscientious 
in the choice of the means by which 
money is to be procured; a coward- 
ly soldier and a lying braggart, a 
flatterer to the face, and a satirist be- 
hind the backs of his friends, and 
yet we are never disgusted with hit. 
We see that his tender care of bim- 
self is without any mixture of m 
lice towards others; he would onl 
not be disturbed in the pleasing r 
pose of his sensuality, and this h 
attains through the activity of his 
understanding. Always on the alert, 
and good-humoured, ever ready to 
crack jokes on others, and to listen 
to those of which he is himself the 
subject—so that he justly boasts that 
he is not only witty himself, but the 
cause of wit in others—he is an ad- 
mirable companion for youthful idle- 
ness and levity. Under a helpless 
exterior, he conceals an extremely 
acute mind; he has always some 
dexterous turn at command when- 
ever any of his free jokes begin to 
give displeasure; he is shrewd in 
his distinctions between those from 
whom he has favours to solicit and 
those over whom he may assume a 
familiar ascendency. He is so con- 
vinced that the part he plays can 
only pass under the cloak of wit, 
that even when alone he is never al- 
together serious, but gives the drol- 
lest colouring to his love intrigues, 
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his relations with others, and his 
sensual philosophy —witness his in- 
imitable soliloquies on honour, on the 
influence of wine upon bravery, and 
his description of the beggarly vaga- 
bonds whom he had enlisted.” 
Perbaps the cowardice of Falstaff 
is too much insisted on, both by the 
English and the German critic. 
In Falstaff, cowardice is not so much 
a weakness as a principle,—less an 
innate quality than the dictate of 
wisdom and reflection. He has the 
sense of danger, but not the discom- 
posure of fear. He retains his sagacity, 
quick-wittedness, and presence of 
miod—and invariably contrives to 
extricate himself from his dangers 
or embarrassments. With such a 
body as he is obliged to drag about 
him, what could courage avail him ? 
He sees that military prowess would, 
on his part, be a ridiculous and 
hopeless affectation ; the better part 
of valour, whatever it may be in 
other cases, he most potently believes 
in his own case must be discre- 
tion. Falstaff’s cowardice is only 
proportionate to the danger, and so 


would every wise man’s be, did not’ 


other feelings make him valiant. 
To such feelings—the dread of dis- 
grace, the sense of honour, and the 
love of fame, he makes no preten- 
sion. It is the very characteristic of 
his nature to be totally insensible to 
them. He looks only to self pre- 
servation, and that he finds can be 
much more effectually secured by 
wit than weapons. 

On the wit of Falstaff we find 
little in our German friends that is 
new or deserves quotation. We 
prefer extracting the following plea- 
sing and discriminating passage trom 
one of the essays of Mackenzie.* 
* The imagination of Falstaff is won- 
derfully quick and creative, in the 
pictures of humour and the associa- 
tions of wit. But the ‘ pregnancy of 
his wit,’ according to his own phrase, 
* is made a tapster;’ and his fancy, 
how vivid soever, still subjects itself 
to the grossness of those sensual con- 
ceptions which are familiar to his 
mind. We are astonished at that 
art by which Shakespeare leads the 
powers of genius, imagination, and 
wisdom in captivity to this son of 
earth; it is as if, transported into 
the enchanted island in the Tempest, 
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we saw the rebellion of Caliban 
successful, and the airy spirits of 
Prospero ministering to the brutality 
of his slave. 

‘“‘ Hence, perhaps, may be derived 

great part of that infinite amusement 
which succeeding audiences have 
always found from the representa- 
tion of Falstaff. We have not only 
the enjoyment of those combina- 
tions and that contrast to which 
philosophers have ascribed the plea- 
sure we derive from wit in general ; 
but we have that singular combina- 
tion and contrast which the gross, 
the sensual, and the brutish mind of 
Falstaff exhibits, when joined and 
compared with that admirable pow- 
er of invention, of wit, and of hu- 
mour, which his conversation per- 
petually displays. 
In the immortal work of Cervantes, 
we find a character with a remarka- 
ble mixture of wisdom, and absur- 
dity, which in one page excites our 
highest ridicule, and in the next is 
entitled to our highest respect. 
Don Quixote, like Falstaff, is en- 
dowed with excellent discernment, 
sagacity, and genius; but his good 
sense holds fief of his diseased ima- 
gination, of his overruling madness 
for the achievements of knight-er- 
rantry, for heroic valour, and heroic 
love. The ridicule in the character 
of Don Quixote consists in raising 
low and vulgar incidents, through 
the medium of his disordered fancy, 
to a rank of importance, dignity, and 
solemnity, to which in their nature 
they are the most opposite that can 
be imagined. With Falstaff it is 
nearly the reverse; the ridicule is 
produced by subjecting wisdom, 
honour, and other the most grave 
and dignified principles, to the con- 
trol of grossness, buffoonery, and 
folly. It is like the pastime of a fa- 
mily masquerade, where the laugh- 
ter is equally excited by dressing 
clowns as gentlemen, or gentlemen 
as clowns.” 

Almost all critics have concurred 
in condemning the needless barsh- 
ness of Falstaft’s treatment by thenew 
king. Falstaff, agreeably surprised 
by the intelligence of the death of 
Henry IV., while engaged in a most 
serious carousal at Justice Shallow’s, 
posts up to London, in the full per- 
suasion of the truth of Pistel’s assu- 





* Lounger, No. 69. 
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rance. “ Sweet Knight, thou art 
now one of the greatest men in the 
realm.” He has even begun to 
lavish dignities upon his friends on 
the strength of his own immediate 
promotion; and to threaten his ene- 
mies with his vengeance. ‘ Master 
Robert Shallow, choose what office 
thou wilt in the land — ’Tis 
thine.’"—“ Let us take any man’s 
horses,—the laws of England are at 
our commandment. Happy are they 
which have been my friends,—and 
woe to my Lord Chief Justice!” 
Such is the magic which the wit and 
bonhommie of Falstaff exercise 
over our minds, that we feel it like 
a personal stroke of injustice and 
cruelty, when in return for the en- 
thusiastic and hearty, “ God save 
thee, my sweet boy,” with which he 
greets his old associate in the coro- 
nation procession, he receives the 
freezing answer,—not even address- 
ed to himself,—* My Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, speak to that vain man.” And 
this at last is followed by a sermon 
on his vices, and a sentence of ba- 
nishment for ten miles from the 
royal person. At first he cannot 
believe his misfortune real; “ ’tis 
but a colour.” “I shall be sent for 
in private to him;”’ he endeavours, 
though obviously with some sink- 
ings of heart, to persuade Shallow 
that his thousand pounds are safe: 
till the entrance of the Chief Justice, 
and his committal to the Fleet Pri- 
son—a committal for which there is 
no warrant in the speech of the 
King—banish the last remains of his 
delusion. It is singular, that Shak- 
speare should have introduced this 
needless and unmeaning piece of 
cruelty ; for the real conduct of Hen- 
ry, as described by Stowe, would 
have afforded materials for a noble 
scene, in which justice might have 
been done to the cause of morality 
without any injury to feeling. “After 
his coronation, King Henry called 
unto him all those young lords and 
gentlemen who were the followers 
of his young acts, to every one of 
whom he gave rich gifts, and then 
commanded that as many as would 
change their manners, as he intend- 
ed to do, should abide with him in his 
court ; and to all that would persevere 
- tn their former like conversation, he 
gave express commandment, upon 
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pain of their heads, never after that 
day to come into his presence.” 

In the First Part of Henry IV. 
Falstaff is the Atlas upon whose 
shoulders the support of almost the 
whole comic portion of the plot is 
laid; for Bardo] phis but the recipient 
and the butt of the wit of other men. 
He has no wit save in his “ malmsey 
nose ;” deprived of that feature, he 
would be less than nothing and va- 
nity. Shakspeare himself, however, 
appears to have felt the demands on 
his humorous invention in the cha- 
racter of Falstaff to be too great and 
incessant; for, in the second part of 
the play, he divides the duties of 
the comic among several auxiliaries 
—Pistol, the Hostess, Shallow, and 
Silence—and the comic is more of 
the passive than the active kind. 
Pistol is a character of a more tem- 
porary and local cast than is usual 
with Shakspeare; a braggadocio, 
whose language is a patchwork 
of passages from plays in which 
the poet had been occasionally a 
performer. This language, originally 
adopted to aid his swaggering man< 
ner, has, in the end, become natural to 
him ; he thinks, as well as he speaks, 
in fustian. It is in vain that Falstaff 
entreats him, when he brings the 
news of Henry’s death, to “deliver 
them like a man of this world.” The 
only answer he receives is, 


‘* A foutra for the world and worldlings base! 
I speak of Africa, and golden joys.” 


To many he appears, by dint of his 
“Ercles’ vein,’ an absolute hero; 
but Falstaff, with bis usual sagacity, 
has detected his thorough cowardice, 
has long set him down as “a tame 
cheater,’ and actually dares (!) to 
draw his sword upon the boaster,* 
and drive him out of the Boar’s Head 
with contempt. The Hostess is a 
still more carefully finished charac- 
ter, and more interesting, because 
less connected with the mere man- 
ners of the time. Hers is one of 
which the prototype can never en- 
tirely disappear. To her imagina- 
tion, the knight whom she has known 
* these nine-and-twenty years, come 
peascod time,” appears a very pat- 
tern of honour and a mirror of 
knighthood. It is evident she could 
never have mustered up courage to 
have him arrested, had her bill 





* Part 2, act ii, scéne 4. 
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amounted to two hundred nobles in- 
stead of one, but for his breach of 
mise of marriage, after that en- 
ement of his on “ Wednesday in 
hitsun-week, upon the parcel-gilt 
oblet, sitting in the Dolphin cham- 
er, the day the Prince broke his 
head for likening his father to a 
singing man of Windsor.” And how 
instantaneously does the old respect 
and attachment revive when Falstaff 
reappears! He has but to whisper 
in her ear, “ As I am a gentleman,” 
—a phrase which she has too good 
reason to say she has heard from him 
before,—and the demand for the 
hundred nobles is converted into a 
loan of ten pounds more, though 
“she pawn her gown for it.” 

There is something peculiarly de- 
. lightful in the country scenes at 
Justice Shallow’s. Every one, in- 
deed, must have felt the pleasing 
effect produced ina novel or play, 
by carrying the hero out of the tur- 
bulence and bustle of the city into 
the calm and retirement of the coun- 
try. Don Quixote never appears more 
delightful than when lecturing the 
—- on the golden age in the 

ierra Morena, or assisting in the 
festivities of the marriage of Cama- 
cho; Gil Blas is never so great a 
favourite with us than when we see 
him with Scipio, in the pavilion at 
Lirias, sitting down to the first olla 
podrida which had been produced 
under the auspices of Master Joa- 
chim ; and Falstaff no where appears 
more imposing or agreeable than 
when accepting the hospitalities of 
the Justice's seat, and eating pippins 
and carraways in the orchard, in 
Gloucestershire. With what a con- 
sciousness of the favour he is con- 
ferring does he yield to the impor- 
tunities of the Justice to stay and 
taste his short-legged hens, his joint 
of mutton, and “tiny little kick- 
shaws.” He accepts the homage 
which is paid him by Shallow and 
his cousin with the same lordly air 
with which he receives the sword of 
his captive, Sir John Colville of the 
Dale. 

Shallow and Silence—what a pair! 
We should hesitate at first to admit 
the possibility of a lower depth of 
commonplace imbecility than is ex- 
hibited in Shallow, till we see him 
fairly placed beside his cousin Si- 
lence; but in Ais company he abso- 
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lutely appears sprightly or philoso- 

phical. Well might Falstaff observe of 
him, “Ido see the bottom of Justice 

Shallow.” He is the very pattern of 

self. conceited, characterless inanity. 

He even seems to think it necessary 

to translate his ideas so as to render 

them level to the capacity of others, 
for he generally repeats his observa- 

tions three or four times over, vary- 

ing the phrase in all ways. “I will 

not excuse you—you shall not be 
excused—excuses shall not be ad- 
mitted—there is no excuse shall 

serve—you shall not be excused.” 

With what senile triumph does he 

recalto the recollection of Silence the‘ 
days when he was called mad Shal- 

low, lusty Shallow, when, in com- 

pany with Falstaff, little John Dort; 
and others, he had known the haunts 

of the dona robas, had been one of the 

swash-bucklers of the inns of court, 
and fought “ with one Sampson Stock- 

fish, a fruiterer, behind Gray's Inn!” 

Then his inimitable transitions fron 

moralizing on death to the price of 
fat cattle— 

** O, the mad days I have spent! and to 
see how many of mine old acquaintances are 
dead ! 

** Silence. We shall all follow, cousin. 

‘* Shallow. Certain—’tis certain: very 
sure, very sure ; death, as the Psalmist says, 
is certain to all—all shall die.—How a good 
yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair ? 

** Silence. Truly, cousin, I was not there. 

Shallow. Death is certain.—Is old 
Double of your town living yet ?” 

Silence, though an absolute caput 
mortuum when sober, has an under- 
current of gaiety in him too—when 
drunk. Wine seems to make little 
impression on Shallow, or rather, on 
the whole, he is more reasonable in 
his cups than otherwise. But Si- 
lence loses the only safeguard he 
had when sober, namely, the con- 
sciousness of his own utter imbeci- 
lity : he becomes a roysterer, insists 
on inflicting on the company a va- 
riety of new songs, then subsides, 
like an expiring candle, into second 
childishness and mere oblivion, till 
Falstaff, who, amidst all the excite- 
ment which the news of Henry’s 
death and his own prospects pro- 
duces, has kept an eye on his new 
pupil in the art of toping, consigns 
him to that Euthanasia for which he 
was most fitted—“ Carry Master Si- 
lence to bed.” 
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